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Original “Self-moving” 
Temple Invented By 
lra Draper 
Enabling One Weaver to Run 


Two Looms Instead of One 


June, 1816 


June, 1816 June, I94I 
I25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Designing and Building Improved Textile Machinery Has Been 
the Guiding Star of Draper Business Since 1816. 


Throughout this period, Draper developments have contributed much to the 
growth of the American textile Industry. The value of these developments to the mills 
is reflected in the growth of our plant from its humble beginning to the enormous 
facilities now required to serve your needs. 

Our desire for the future is to serve the textile industry by designing and 


building still better textile machinery. 


Assembly and Erecting 
Shop I94I 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


First Draper Shop in Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 


Hopedale [84] 
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, shee FIND that losses due to oil spotting disappear almost the 
moment you change over to loom lubricants that stay put in 


bearings without creeping. 

In all textile mills, prominent operators are enjoying this new 
freedom from oil splattering as a direct result of lubricating with 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces, assuring more efficient 
lubrication with fewer applications. It resists thinning out, creeping, 
splattering. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in 
each of the fields listed in the panel has also made it preferred by 
some of the largest textile mill operators in the world. 

These Texaco users enjoy benefits that can also be yours. A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate—just phone the nearest of 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥%& More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is lu- 
bricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


% More tourists use Texaco Fire- 
Chief Gasoline than any other brand. 


%& More revenue airline miles within 
the U.S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARING MANUAL— Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy FRED 
ALLEN in a full-hour program every Wednes- 


a helpful 44-page booklet on bearing con- meee SOME OT EST 

: . . . . rs day night. 9s .D.T., 8: .S.T.; 8:00 
struction, installation and lubrication. Yours CBT. 7:00 C.5.T.: 9:00 M.S.T.: 8:00 P.S.T. 
for the asking. 


2% TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Still At Your Service ... 


While New Departure’s vast productive facilities 
are giving defense projects right of way, New 
Departure’s technical staff has not forgotten its duty 
to its regular customers. 

In fact, both old and new 


users of New Departure Ball 





Bearings will find extremely helpful this latest addi- 
tion to the New Departure Engineering Library —the 


Shop Manual. 


The New Departure Shop Manual should be 
read by every man responsible for the correct 
installation of ball bearings for maximum 
service and long life. Send for your copy and 
tell us how many additional copies would be 
required to supply your interested person- 
nel. New Departure, Bristol, Connecticut. 


BALL BEARINGS 
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“always used PERMUTIT* water softeners”’ 








J 


1941 


Newest of four units...still 
After 25 years,‘‘still ingood Permutit because ‘“‘previ- 
condition, not much affec- ous installations were very 
ted by condensation.”’ satisfactory.” 


1916 


neal 





Sepia Caos 
















—because good soft water is 
essential for economical, high 
quality dyeing and finishing 

A AAO ELOTROE ~~ 


—says Mr. J. O. Montgomery, Manager 








Van Raalte’s North Tonawanda plant makes and dyes cotton, silk and 
synthetic yarnfcloth. Hardness of the raw water is about 120 p.p.m., and 
it varies with the seasons. But not for Van Raalte. “Soft water is a primary 
requisite for textiles ... we could not run a dyehouse successfully without 
it,” says Mr. Montgomery. “We installed Permutit equipment in 1916; 
we now have four units. Our water is soft, clear, iron-free and uniform.” 

Van Raalte is just one of the many famous textile firms who are pro- 
tecting quality by controlling process water. Permutit cuts costs, too— 
in soaps and dyes and in boiler repair. 

Write for free booklet to The Permutit Company, Dept. B-1, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, ms Ss *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 





WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Van Raalte’s North Tonawanda plant makes and dyes cotton, silk and 
synthetic yarnfcloth. Hardness of the raw water is about 120 p.p.m., and 
it varies with the seasons. But not for Van Raalte. “Soft water is a primary 
requisite for textiles .. . we could not run a dyehouse successfully without 
it,’ says Mr. Montgomery. “We installed Permutit equipment in 1916; 
we now have four units. Our water is soft, clear, iron-free and uniform.” 

Van Raalte is just one of the many famous textile firms who are pro- 
tecting quality by controlling process water. Permutit cuts costs, too— 
in soaps and dyes and in boiler repair. 

Write for free booklet to The Permutit Company, Dept. B-1, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. #Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 





WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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WHAT THE CROWDS AT THE TEXTILE SHOWS LIKED MOST 
ABOUT THE UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 
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Naturally, the new Universal Automatic Bobbin 
Winder was among the exhibits attracting a 
major share of attention. Here are features of 


the machine that were most frequently discussed 





with our representatives: 











Rugged Appearance. Continuous Yarn and Bobbin Supply. 








The Universal Automatic is a solidly-built piece of machin- 
ery. Strong legs... heavy frame .. . cast-iron bed . . . double 


frame covers enclosing all moving parts. 


Automatic Release of Tension. 


At the time of bobbin transfer, the tensions are opened auto- 
matically to permit freedom of yarn delivery when the new 


bobbin starts — especially important when winding with 


heavy tension on the yarn. 







PROVIDENCE 


The magazine cone creel provides an uninterrupted supply 
of yarn. One operator works in back, loading full cones on 
reserve spindles; another works in front, loading the empty 


Bobbin Hoppers. 


High Speed. 


Spindle speed is approximately 5000 r.p.m., when using 7 
winds. All spindles are gear-driven from a rotating shaft. A 
new rotating cam produces a “lock wind,” builds better 


bobbins and prevents ‘‘shelling-off’’ in the loom. 


See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Philadelphia Shits.) Charlotte Atlanta 
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THE ilad VC STORY 


on the world’s#finest tires 












The carcass of the modern tire on cars, trucks 
and buses must stand tremendous internal pres- 
sure . . . and constant and terrific abuse from 
road shocks, strain, heat and high speeds. 





We are justly proud of the fact that a// of the tire 
cord yarn made by Goodrich, Goodyear and 
Bibb is spun on the Saco-Lowell Long Draft 
System. 


Saco-Lowell Long Draft Equipment makes it pos- 
sible to produce yarn for tire cord that is strong, 
even, tough, and durable. Our engineering staff 
can be of assistance to you on your own particu- 
lar yarn manufacturing problems... regardless 
of the type of yarn you are producing, or the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS vossox. ssssacuusers: 


CHARLOTTE, NO. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Vy 
et 
cire and ft ubb 
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a MAY make textiles 
to adorn slim figures, or for less 
decorative service. But in either 
case, you can keep your own fig- 
ures slim—cost figures—by using 
YARMOR* 302 in all wet processing. 

YARMOR 302 saves time as well 
as money. And that’s not all. It 
helps textiles pass the many criti- 
cal inspections along the way from 
fiber to final customer. 

You'll find details to fit your job 
in the two columns to the right. 
For further information write 
Department CO-6. 


Neen eeadl 


Slim Figures Are 
Always Attractive 










CUT TIME AND COST—IMPROVE RESULTS IN 







ALL WET PROCESSING WITH YARMOR 302 


Yarmor 302, When Made Soluble, Reduces Surface and Interfacial 


Tensions... Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses ... Aids Detergents 
and Dyes... A Little Does a Lot and Does It Well 


COTTON: In the kier, Yarmor 302 
brings the liquor in contact with 
every fiber, leaves uniform bot- 
toms that dye and finish more 
evenly. Boiling time is cut. Fibers 
are softer, fuller, more resistant to 
age-discoloration. 


WOOL: Yarmor 302 is valuable in 
raw-wool scouring . .. irreplaceable 
in fulling. From the raw stock it pro- 
duces clean, soft, really white wool 
in prime condition for storage or fur- 
ther processing. In the fulling mill, 
it cuts fulling time as much as 30% 
... costs no more...helps you meet 
contract delivery dates on time. 


RAYON: In boiling off, Yarmor 302 
rapidiy emulsifies gelatinous mate- 
rials...1s safe for the most delicate 


fabrics. Used in dyeing, it makes 
the fabrics wet out and sink quickly. 


DYEING: Yarmor 302 makes dye 
liquor peietrate the hardest fibers 
and heaviest seams. It gives an 
even, level deposit of dyestuff of 
uniform depth throughout every 
fiber. Loose dyestuff and impurities 
are suspended for washing out 
completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, 
Yarmor 302 wets pigments thor- 
oughly, disperses them evenly, and 
holds them in suspension without 
agglomeration until the design 1s 
on the fabric. Designs are sharp, 
colors bright and clear, no specks 


are formed. 









*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


HOW OPERATORS SHOULD 
START THE SPINDLE ON A 
DRUM WINDER (Roto-Coner*) 


In changing from a slow-speed to a 
high-speed machine, mills often encounter 
new problems of operation. To help our 
customers get the best results with Roto- 
Coners,* we offer the following sugges- 
tions on how the spindle is to be started. 
These suggestions are based on the ex- 
perience of those mills now getting the 
most satisfactory winding results. 


’ Sie 





(1) The first step is to remove the 
empty bobbin and place it on the auto- 
matic conveyor. Sometimes, several 


empty bobbins can be removed at once. 





UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BOSTON 





27 OF A SERIES ON 


(2) From the supply shelf conveniently 
located above the winding spindle, the 
operator picks up a full bobbin and 
‘“‘readies’’ it for winding. This is done by 
unwrapping the spiral of yarn from the 
outside of the bobbin and winding it 
around the fingers of the right hand. The 
tail end of yarn at the base is also broken 
off to prevent tangling with the running 
end when the bobbin gets small. 

(3) The operator places the full bobbin 
on the supply spindle with her left hand. 

(4) At this point, many mills require 
the operator to run her finger over the 
face of the Slub Catcher to remove any 
small accumulation of lint. 

(5) Even though the Slub Catchers are 
self-threading, many mills consider it 
do the 
‘“‘threading-up.”’ It can be done with a 
flick of her right hand, and it insures that 
every inch of yarn will be inspected by 
the Slub Catcher. 

(Many imperfections in knitting cones 


safer to have the operator 


> 


appear near the knots. This is due to the 
fact that, if the varn is allowed to thread 
itself, there may be an instant when it is 
not between the blades. At 550 yards per 
minute (about 9 yards per second), sev- 
eral yards may pass without inspection. 

(6) With her nght hand, the operator 
picks up the end on the surface of the 
cone. Since this end may, by now, have 
lost some of its twist, she winds a few 
coils around the fingers of her right hand. 

(7) She now puts the two ends in the 
knot-tyer which is on the back of her left 
hand, and ties the knot, inspecting it 
carefully to be sure it is pulled tight and 
that the tail ends are cut off short. 

(8) Holding the yarn in her right hand 
to prevent kinks from going into the 
package, she revolves the cone with the 
fingers of her left hand, and almost with 
the same motion, touches the starting 







handle which lowers the cone onto the 
drum. Since the cone is already in mo- 
tion, the sudden contact with the fast- 
revolving drum will not harm the yarn. 
Then when she realizes the yarn is under 
tension, she allows it to drop into the 


groove of the traverse roll. 





(9) During these operations, the right 
hand has collected waste yarn which was 
removed from the bobbin and cone. This 
waste should be disposed of frequently, 
perhaps in her apron pocket. On the 
Roto-Coner,* the conveyor belt is a con- 
venient means of disposal for it is avail- 
able at each spindle. Any waste on the 
conveyor will be carried to the end of the 
machine and dropped into a waste can. 


See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 























A MILLION 





MOIS TENED 
FINGER TIPS WILL 
MAKE THIS TEST! 


New linen-like textures in 
Crown* Tested Spun Rayon 
Fabrics drink up water 
like a sponge 


You'll be amazed when you see 
how absorptive these new spun 
rayon fabrics can be. Give them 
the finger-tip test, or douse them 
with water. Actual tests show that 
they absorb more water than lin- 
ens of comparable weight and 
quality. 

This fact should have double- 
barreled importance to you. It’s 
an indication of the versatility of 
spun rayon fabrics. Properly 
woven, dyed, and finished, they 
can be made to meet virtually any 


AMERICAN VISCOSE ) 





requirement. 


It means further that you are 
protected against the possible ef- 
fects of a linen shortage. If you 
are connected in any way with the 
production or distribution of ta- 
blecloths, napkins, towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, or scarfs involving linen, 
it will pay you to investigate what 
spun rayon can do for these prod- 


CORPORATION APPROVED 


350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


ucts. Write today for complete 
facts. 





Facts about the linen-like 
textures in Crown Tested 
Spun Rayon Fabrics 


1. Highly absorbent. Handkerchiefs 
recently tested 36% more absorb- 
ent than linen. 


2. Washable. Tablecloth showed no 
sign of wear after three months’ 
commercial launderings. 


3. Fast colors. The spun rayon fab- 
rics are not subject to crocking. 


4. Serviceable. Proved by millions 
of yards of these fabrics which 
have gone into dresses and sports 
apparel. 


5. Permanent whiteness.These fab- 
rics stay really white. No tend- 
ency to yellow with age. 


6. Lint-free. Suitable for cleaning 
eye-glasses, the best test of lint 
freedom. 











*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1941—American Viscose Corp. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYON Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; 
FABRIC Lewistown, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, 





W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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“TUFFERIZING PROCESS 


An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci 
sion-process, makes every wire staple seat 
Are you profiting from the squarely, flat, and firmly into the famous, 
* TUFFER foundation. All wires are even in 
length, spaced uniformly and perfectly 


*“*Double Feature’ allel at all times 


sharp, smooth and free 






, 


U. &. PAT. NO. 2,174,173 


CARD CLOTHING 





The combination does it! The cushioned foundation that holds 
the specially tempered Tuffer wires so firmly yet flexibly in place. 
Notice the accurate square crown and alignment of the wires. 
Only the right foundation can hold this accuracy and give you 
high quality, trouble-free carding. 


is made of caretully selected and specially 
your business and show it by quick, careful service. constructed cloths for our own particular 
use. Tested to be several times necessary 
strength, TUFFER foundation is‘‘cushioned 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO ust right to make the wire shock-prod 
ae a . / * ' ro 


to the constant bests) abele mae) amerl= mms. bat 
WORCESTER, MASS. stocks carded 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


Inspect your card clothing now! Isit worn? Need replacement? TUFFER crate ce ») FOUNDATION 


Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards ° Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants ¢  Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant ¢ Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards " Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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~ This overseer uses the 
quality oilsrecommended 
byaGulfengineer to keep 
these new spoolers new, 




















“Only the 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


lubricating oils are suitable for 





' 


our new spoolers”.. . 














“For positive protection we have standard- Do you want your equipment to stand up longer 


and operate more efficiently under today’s pressing 


ized on Gulf Harmony Oil for the enclosed production demands? Call in the Gulf engineer 
- oday—his broad i ith ‘mil 
gears and on other Gulf lubricants for the “°°” '* *0%* “*Pemence with equipment similar 


to yours can go right to work in your plant 


plain and roller bearings.” to help you step up production and reduce mainte- 
nance costs. 

7 E’VE learned from experience that to keep To assure you of prompt service, the Gulf line of 

new equipment new, only the highest quality more than 400 quality oils and greases is available 

oils are good enough,”’ says this overseer. ““That’s why to you through more than 1200 warehouses in 30 


states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write or ‘phone 
your nearest Gulf office to- 


we use only the oils recommended by the Gulf engi- 
neer to lubricate our new spoolers. We have standard- 
ized on Gulf Harmony Oil for the enclosed gears and 





on other Gulf lubricants for the bearings.”’ day. 


ye GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY : PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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We've got to modernize 


our spinning frames ..- and it'll 


cost plenty! 





we'll keep 





: r) 
— fo, (ft wont tintin 




















our band-driven frames and 





install MEADOWS Tension Pulleys! 





Cost-conscious mill executives are finding these 
ball bearing tension pulleys the economical and 


fool-proof correction agent for the expansion and 











contraction often encountered with band-driven 








@ Meadows Tension Pulley spinning frames. 
—pressed steel stamping, Sepp, 

precision balanced, with ad- ¥ 
justable heavy split fork 
supporting arm, variable . : 
detachable weight and ad- Installed at a fraction of tape-drive costs, they 
justable angle bracket. 


@ M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball provide the equivalent benefits—uniform spindle 


Bearing—deep-grooved, ac- 
curately ground and hard- 
ened. Fully protected 
against dirt and lint. 


speed, uniform twist at all times, no more band 





slippage and slack yarn, no more damp weather 














or dry weather or Monday morning band trouble, 








SY < WEN <> @ Ease of installa and once-a-year lubrication. 


tion is illustrated 
here. Only one }#s- 








inch hole must be ; 
drilled through spin- Meadows Tension Pulleys are pre-lubricated 
dle ladder on bot- 
tom rail, to install and sold with an unconditional one-year guaran- 
one pulley for every 
6 \ four spindles. tee. They are sturdily built, and equipped ex- 
a } clusively with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings. 











Approximately 63,000 units, serving more than a 


SPINNING + 


STRAIGHT- 





quarter-million spindles, have been sold in the 





TwisT 





past 4 years without a single bearing failure! 




















Write Today for Prices and Booklet 

















POST OFFICE BOX 4354 
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“He even worked on 
fluorescent lightin 


A NEW SCIENCE STORY THAT 
CONCERNS EDISON AND YOU... 





] Au: Brand new idea in lighting, isn’t it? 
soz: Older than you think, Al. Even Edison worked on it! 
Au: That man must have thought of everything! 
sot: Well, he did patent a fluorescent device in 1907! 





3 AL: Sounds like a peck of trouble just to make a lamp! 

Joe: Yes, and that’s only one thing G. E. does to make them give 

maximum light throughout life. In their Cleveland laboratory, 
they keep G-E Mazpa F (Fluorescent) lamps burning night and 
day till they go out! In three years, they’ve increased light 
output as much as 40% and reduced prices as much as 45%. 




















5 At: Where would I get fixtures for my business? 

sot: Your G-E lamp supplier can show you a full line of certified 
fixtures with G-E Mazpa F lamps, ready to use! 
AL: I’ll take General Electric’s word for it! 
sof: Right! You know the story of Edison’s first bulb? Well, to- 
day's G-E bulbs give 10 times the light at 1/10 the price— 
and G-E Mazpa F lamps are following right in their footsteps! 


4 AL: What about fixtures? Does G. 











.08: I'll be jiggered, fluorescent lighting in a club car! 2 soe: .. . But General Electric spent years in research to produce 
today’s high efficiency fluorescent lamps. They had to develop 


their own Phosphor—the material that transforms ultra-violet 
into visible light—then grind it almost as fine as that pte face 
powder! For top efficiency it’s got to be just so fine anc 


no finer! 
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E. make those too? 

Joe: No, General Electric doesn’t make fixtures for these lamps. 
But they helped set up rigid standards for Fleur-O-Lier fixtures 
certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories. See the tag? Any 
manufacturer can get this certification if his fixtures meet the 
specifications. Over 40 companies cooperate to make Certified 
Fleur-O-Liers in all sizes and styles. 








NEW QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
$5 worth for $4—‘15 worth for *1125 


Is your company taking advantage of new low quantity 
prices on all types of G-E Mazpa lamps? 20% off, $5 to 
$15 list; 25% off, $15 or over. Néw and larger discounts 
to contract purchasers. See your G-E lamp supplier! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA: Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service 
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HE YOUR CARD FLATS 


Ss TO RECLOT 
ROCEDURE 


METHODS OF P 
bly prompt repair 


6 REPAIR SHOP 


ASK ANY ONE OF OUR 
OM THESE 3 


AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE FR 


< to our nearest sho give you reasona 


1 Send your flat p and we will 
* service. 
We will send personnel and equipment to do the job ! 


g, sets to be reclothed). 
3, We will lend you flats while reclothing 


We recommend a new pair of chains with eac 


ASHWORTH. 


LOTHING cor 4SHWORTH 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING ©O 
NG POINTS 


AIR SHOPS 7 Be? 
PALL RIVER, WORCESTER 
CHARLOTTE 


ou have 25 or more 


, YOUR mill (if y 


yours. 
L, set of flats reclothed. 
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This Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin Belt operating a carding machine with 
fixed center drive needed no take-up because of its minimum stretch. 
Despite the 180-degree twists, this belt won't fray at the edges. Lasts longer. 


for splicing or lacing. 





With its rugged jacket, this Gilmer Cone Drive Belt withstands the tough 
service of frequent shifting. Its minimum stretch eliminctes the need 





A Gilmer field engineer will gladly help you to belt your drives 
for greater output and lower maintenance cost. For more efficient 
power transmission: 


GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS on thousands of carding machines - 
in more than 300 textile mills have increased production ...and 
show the longest life of any belt on the market. With these practically 
stretch-free belts, no time is wasted on take-ups, re-lacing or re-buckling. 
Belts are so ruggedly built that edges don’t fray, even with the 180- 
degree twist and flanged pulley. 


GILMER V-BELTS FOR SPINNING FRAME DRIVES combine high tensile 
strength with minimum stretch. They give excellent service on power 
drives from motors to spinning frames...lasting longer under the 
repeated strain of high starting torque. 


GILMER CONE DRIVE BELTS have an endless cord, full-jacketed con- 
struction that assures long life. The rugged jackets won’t fray at the 
edges despite frequent shifting, yet shift easily even with their high 
coefficient of friction. Because these belts have minimum stretch and 
require no splicing or lacing, maintenance costs are “rock bottom.” 


GILMER ENDLESS ROUND BELTS FOR CARDING MACHINES 
have extremely low stretch compared with cotton bands, 
and need no take-ups or adjustments. Their high tensile 
strength assures long life with no maintenance expense. 


GILMER ENDLESS CORD SPINNER BELTS FOR SILK THROWING 
combine high tensile strength, minimum stretch and easy 
flexing qualities. They maintain true spindle speed and 
uniform thread twist, helping to increase output and to 
produce excellent finished thread. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
"The right transmission belt for every purpose” 
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THE LUMMUS 
BLENDING FEEDER 


























































Automatic Intake 
g Cannot be Overfilled 

. Improved Cleaning Grids 

y Individual Motor and Dust Fan 
All Ball Bearing Throughout 


Sold by 
, Greenwood, WorkS south Carolina 
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Aiguan today’s fast-step- fibreboard textile boxes, Gaylord 





‘ ping competition, shaving weight boxes are: 

2 and bulk from shipmentsisamost pounds lighter... 
important sales factor. Lower ship- —_¢.-_ pny tos faster to assemble 
ping — st in i pack and seal... 

space, t ese are advantages Duyers e dollars cheaper to handle, 
9: sone ship and store. 

; That’s why many textile manu- 

facturers are turning to lightweight, it. ~ 
; compact, tough Gaylord fibreboard Na 5 


textile boxes. 


PACK AGING SPEciausts| 





Tin ow 
a 


Fe Gaylord fibreboard 
boxes assure safe delivery. Tough, 
resilient, scientifically designed and 
laboratory-tested, they withstand 

Bragincceed to the job by —_ bumps and jolts with greater ease 
the specialists who pioneered than heavier, more rigid containers. 











GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago + San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans + Jersey City « Seattle * Indianapolis 

Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis + Dallas +* Jacksonville * Columbus + Fort Worth + Detroit 

Tampa * Cincinnati * Des Moines « Oklahoma City + Portland « Greenville + San Antonio * Memphis 
Kansas City « Milwaukee * Bogalusa « Weslaco + Greensboro 
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| On the track...or in the shipping room...You have fo strip 


for action these fast-moving days! 





So why notcallin a Gaylord 
textile shipping specialist today? 


See how you can 

streamline your entire shipping setup, 

cut costs, 

and build customer good will 

by trimming dead weight and bulk 
from YOUR shipping cases! 





CORRUGATED 
AND SOLID FIBRE 
Also Gaylord Fold- 
ing Cartons... Grocery 
Bags and Sacks... 
Kraft and Spectal tte: 
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CANNON |: 
MILLS | 


KANNAPOLIS 


CHOOSE 


Rockwood 
PIVOTED-MOTOR 








N.C. fi 
/ 








Drives 


The “Production Drive’”’ 


These pictures are of recent Rockwood Drive ‘n- 
stallations in the Kannapolis mill of the great Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, North Carolina. They have been 
users of Rockwood Driwes for a long time. 
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TURNS OUT MORE YARN — AND OF A BETTER QUALITY 


When leading cotton mills modernize they install Rockwood 
pivoted Drives to insure maximum production and a better 
quality of work from spinning and twisting frames, looms and 
other textile machinery. 


Short belt drives on fixed center—whether V-belts or flat 
belts—cannot and do not maintain driven machine speeds. 
Without the Rockwood pivoted-motor-base changing loads and 
belt stretch cause slippage which wastes power and slows 
down driven machines. WITH the Rockwood Drive the 
weight of the pivoted motor automatically keeps the belt tight 
and prevents belt slip—no matter how the loads change or the 
belts stretch. Ceaselessly and dependably your driven machines 


are kept to uniform speeds—which increases their outputs and 
improves the quality of work they do. 


CHECK THE FIXED CENTER DRIVES IN YOUR PLANT 
OVER A TWO WEEKS PERIOD. See what difference there 
is between calculated and actual speeds. Note the variations 
in driven machine speeds you are getting. Then figure for 
yourself what you would gain in increased production and 
better quality of work if you could maintain machine speeds to 
the maximum—automatically and dependably. 


BETTER STILL ask your Rockwood dealer or write for a 
Rockwood engineer to assist you. Either will be glad to help 
you and no obligation. 


Transmission Specialists Since 1883—Rockwood Paper Pulleys—V-belt Drives—Pivoted Motor Bases. 





| ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, 
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Many Mills are Changing Over to 
The “Production Drive" 











It doesn’t pay any textile mill to produce “seconds” 
on expensive equipment—nor can it afford to in- 
stall costly motors unless their maximum efficiency 
ean be utilized. That’s why so many mills are chang- 


ing over to The “PRODUCTION DRIVE.” 


This scientifically-engineered transmission unit— 
composed of a Quality Leather Belt which has the 
highest permanent pulling power of any known 
belting material, and a pivoted motor base which 
automatically maintains correct belt tension at all 
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times—provides the uniform machine speed so 
essential in'‘turning out quality textile products and 
in maintaining peak production. 

For a better product, why don’t you change over to 
The “PRODUCTION DRIVE”—already delivering 
over a million and three-quarters horsepower 
throughout Industry? 

Ask any Leather Belting Manufacturer about results 
being accomplished in other mills. 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 
53 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





GIVES YOU MORE MILES OF “OPEN 


ROAD” |. an “open road” on which to speed production to meet 
the challenge of the day. Standard Durene’s free-running smoothness 
enables you to get more out of your machines without loss of quality. 
Rigid manufacturing standards keep this fine two-ply mercerized yarn at 


its production peak. Run Standard Durene and avoid production delays, 


get the even-knit hosiery and underwear that spells comfort, wear and 





beauty for the consumer, and profit for you. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE - Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ New York, N. Y. 
185 Madison Ave. 


@ Chicago, Ill. 
940 Merchandise Mart 


@ Greensboro, N. C. 
Guilford Building 


@ Reading, Pa. ~ 
Reading 6262 








STANDARD DURENE - SELO - PREEMO - COMBED SAKS - THREADS - COMBED PEELERS - 








BUILT BY THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE 
CO., INC., this Superior Cleaner (Patented) 
can be operated as a complete independent 
unit following bale openers and blending hop- 
pers or as a supplement to present Centrif-Air 
Cleaners, Vertical Openers, Buckley Beaters, 
Lattice Openers, Platt Openers, etc. 


Easy to See 


EHSIER TO PROVE 





Lys easy to see why this Superior Cleaner (Patented) 
opens, cleans and conveys long staple and upland cottons, 
rayon, mixed rayon and cotton, and mixed cotton and woo! 
without bearing trouble. Six of the 12 dustproof SL 
Pillow Blocks on this machine are in plain sight. Inside them 
are SULSIP Bearings assuring clean, smooth performance 
with only occasional lubrication. Where there’s an SOLS! 
there’s no bearing trouble. -_ 


SLSi INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 


aK 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NEW AMERICAN VISCOSE PLANT 


U.S.A.s Larg 
100% Gargoyl 


ACRES OF GLEAMING NEW MACHINERY...a capacity of 
50,000,000 Ibs. per year! The new American Viscose 
Plant at Front Royal, Va., is the largest and most mod- 























ern viscose rayon producing plant in America. 


And every machine is lubricated with Gargoyle Lu- 
bricants—as recommended by Socony-Vacuum engineers! 




















This fact is significant. For the same experience that 
works to give American Viscose complete lubrication 
protection—will work to help your plant reduce costs. 





SOCONY-VACUUM CHARTS 
~<—<€@_ GUIDE OPERATORS 


In the new American Viscose Plant—Socony- 
Vacuum charts are posted by machines. They 
eliminate confusion from verbal instructions; 
list the Gargoyle Lubricant for each machine, 
and the exact way it should be applied. 














SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. ¢ Standard Oil of New York Div. « White 
Star Div. « Lubrite Div. ¢ Chicago Div. « White Eagle Div. « Wadhams Div. 
Baltimore Div.* Magnolia Petroleum Co. « General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


ocony-Vacuum for 
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THESE TURBINES, lubricated by Gargoyle 
D. T. E. Oils, power the American Viscose 
Plant. Together they form one of the largest 
industrial power plants in the South. 
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MAZLO fabricating plants are beehives 
of activity these days. Manufacturing 
facilities have been increased, operating 
hours lengthened, until today produc- 
tion is twenty times the normal peace- 
time demand experienced in 1938. 

Because Magnesium weighs only 
one-fourth as much as iron, Magnesium 
Alloys are vitally important to the suc- 
cess of our National Defense program. 
MAZLO sand castings, permanent mold 
and die castings, forgings, tubing and 
extruded shapes are contributing to the 
greater efficiency of defense equipment 


WOR D 


Throughout the years in which the 
demand for Magnesium was small, fab- 
rication ‘know how” was acquired, now 
making this large scale production pos- 
sible. The price-per-pound was steadily 
downward. These developments will 
continue, to the profit of peace-time 
users of MAZLO Magnesium Alloys. 
Sales Agent: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1704 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 





~~ 
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DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


To meet the needs of National 
Defense, the American Mag- 
nesium Corporation, now a 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, is increasing its manufac- 
turing facilities at a rate many 
times that required by normal 
peace-time markets. When the 
emergency is past there will be 
an abundance of the fabricated 
forms of magnesium alloys 
available for industrial uses. 

Meanwhile, magnesium is 
helping to meet the national 
emergency. 
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AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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The name ‘“‘Houghton’’ 
has been identified with 
leather for 40 years. For 
textile strapping, pack- 
ings, mechanical leath- 
ers and belting for all 
types of textile ma- 
chines, you can’t beat 
the Houghton trio— 
VIM, VIX and OKAY 


2 TO 5 TURNS PER MINUTE 


That's interesting news to the 
man who wants greater spinning 
frame production ....and at no 
increase in cost. More turns per 
minute than with belts formerly 
used, is a common experience 
when Houghton’s treaded belts are 
installed. 

The patented treaded surface, 
exclusive with Houghton, gives 
better pulley grip, truer running 
on the pulleys. The exclusive tan- 
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nage means longer life, softer 
grain, higher coefficient of friction 
—more power delivered with less 
slip. 

Mill men interested in these 
claims for extra front roll turns 
are invited to write for sample and 
full details. 


KE. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Third & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte 





















Our conveniently located 
plants and representatives 


offer quick service on 








quality .textile specialties. 





O HIGH POINT 


JOHNSON CITY NORTH CAROLINA 


TENN. 
© CHARLOTTE 


*% GREENVILLE 


\ SOUTH CAROLINA 


»~ 











Greenville plant: Production cen- 
ter for automatic loom bobbins 
and warp bobbins since 1923. 





Write, wire or phone to 





the nearest plant or rep- 





Johnson City plant: Production center resentative. 
for cardroom bobbins and skewers 


since 1924. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


m. ousLEy: Greenville, South Carolina 


A. D. Roper E. R. Holt: D. C. Ragan: 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. 


BETTER BOBBINS ® SPOOLS © CONES ¢@ SHUTTLES 
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Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor is Es- 
pecially Designed and Built for Textile 
Mill Use — to Beat Lint . . . Stop Shut- 
downs . . . Halt Power Leaks! 


TIME LOST in your mill due to motor shutdowns is 
sheer waste! What’s more—it’s a loss you can avoid! 


For, in the Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor, 
you get a motor that can’t get clogged up with lint 
. . . @ motor that operates at peak efficiency under 
the most severe textile mill conditions. Just switch 
it on — and you’ve got a motor you can depend 
on for years to come! 


Best of all — here’s a motor for which the textile 
industry has already shown a clear-cut preference. 
In hundreds of mills today, thousands of these motors 
are in daily use. 


If you want to solve your motor problems .. . 
eliminate lint as a motor-menace . . . do a better 
job of powering your textile machinery . . . and 
save money doing it — use Quick-Cleans! 


For complete facts, call the district office near you, 


or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
A 1390 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Just Switeh It 


HERE'S THE QUICK-CLEAN 
PRINCIPLE! Lint-laden air 
goes in and out through large, 
unobstructed air passages. All 
inside surfaces glass-smooth. 





NO LINT CAN ADHERE to 
smooth, hard stator surfaces. All 
working parts dust-sealed. Dis- 
toruonless stator is easily remov- 
able. Coils are shielded. 





INDESTRUC. 
TIBLE ROTOR 
is mounted on 
ball bearings in 
sealed cartridge 
units that keep 
oil in... keep dust out. 


rr 





RIGID FOUNDATION for 
Stator and Rotor is provided 
by one-piece steel base and 
bearing support. 





oe 


LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS. 
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COMMERCIAL SODIUM CHLORITE 





New Sleach Produces High Whites...With 
Gero L055 in Tensile Stren gth f 





leader in the manufacture 
of bleaching materials, 
pioneers again in pre- 
senting an entirely new 
bleaching agent — Com- 
mercial Sodium Chlorite grees C, 
(NaClO2). With this new 
product it is possible to 
bleach to a high degree 
of whiteness without loss 





MATHIESON SODIUM CHLORITE 


® Mathieson, traditional NaCl0, 


1. A flaked, semi-crystalline product. 
2. Light tan in color. 


3. Extremely soluble in water— 40% by 
weight at normal temperatures. 


4. Stable up to and including 150 de- 


5. Oxidizing power equivalent to 130% 
available chlorine. 


6. Non-hygroscopic. 


For example —in paper 
mills, it is being used for 
bleaching on the acid side 
and producing pulp of 
high quality which is sup- 
planting Scandinavian. 
In textile mills it permits 
bleaching on the acid side 
without degrading the 
fabric. Textile mills add 
chlorite to the kiers, 








in tensile strength. 


Under present everyday bleaching methods some 
loss in tensile strength usually results. The best 
that can be done is to keep this loss to a minimum 
while obtaining a satisfactory bleach. But now you 
can use Mathieson Sodium Chlorite which cannot 
injure cellulose fibres no matter how concentrated 
the bleach solution or how high the temperature 
of the bleaching operation. 


Sodium chlorite, a development of the Mathieson 
research department, is unique. It is the only dry 
sodium compound containing chlorine available 
for general bleaching work ... 130% available 
chlorine, 30% more than pure chlorine itself. 
Extremely soluble in water, it is very stable, non- 
hygroscopic. It bleaches and oxidizes in acid or 
alkaline solutions —is now being used successfully 
in treating textiles, paper pulp, starch, straw, and 
other materials. 


eliminating multiple 
boils and increasing capacity of existing equipment 
...equipment which has become doubly important 
in times of heavy production such as these. 


In all of these applications sodium chlorite is 
remarkably economical. Because of its unique 
selective action, which enables it to bleach with- 
out loss in tensile strength, every pound of sodium 
chlorite does useful work. Because of its high 
stability, none is dissipated and wasted in the 
process. Thus, bleaching with sodium chlorite 
means not only a better product and increased 
plant capacity, but more economical production 
as well. 


Drop us a line today for complete information on 
sodium chlorite. Our technical staff, the men who 
developed this amazing new product, will be glad 
to sit down with you and discuss how Mathieson 
Sodium Chlorite can help you with your bleach- 
ing problems. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
tHE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS unc.) 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS... SODA ASH. ..CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... . LIQUID CHLORINE . . . BLEACHING POWDER... 
HTH PRODUCTS...AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA...FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE...DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS 
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Gates Vulco Rope 
Drives on a Woonsocket 
Opener. 







All these pulleys were 
originally driven by a 
flat belt. It would last 3 
weeks and cost $18. The 
Gates Vulco Ropes 
shown were put on 4!/, 
years ago and are still 
going strong. 




















wi, Show Yo \ 
SAVE MANY DOLLARS ! 


It’s very easy to learn for yourself how a V-belt with a concave side 
What Happens saves your money. 


When a Just take any V-belt and bend it (as illustrated in the photo above). 
V-Belt Bends As the belt bends, grip its sidewalls between your finger and thumb. You 
will feel those sides bulge outward. 





If the belt is a straight-sided belt this bulging gives it a shape like 
that shown in figure 1 (on the left). Clearly this shape does not fit the 


sheave groove. 


But when you bend a belt that is built with the patented Concave side, 
you find that the sides become perfectly straight—as shown in figure 2. 
Here are the advantages: This shape exactly fits the sheave groove; this 
means uniform sidewall wear—longer life for the belt. Also, the full side of 
the belt is gripping the pulley, which means less slippage—a saving in belt 
wear and also in power. 


The concave side is a Gates patent. Only belts built by Gates are built 
with the concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 











GATES”: 








CHICAGO, ILL. HOBOKEN, N. J. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
1524 South Western Ave. Terminal Building 1631 Ist Ave.. South 2240 E. Washington Bivd. 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 2700 16th Street 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only 
by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


American Viscose Corporation 


228,480 Shares 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(par value $100 a share) 


1,568,000 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $14 a share) 





PRICES 
Preferred Stock $107.50 per Share 


plus accrued dividends from May I, 1941 


Common Stock $24. per Share 








Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these securities in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States 





MORGAN STANLEY & CO. DILLON, READ & CO. 


Incorporated 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION LEHMAN BROTHERS UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. CLARK, DODGE & CO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HEMPHILL, NOYES& CO. SHIELDS & COMPANY WHITE, WELD & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, E. A. PIERCE & CASSATT DREXEL & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
Incorporated 





Dated May 26, 1941. 
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Standard open SQUIRREL CAGE polyphase mo- 
fors are carefully engineered, precision built 
motors with rigid construction throughout and 
adequate insulation you can confidently apply 
to your toughest jobs. 





These DIRECT CURRENT motors are correctly en- 
gineered and precision built—available in a 
very wide range of both electrical and mechani- 
cal modifications. The extra rugged construction 
of these motors assures long life of dependable 
performance. 





A complete line of enclosed NON-VENTILATED 
motors is available in a wide range of mechani- 
cal -and electrical characteristics. These motors 
are ruggedly constructed with solid cast iron 
housings to withstand severe treatment on diffi- 
cult jobs. 


LOUIS /NLLIS 


SPLASH-PROOF motor. Designed and built from 
the ground up as a real splash-proof motor— 
full protection against acid spills —splashing 
liquids—high humidity. Completely protected by 
cast iron housing. 





This PROTECTED D. C. motor has the same gen- 
eral construction features of the motor illustrated 
above. The specially designed protective end 
bell and armature coverings make this motor 
especially adaptable for use in coal mines, 
quarries, or where dropping particles may hit 
the motor. 





These WOUND ROTOR (slip ring) motors are 
ruggedly constructed throughout. A wide range 
of speed variations are obtainable with com- 
paratively simple control. Available with me- 
chanical modifications for every industrial use. 























TOTALLY ENCLOSED FAN COOLED motors—for 
operation in atmospheres containing abrasive 
dust, corrosive fumes, dirt, oil, combustible dust, 
and similar conditions such as are usually found 
in machine shops, foundries, chemical plants, 
grain elevators, coal pulverizing plants, etc. 





These Direct Current EXPLOSION-PROOF motors 
have been inspected and explosion-tested by 
the Bureau of Mines Laboratory. Also tested, 
listed and appoved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories for all Class |, Group D explosive 
atmospheres. 





Louis Allis motors can be supplied with a very 
wide range of various types of gear reducers— 
integral—all-motor—gear-head—vertical—right 
angle or parallel—the proper drive for every 
industrial application. 


No matter what your electric mofor problem or requirement may be—we earnestly request 


your inquiry. Your needs will receive our most prompt and careful attention in every way. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Identical Twins Could Not Be More 
Uniform than Aridye* 





Aridye Colors with unusual uniformity of shade. 


a after yard, day after day, Aridye prints come off 


the machines, printing with amazing uniformity of shade. i | te ee | 
i 5 5 . What 1s Aridye? Aridye Textile Colors consist of perma- 


nent and insoluble pigments suspended in an organic 
vehicle. This vehicle contains a water insoluble binder 
which adheres to the cloth and anchors the color perma- 
nently to the fibres. 


Uniformity is only one of the many advantages when 
Aridye Textile Colors are used. They are fast to washing, 
exceptionally fast to sunlight, and offer new bright colors, 
reproducing the engravings exactly. 


Aridye Textile Colors more than meet the accepted 
standards of the industry. Many of them withstand over 
100 hours in the Fade-ometer. Not only are they fast to 
washing, they are fast to light, crocking, fusing, dry 


The selection of the right pigment, the exact form of 
the pigment, the method of dispersing, and the tenacity 
of the binder—these have all been determined by thor- 
oughgoing research to produce Colors of maximum 





cleaning, chlorine and hydro. fastness. 


The new superior printing qualities of Aridye Textile 


Millions of yards of cottons, dress fabrics, flannelettes, 
Colors have won many enthusiastic adherents. 


rayons and other synthetic fabrics have been printed in 


ARIDYE CORPORATION °* FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





XCEpy . 
ARIDYE BRINGS YOU THESE PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES To sunt’ FAST 
NO CHEMICAL AFTERTREATMENT + PRINTS IN FINAL COLORS - RAPID COLOR MATCHING e 
COLORS SHIPPED READY FOR USE + FEWER SECONDS -W BRiguy COLoR 
= 
U | 
& o NIFORMiry 
Aw E° Hi ¢ ye ap 
NGRa 
TEXTILE COLORS DUCED 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





You Get All Aridye _—— by Using Aridye Colors Reduced with Aridye Clear and Applied by the Aridye Methods 
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ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE, 


























IT iS EASY TO UNDERSTAND ABOUT ALUMINUM AND DEFENSE 


THE WHOLE THING BOILS DOWN to two simple questions: 


1. How much aluminum are America and England going to need? 
There is only one answer: The democracies must have all the 
aluminum it takes to win, and nobody knows how much 
that is. 

2. How fast is aluminum needed ? 


We don’t know, for sure, but just as fast as the aircraft plants, 
munition plants, shipyards, and the like, can be expanded to 
use aluminum and other materials for defense purposes. 


THOSE IN AUTHORITY IN WASHINGTON are putting together, day 
by day, expert estimates of what all these defense industries are 
going to need, month by month, clear to the end of 1942. These 
estimates, as issued, are our book of rules. 


FOR MONTHS WE HAVE BEEN, and are now, delivering aluminum 
for defense purposes far in excess of that called for by prior estimates. 


DEFENSE IS NOW TAKING from us over 40 million pounds a month. 
Every American ought to have a picture of just how much 
aluminum that is; here it is: 


Peace-time America, during the nine years from 1930-8, could 
find use for only 14 million pounds a month from us. 


In the busy year of 1939 we had to make only 27 million pounds 
a month to satisfy the civilian needs of this prospering country. 


Suddenly, defense alone needs 40 million a month! 14 million 
(civilian), to 27 (civilian), to 40 (defense) and soon to 50 
and beyond! 


. * * * 
YOU CIVILIAN USERS of aluminum are grand people. 


THE WAY YOU ARE DOING WITHOUT aluminum until producers 
can catch up again with civilian uses is typically American. We are 
sincerely grateful for your understanding. 

IN THIS RECESS you are having to scramble for RECESSITIES— 


other materials which just don’t fill the bill 100°%, because there 
is no pat substitute for aluminum. 


IT’S TOU’ ON YOU and it’s hard on us to have to turn 
away tem;...: *rily from the friends and pursuits of a lifetime. 


WE HAVE NOT TURNED OUR BACKS! 


WE INTEND that no civilian shall have to forego the things 
aluminum can do best one minute longer than we can help. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Dye according to specifications 
—rigid U.S. specifications about 
the exact color and permanent 
fastness of all cloth... You get 
good Government contracts on 
your dyeing, not your trying... 
To dye right, use Taylor Fulscope 
Controllers on your dye machines [ 


l qin pyres 
Agutanbuii ties Sins Y 


=MPERATURE troubles are viciously dan- a ae § FuLscope Ny : a 
. : ‘ ONTROLL 3 

gerous to profits these days. Take vat- , : 
dyed khaki, for instance. If the color’s not 
precisely perfect, if it’s not absolutely color- 


TAYLOR FULSCOPE CONTROLLER 
(Indicating Type) 


for exact temperature control 











fast, Uncle Sam may say “‘not for me.’’ You 
know that fluctuating temperatures can easily 
cause big troubles in dyeing. Don’t risk un- 
certain temperature control! Use ‘Taylor 
Fulscope Controllers. 


Taylor Fulscope Controllers insure auto- 
matic accuracy in governing and guarding 
whimsical and critical temperatures on jig 
vats, continuous dye machines, package dye 
machines, in your raw stock dyeing, and 
your skein and piece dyeing of woolens and 
worsteds. ‘Taylor Fulscopes keep tempera- 
tures on the nose throughout operations— 
you can’t depend on your oldest expert 
hands for equal care. 





Plan to keep on getting business from your 
toughest customer, Uncle Sam. Get full de- 
tails about the Fulscope Controller now. Ask Indicating + Recording + Controlling 


the Taylor aS Taylor Instrument Com- \ TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
panies, Rochester, N. Y. Also Toronto, Can. 
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which we are now able to offer as a 
result of this expansion, we direct your I} HERE TIERS POW ARR | & 
y Y/// / a | 


particular attention to the following: — 
Fe FOR COTTON and RAYON FINISHING 










































An acid type softener of organic origin, A COMPLETE 
softening agent suitable for 90% of cotton and rayon constructions and finishes and a wide 
variety of other finishing problems, it reduces inventory of oils and softeners. Highly concen- 
trated (water content about 167), it is completely soluble in warm water and will give 
comparable results with 50% to 75% less softener. It penetrates deeply and lubricates effect- 
ively, is easy to use, produces no scum, and is compatible with all starches, waxes, gums, 
and resinous finishes. It is highly stable and does not deteriorate with heat or age. 





BF AN IMPROVED CONCENTRATED, HIGHLY SULFONATED CASTOR OIL 


A very stable penetrant for dyeing, and an efficient softening 
material for kier boiling and rayon boil-offs. Improves whiteness of fabrics, leaving them 
soft and well conditioned for further processing, and effects complete removal of lubricating 
oils from yarns and stock. 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO.,INC. 


Established 1815 rR + ee enw Cc ec, RR. if. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @® CHARLOTTE @® COLUMBUS 





nee tne ee ee + te oe 
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Extra strength in malleable fittings means that every 
joint in your piping systems will stand up longer, more 
dependably, without maintenance. 

That is what you get. at no extra cost, when you 
specify Grinnell Malleable Pipe Fittings! Every one 
is made from superior malleable iron produced by 
exacting Air-Furnace process .. . 20% tougher, stronger 
than ordinary cupola-made malleable... more uni- 


AIR-FURNACE MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS BY 4G) | BJ | 


detail of metal structure and finish. 

Get this extra value throughout your piping systems 
with Grinnell Air-Furnace Malleable Fittings. Made 
in all standard types and sizes. Available everywhere 
through wholesalers, heating and plumbing contractors, 
and branch offices in all principal cities. Write for com- 
prehensive catalog, “Grinnell Pipe Fittings”. Grinnell 
Co., Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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OIL RESERVOIR 


OIL WICKING 


This system facilitates cleaning 
because of streamlining and fewer 
parts, and provides positive control 
of weight distribution. One weight 
controls 4 back lines of rolls, thereby 
eliminating the binding of multiple 
weights under the roller beam. Lubri- 
cating method saves oil by controlling 
distribution and increases life of roller 
covering. The weight hook has a finger 
grip for releasing weight load on rolls 
and the weight lever may be slipped 
out of the stirrup to facilitate removal 
of the saddle. The stirrup design also 


provides maximum cleaning space. 


The heart of this system remains 
the same,—our Patented Scroll Con- 


denser (made of Bakelite to eliminate 
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REMOVABLE 
WEIGHT LEVER 
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i NEW patented weighting system 


OIL HOLE TO RESERVOIR IN SADDLE 


OIL RESERVOIR 








INCREASED 
CLEANING 


SPACE 


. 2 







static) which gives the sliver a half 


turn of twist between the two draft- 


ing zones, folding in the outer fibres 





OIL WICKING 


















5 -Roll High- Draft Roving System 


and thus producing a stronger and 


more uniform yarn. 


Drafts up to 35 in one operation 
may be made by this method, while 
for higher drafts an additional 


process of conventional fine roving is 
recommended. 

Investigate the possibilities of this 
system for your mill. It can be applied 
to any standard make of existing 
frame as well as our new frame. 

e e 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 

PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 

BOSTON OFFICE: I6! Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Blidg.; 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: (201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St., New Yerk, U. S. A. 
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P and down the production lines of America’s 
defense plants, the call is for speed and more 
speed ... light and more light! 

That is why more and more defense plants are 
painting ceilings and walls with Save-Lite White. 
They find it the quickest, most economical way to 
boost plant lighting levels—and keep them high. 
Because whiter Save-Lite White reflects more 
light—more, in fact, than many silvered mirrors! 
Because Save-Lite White stays white longer... 
doesn't yellow or break down under strenuous 
plant conditions! 

Find out what Save-Lite White can do for you 
in your plant! Get in touch with a Save-Lite tech- 
nical representative. Or, send the coupon now. 


NEW BOB-N ENAMELS Brilliantly colorful enamel for 
bobbins, One coat covers solidly. Rapid-drying. Extremely 
flexible coating stands up under harsh wear, hard knocks. 
Resists heat. Will not stain, rub off or bleed. Comes in 14 
colors. Write for full particulars and color card. 
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COVER 
THE 
EARTH 





FREE! SEND THis 
= COUPON! 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
106C Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleve., 0. 
Please send me your Free, 30- 
page, illustrated file folder — 


“Facts About White Paint and 
Better Illumination.’ 



























Now...3 Efficient Processes in 1 Product 


A 


/ 


BR I 


UTINOL, another Jacques Wolf laboratory 
Ek; achievement for remarkable efficiency and real 
economy ! EUTINOL simplifies print washing, yields 
better results. It’s a 3 in 1 product, a concentrated 
fluid with rapid wetting, maximum deterging and 
softening properties. Can be used on all fibres and 
produces brighter, more lustrous colors and softer 
fabrics! 

EUTINOL rinses freely and when used with soap 
increases its action. 


—— 


NSF 
PRODUCTS | 


UTINOL fe 


WETTING 


DETERGING 


SOFTENING 


EUTINOL has high cation-active, softening quali- 
ties combined with standard wetting and detergent 
features—qualities not heretofore produced suc- 
cessfully in combination. Actually three processes 
in one! 


SULPHONATED OLEVENE 


A perfected synthetic product that outmodes Olive 
Oil. Highly efficient and less costly than Olive Oil 


—odorless, non-oxidizing. 


POO LETITIA IS LRT LL RAP OLS 
Mp Pe OO re ae Meare 
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THE THOROBRED LOOP ene 
| ared roun 
fi bottom..--! _ 
porcine on front of — os 
molded by new met ~paad 
eliminate pet” = 
its shape 40 
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the stick. Piss ” y ve d long 


Easy to 10s 
ao ond greater economy 


BRED LUG STRAPS 
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and have long; trouble- 
free life. 
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Proved in actual Mill Service, the long-lasting Dayton 
De Luxe Picker saves up to 50% in picker costs! The 
special fabrics in this picker are two times stronger... 
the resilient rubber that bonds the fabrics together is 
much tougher and stronger. In fact, Daytons are the 
only pickers that stand the gaff on the new XP’s, 
XL’s and XD’s. 

And that’s not all. All Dayton De Luxe Pickers are 
exactly alike—absolutely uniform. You can box the 
loom the same at all times. And once the loom is in 
parallel, it stays that way. Throwing a crooked shuttle 
is eliminated, and realigning time is saved. 

Because of a new method of molding, this De Luxe 
Picker is so smooth that jerked-in fillings are reduced 
to a minimum. 

Write today for all the details—or ask your nearest 
distributor about the De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U. S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
_..Greenville, S. C. 





GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO._Greenville, S. C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. Greensboro, N. C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.____Chariotte, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, inc._______.__.LaGrange, Ga. 











YOUNG & VANN __Birmingham, Ala. 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO _______Dallas, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. Providence, R. I. 





PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO.____ Providence, R. I. 
F. L. HERVEY CO. Fall River, Mass. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
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LOOM BEAMS 
AND BEAM 
BARRELS ... 
West Point loom 
beams and beam 
barrels are supe- 
rior in their op- 
eration and econ- 
omy. 





Other QUALITY Products 


THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim- 
inates heavy top 
rollers. ‘‘Blow 
Outs’’” reduced 
about 90%. Per- 


mits increase in 
twister speed. 





SOARES... 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 
efficiency and 
durability. 





PROVED— 


By Performance 


ofit 1° 








ore Pr 





LARGER BEAM-HEADS 


Investment of money to equip your mill to run 
larger beam heads and longer warps will give an 
annual return of 40 per cent or more. 


More yarn can be put on the beam with fewer 
run-outs on the loom. Fewer beams are handled, 
effecting a saving in the labor cost of slashing, 
tying-in, and placing beams in the loom. 


Waste is reduced at both the slasher and loom. 
Loom efficiency is increased because looms run 
longer with less time out for changing warps. 


These beam heads and beam barrels are superior 
in operation and economy. 


We also manufacture special textile ma- 
chinery, cloth room machinery, and textile 
repair parts. 








West Point FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 
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WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 
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U. S. Industry is prodding its pro- 
duction men. “Bend every effort 
towards accuracy and speed!” is 
the order. 





Your workers need maximum 
light for best production efficiency. 
Yet a two- or three-coat paint job 
takes costly time... time you can 
ill afford. You need a mill white 
that does the job in double-quick 
time. 


You need DULUX High-Hiding 
Mill White. It does most jobs with 
ONLY ONE COAT! 

You speed up repainting with 





DULUX because the paint crew 
goes down the line once. The job 
is done much faster than if two or 
three coats were used. You save 
plenty on material and labor costs 
with DULUX, too. 


You give workers brilliant light 
reflection with DULUX. DULUX 
reduces seconds ... your produc- 
tion costs drop. And DULUX keeps 
its intense whiteness because it 
stays whiter and cleaner. And this 
whiteness retention of DULUX 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s the time between re- 
paintings, greatly reduces paint 
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overhead. Find out more about 


DULUX High-Hiding Mill White. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Pinishes Div., Dept. C-61, Wilmington, Del. 


Please see that I get complete informa- 
tion about DULUX High-Hiding Mill White. 
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...since switching to TYCOL #264 GREASE 


Here, trouble with head motion cylinder gears 
and picking shoes was a continual, costly 
handicap. Various products had been tried on 
this peculiar but important lubricating job — 
without success. Recommended greases had 
one common fault; they did not retain their 
body. Result — washed grease, a tendency to 
splatter off the shoes and fall on the warp. 
Tide Water #264 grease corrected the trou- 
ble. Costly experimenting is a thing of the 
past. 400 looms have been running trouble- 
free for more than 5 years. Now head motion 
gears are also lubricated by this grease and no 


longer is there metallic dust in the gear box, 
thanks to the protective film of lubrication 
which this grease provides. 

Learn of the complete line of Tycol Textile 
Lubricants which have been developed and 
proved in service on looms, spinning frames, 
knitting machines and the like. From the com- 
plete Tycol line there is one to meet each of 
the various textile machine needs — engi- 
neered to fit the job precisely. Send for a copy 
of the new practical Tide Water Textile Lubri- 
cation Booklet. It will help you in choosing the 
correct lubricants to fit your specific needs. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 


17 Battery Place 


New York, N. Y. 
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3¥v A SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED,— 


Cleansers, Finishes, Accessories, Equipment... one 
responsibility for the proper and most economical 
maintenance of all the floors in your building. 



































YX JOB-FITTED SCRUBBERS AND POLISHERS 


From the complete Finnell line — 49 floor-mainte- 
nance machines in all — you can choose not only 
the model that best serves your needs, but also the 
size that effects the greatest saving. 


yy CLEANSERS, SEALERS, AND WAXES 
OF EVERY REQUISITE TYPE 


... including the famous Finola, the Original Scour- 
ing Powder; Solarbrite Soap Solution; Gloss Seal 
(several types); and Finnell-Kote, the solid wax 
(applied hot) that sets in less than ten seconds. 


sy 6 EXPERT COUNSEL 


... by men who know floors and their proper care 
...men who share the practical knowledge gained 
during Finnell’s more than one-third century of 
specialized experience in treating and maintaining 
all types of floors. 


yy 6A NEARBY FINNELL BRANCH 


In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an 
individualized service, to expedite that service, and 
to be readily available for floor surveys, demonstra- 
tions, and consultations, Finnell maintains branches 
in all principal cities of the United States. 


For a dependable, money-saving solution to your floor- 
maintenance problems, have a chat with the nearby Finnell 
man. No obligation. Phone nearest Finnell branch, or write 
Finnel! System, Inc., 1306 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, sn. 


Pioneers and Specialists itn FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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LINEN Finish 


on SPUN RAYON 
and COTTON! 


FINISHED with Sandoz LINEN 
FINISH S, spun rayon and cotton 
acquire the appearance, extra 
body and the actual feel of linen. 
* Goods when surfaced with 
LINEN FINISH S, present a cool, 
crisp, full hand with excellent 





draping qualities. * LINEN 
FINISH S, while a_ distinctly 
specialized treatment, is easily 
applied on the quetch, padder, 
tenter, or any other finishing 
equipment. It produces a semi- 
permanent finish requiring 
no high temperature drying. 








CHEMICAL WORKS nc. a 
oe J‘ 


61-63 VAN DAMSTREET,NEW YORK CITY SANDOZ 


= 


BOSTON MASS CHARLOTTE,N C PATERSON, NJ PHILADELPHIA, PA PROVIDENCE RI CHICAGO ILI LOS ANGELES CAI 
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streaking or discoloration. 








Electro-Matic Air Filter protection against smoke, soot and dust—in 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and drying operations—has saved the 
Textile Industry many thousands of dollars formerly lost by spoilage, 


The Electro-Matic combines electrical precipitation as an integral 
part of an automatic air filter for highest cleaning efficiency, and 
offers advantages not found in any other air cleaner on the market 
today. A postcard will bring you literature and complete informa- 
tion on how the Electro-Matic can save you money. Write today! 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Incorporated 


268 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 























HERE ARE A FEW. OUTSTANDING USERS 


Archer Hosiery Mills 


Columbus, Ga. 


S. W. Card Mfg. Co. 


Mansfield, Mass. 


Cloverdale Dye Works 


High Point, N. C. 


Cross Cotton Mills 


Marion, N. C. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills 


hattanooga, Tenn. 


Diamond Braiding Mills 


Chicago Heights, Jil. 


Dunean Mills 


Greenville, S. C. 


Franklin Process Co. 
Providence, R. /. 


Louisville Textiles, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Renfro Hosiery Mills Co. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 


Southern Chemical Cotton "J 
Chattanooga, Tenn. oe 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


Rossville, Ga. 


Statesville Cotton Mills 
Statesville, N. C. 


Thies Dyeing Mills 
W. Warwick, R. 1. 
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Thank You 


Textile Industry of America 


Frankly, we are amazed at the rapid acceptance 
American Textile Manufacturers have given 


Nopco “99” Soaps. 


When we developed these soaps our chemists 
to'd us they were outstanding — we believed 


they were outstanding ... but, we wanted to 




















A Few Reasons why 
sales of Nopeo “99” 
Soaps are the fastest 
growing in theindustry. 
Contain No Fillers 
Minimum of Free Alkali 


Gentle to Fabrics 


No Moisture “Pick Up” During 
Storage 


Save Storage Space 
Easier to Handle 


Uniformity of Specification 














know how would the textile industry receive 
them... how would they react under actual mill 
conditions? We have our answer. The com- 
bined judgment of textile mills from coast to 
coast proves we were right. 


Temporarily we are selling to the limit of our 
soap producing capacity! 


New machinery is under construction to 
greatly increase our production of Nopco “99” 
Soaps. Shortly, this equipment will be in 
operation. 


If you have not tried Nopco “99” Soaps, we 
ask your indulgence for but a short while. We 
ask you to bear with us until we are able to 
show you too why these exclusive patented 
soaps have exceeded our fondest sales dreams. 


Yes, Nopco “99” Soaps are going over big— 
we are sure once you have used these finer 
soaps, you will see why. 





REG. u.s. PAT. OFF. 


VOLVED THRU 


















RESEARCH” 











NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOSTON e CEDARTOWN,GA. e HARRISON, N. J. @ CHICAGO e 





LOS ANGELES 
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ACME PHOTO 

ths denman sheashetane af Wukeche” GabLauions SELF- BRA 
LOCKING HOLLOW 
SET SCREWS with 


the KNURLED POINTS 


Just set them up with no more than average effort and 

the ingenious knurled points automatically dig in with 
a grip that prevents working loose—a wonderfully in- 
expensive and efficient insurance against breakdowns, 
stoppages and repairs. Can be used over and over 
again. 









Maintenance men in many of the largest mills are 
standardizing on "Unbrako" protection. 


A note on your letterhead brings free samples and STA NDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


details .. . or better yet, next time you order, be sure JENHINTOWR, PEANA.  EOX 582 


to specify “UNBRAKO“! —— snancnes —— 


BOSTON + DETROIT > INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 


Req: U.S.Pat. Offic. 
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For lift check service, globe or angle bodies can 
be fitted with Cap, Disc Holder and Disc Holder 
Nut from Fig. 117A. For spring-loaded service, 
simply add Spring from Fig. 655A. 

















For stop and check service, use 106A trim but 
substitute Spindle from 630A and replace nut with 
check valve disc nut. 





For all these valves, pick discs exactly suited 
(0 each of your services. are a wide variety | 
of Jenkins Disc compounds from which to choose, 
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omething Bl G 


has happened in 
renewable disc 
valve design! 


... Something important to both executives 
and engineers. It is the Jenkins 106A family 
of Bronze Valves—each valve matched to the 





service, each valve-type matched to the others 


Look over this 106A valve . . . interchange its 
parts . .. see how you can adapt this valve to 
practically any service without removing the 
body from the line. Then you’ll be convinced 
that when Jenkins says VALVE FEATURES it 
doesn’t mean “gadgets”. 


Shown here are several important features that 
take but a moment to analyze. Briefly, Jenkins 
106A family permits you to: 1—Standardize 
buying for 90% of industrial piping; 2—Get 
drop-tight service; 3—Speed maintenance; 4— 
Minimize stock carrying. In connection with 
this valve, if you will send your name and 
address on a post card to Dept. V, 80 White 


a 
OS 











kins 106A family, start with standard 10 
trimming. Ic is exactly the same for globe 


] To appreciate the interchangeability of } 
angle body, screwed or flanged. 





If the valve is to be used for close contr 
simply remove the nut which holds the disc 
the disc holder and replace with this Thro: 
ing Nut, Fig. 344. 





For services requiring quicker opening a 
closing, simply substicute this Bonnet a 
Spindle from Fig. 942 in which the thre: 
are pitched more sharply. 


Street, New York, N.Y., we will send you free 
a gold-plated valve charm for your watch 
chain. Jenkins Service Representatives have a 
demonstration kit to show how, with 4 bodies, 
you can make 26 different types of valves. 


Don’t forget, the average labor cost for replac- 
ing a valve is $2.50. Granted that these Jenkins 
106A Valves cost a little more at first... but at 
the end of a year or two they will show a net 
saving ... and then go on giving trouble-free 
service for years to come. You can get them in 
stock from reliable supply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FOR THE BEST IN VALVE DESIG. 











BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


ree eo 
oc aa 
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BOWEN Patentec 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 


NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 


\ a 


~ 
RQ 


THERE'S A SALE 


RB The BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL 
OFFSET TRAVELER has proven its 
worth in the twisting of cord and plys where uni- 
formity of twist elongation and increased break- 
ing strength are important factors. This design 
prevents a gripping or binding effect, giving an 
even tension, an evener rounded product and 
longer life to the traveler. 


The BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL 

EDGE enables the swirling of the end, 
in passing through the traveler, to produce ideally 
smooth even yarn. There are no angular edges 
to flatten the end, which is not true of the ordi- 
nary type of ring travelers. This feature elimi- 
nates split ends in the throwing of rayons and 
silks, and does away with fly waste in the spin- 
ning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsteds, as- 


bestos and kindred fibres. 


eam. The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTI- 
CAL RING TRAVELERS have been 
developed to meet the particular needs of the silk 
and rayon trade in the process of throwing, due 
to the adoption of the vertical ring, particularly 
of the lubricating type. When a traveler of this 
type is at rest, it will lock on the outer upper sur- 
face of the ring, preventing the unthreading of 
the end, due to excessive twist as required in silk 
and rayon yarns. The creeping of the traveler by 
the twist imparted in the end is retarded, pre- 
venting the kinks which are so detrimental in 
the promotion of quality products. 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 
no tampering or loss 


in count. 
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—it's a tale that has become a veritable 
Aesop's fable to hundreds of textile mills during 
the past quarter century—the story of U. S. 
Ring Travelers' readiness to handle every new 


type of yarn. 


And it's the same tale with each fast-paced 
year, each overnight development in new yarns 
and fabrics. For the U. S. Ring Traveler Com- 
pany has been, and always will be, ready with a 


new series of precision-made, etiiciency-tested 
ring travelers, to keep step with each new de- 
velopment in the industry. 


That's why so many of the country's leading 
mills rely entirely on U. S. Ring Travelers. For 
they've a uniformity of weight and shape to re- 
tain correct tension required to produce good 
yarn, they don't overheat, they stay securely on 
the frame at high speeds, and there's always... 


“q Traveler for Every Fibre” 


. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives 
William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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Three-lane road 








A. B. C.= AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS= FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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to profitable 








Business Paper Advertising 








A.B. C. PROTECTS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, 
evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in 
A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective 
media selection. When you 
buy space in A. B. C. pub- 
lications your advertising 
is safeguarded by audited 
circulation. Always ask 
for A. B. C. reports. 











COTTON 


This publication is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
For verified information about the audience that you reach when you 
advertise in these pages, ask for a copy of our latest A. B.C. report. 


Successful business paper advertising calls for the 
application of these three basic principles: 


1 Make your advertising copy clear, concise, complete and in- 
formative. People read business papers to get business informa- 
tion. Give them facts and news about your products and services. 


2 Advertise regularly. Do what your successful salesmen do— 
call on customers and prospects consistently. 


3 Buy space carefully. Select media only on the basis of au- 
dited values and thus protect your advertising investment. 
Guesswork is wasteful and expensive.* 


* Reports issued by the Audit Bureau of Circulations tell 
you how much circulation a publication has; where it goes; 
how it’s obtained; an occupational or industrial analysis 
of subscribers; and what the subscribers paid for it. 


A.B.C. reports give you verified facts as to quantity and 
methods—an essential index to quality of circulation. 
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when you use 


MODINAL D 


for soaping 
fo MVA:Yo Mol am ol dliti-te Me Lololor 


Check the improvements in results and the 
saving in time made possible by MODINALD, 
new double-strength fatty alcohol sulfate. 
In the case of cotton goods, the following 
outstanding advantages are obtained: 


BRIGHTER DYEINGS avd prints are obtained 
by the full development of colors. 


CLEARER WHITES are produced on prints. 


ELIMINATES SCUM FORMATION ve fo acid or 
metallic salts carried over into the soap 
compartment, 


RINSING MADE EASIER; careful control not 
essential with Nodinal D. 


SANFORIZING BLANKET does not accumulate 
deposits—Modinal D saves time. 


> May we send you full information or have 
one of our experienced technical men call 
to discuss the money-saving advantages of SS PR POR ae okey 


this modern synthetic detergent? by the Gardinol Corporation to des- 
ignate a group of its fatty alcohol 


sulfates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION ° General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES AGENTS 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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Clean yarn from winders means less , 
breakage hence few bad transfers on eee: separates 


the warpers. ‘S187. 
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Every stop means lost production. Clean 
yarn keeps high speed warpers running 
smoothly. 


Swirling columns of air circulate around High velocity fan travels within the 


cones to prevent lint accumulation. monitor to keep this section clean. 


Long draft spinning, together with modern high- 
speed twisting, winding and warping machines, 
all throw out more short fibers and thereby set 
up a lint problem. 


Hand cleaning is costly since it limits the nurnber 
of sides a spinner can handle and is the means 
whereby gouts get into the yarn. 





Automatic cleaning with swirling currents of air, 
carefully directed, removes lint before it can 
accumulate. This means continuous production 
of clean yarn which in turn keeps subsequent 
machines operatina at capacity. Let an American 
MonoRail engineer explain further advantages. 
Write for copy of 24 page book. 





13106 Athens Ave., gg eS Ohio 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
LINT-FREE MOTORS 
CLEAN THEMSELVES 


Unobstructed Passages Let Air Circulate 


Westinghouse engineers designed tiie Westing- 
house Imt-free motor with large generous air 
passages. The inner surfaces of the end brackets 
are sanded, filled and finished smooth with a 
special high-gloss, hard-drying enamel. There 
are no pockets or corners in the passages where 
lint can catch. Lint goes in, through and out. 
The windings, too, are finished smooth as glass 
to prevent the accumulation of lint. 


Bail Bearings Are Permanently Sealed 


Sealed bearing construction permits the use of a 
smooth, rounded bearing housing without grease 
fittings or other projections on which lint might 
catch. And since no external lubrication is re- 
quired, over-greasing and the use of dirty or 
improper lubricant is eliminated. Also, with 
lubrication maintenance eliminated, there is no 
chance for drops of grease or oil to collect on the 
housing and provide spots on which lint can stick. 


Leading textile mill operators throughout the 


abe, teanerte Me Mapa 


Sco 


country have been quick to recognize the time 
and cost saving advantages of this special tex- 
tile motor. If you don’t have full details on how 
you, too, can use it profitably, see your West- 
inghouse representative soon. J-21114 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse 


Motors 
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Lint-Free 








Overloads can’t cause motor failures and loom 
shutdowns where Westinghouse ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom 
Switches are on the job. Bi-metal overload pro- 
tection with unchanging accuracy—a feature of 
Westinghouse motor control—takes the motor off 
the line automatically before damage can occur. 

Quick-make, quick-break operation, in addi- 
Loom 


tion, gives assurance that ‘“De-ion’’ 


Switches will continue on the job indefinitely . 


without need for attention due to burned or 
pitted starter contacts caused by slow-make 
operation or excessive arcing. ‘“‘De-ion’’ arc 
quenchers snuff arcs out almost instantly. 

It will pay you to investigate the added advan- 
tages of ‘“‘De-ion’’ Loom Switches that give added 
insurance against unnecessary shutdowns. Write 
today for details and prices. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


.. Here’s why! 


Bi-metal Protects Motor 


Accurate, unchanging Bi- 
metal overload relay takes 
motor off line auto- 
matically before overload 
can damage it. 


“De-ion” Arc Quenchers 
Protect Contacts 


Arcs are confined, divided 
and quenched in 4 cycle. 
Dangerous flashover is 
prevented contacts 
last longer. 


NORMAL 
RUNNING 
POSITION 











TR/PPED 
POS/TIO/’/ A, ‘to 
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J-21157 


Westinghouse 


“DE-ION” LOOM SWITCH 
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the arts of war. 


Symbol of leadership in dyes and chemicals for the Textile 
Industry is the Ciba trade mark; a promise of 


quality maintained by unremitting research. 


Printing Problems Simplified by 


CIBA 
Vat Pastes 


They are dispersed to insure good running qualities, 
maximum color yield and sharp, smooth prints. 














LEADERSHIP 


From its hilltop it looks out over the capital city of a 
mighty nation. It has seen that nation riven by bitter 
civil strife — it has seen partisanship and sectional 
prejudice consumed in the white fire of united patriot- 
ism. To less-favored nations it is an inspiration — a 
promise that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. The 
Capitol at Washington is the symbol of America’s 
LEADERSHIP in the arts of peace; and, if need be, in 











CIBA 
PRINTING BLACK A 
PASTE NEW 


... For Vat Color Printing 


Improved dispersability .. . 
produces a superior color 
value . .. excellent stability 
of printing pastes results in 
maximum economy. 


THE CIBA LABORATORY 
Exists To Serve You 


Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Service 
Technicians are ready at all times to 
cooperate with you in the solution of 
your problems. Please feel free to 
call upon them. 
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@ Readers of ‘‘Cotton’’ desiring a pes 
barbecue chef can get in touch with Wil 
P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. “C. 
As a side line, Mr. Vaughan does some sell- 
ing for U. S. Ring Traveler Company. The 
above picture taken at Anna Maria, Fla., by 
Jack Roy of B. 8. aa & Son Company. 


Misinterpretation 

It’s all in the way you look at it. In 
the May issue of CoTTON, you may have 
noted in the story of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association annual meeting, 
on page 73, a photograph of Mr. W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of this 
organization, making his address. As we 
reported it to him, unkind friends com- 
mented on the attitude of his distinguisred 
audience by saying that apparently Mir. 
Fred Symmes was asleep, General Grego'y 
reading and George Sloan yawning. O.rT 
editor received the following reply from 
“Mr. Mac’’: 

- but my friends misinterpreted it al- 
together. Fred Symmes’ pose is one of 
rapt attention, even to closing his eyes so 
he will not be disturbed by any outside in- 
fluences. General Gregory, after listening 
to me for awhile, is very much disturbed 
about his speech and is trying to doctor it 
up so it -vill be in a class with mine, and 
anyone who knows George Sloan knows 
that his pose is characteristic when he is 
ving his undivided attention to a discus- 
sion 


e 
Interesting and Valuable 


‘* .. For many years I have been a read- 


er of your publication and I find it more 


interesting and valuable each year.” 
F. L. STILL 
Superintendent 
Exposition Cotton Mills Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





We Beg Your Pardon 


‘‘On page 63 in the April issue of 
‘Cotton’, under the heading ‘Nylon Is 
Now Made in Canada’, there are two 
things wrong with the insertion. First, 
this heading leads you to believe that 
nylon yarn is manufactured in Cana- 
da, which is not the case. Nylon stock- 
ings are produced in Canada. Sec- 
ondly, as production manager of 
Belding Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, you have my name badly dis- 
torted as same should ke R. H. 
Kayser, and thought you ht con- 
sider that correction. I incidentally 
would like to add that we greatly en- 
joy your publication and especia'ly 
the way you present the news of the 
industry, and informat‘on on the lat- 
est developments in textile mach n- 


ery.’ 
R. H. KAYSER 











Copies Loaned Out 
“When they approached me for copies. 
. 1 found that I could not put my hands 
on very many, having loaned them out to 
individuals with marked articles.” 
P, W. PEELER 
Gen. Supt., 
Lincoln Mills of Ala., 
Huntsville, Ala. 





Rooke Heads A. B. P. 


William J. Rooke, president of the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
Atlanta, was elected president of Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, at the annual 
meeting of that organization at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on May 17. 
The A. B. P. is “a national organiza- 
tion of business publishers devoted to 
increasing their usefulness to their 
subscribers and helping advertisers get 





a better return on their investment.” 
It includes the leading publications of 
the country with paid circulation. 

The W. R. ©. Smith Company pub- 
lishes “Corron (Serving the Textile 
Industries)”, and Southern Power & 
Industry, Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal, Southern Hardware, ¢nd Electri- 
cal South. 





Knitter Hints 


A double-page presentation of the right 
and wrong way to handle cones of knitting 
yarns, as carried in our April issue, had a 
notation in very fine type offering to send 
reprints on this spread to interested mills. 
Among those who requested reprints for 
their employees and bulletin boards were 
officials and superintendents of such mills 


as: 
Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.: A. 
W. Wheeler & Son, Inc., Brevard, N. C.: 
Stimpson Hosiery Mills, Inc., Statesville, 
N. C.; Carroll Silk Hosier Mills, Ine.. 
Hillsville, Va.; Virginia aid Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Pulaski, Va.; Princeton Knit- 
ting Mills, Watertown, Conn. ; Jones Coun 
ty Vocational School, Ellisville, Miss. : 
Royal Hosiery Company, te Rothsvil_e. 
nr @ Hudson Silk osier Co.. Charlotte, 
oeelens Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga. ; 
Cites osiery Mills Athens, Ga. ; and 
Real Silk Hosiery Millis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cross Indexes 





A subscriber in Scotland who has kept 
his copies of CoTroN for many years writes 
for an extra copy of the November issue 
which he did not receive, “probably due to 
circumstances over which at present we 
have no control.” His use of the annual 
Cross Index is mentioned in an interesting 
way: 

“Many a time I have been sent abroad 
for my company and difficulties have arisen 
that I knew were so openly discussed in 
CoTTon. I always take my index with me, 
as I eannot carry volumes of the journal 
itself around, and if I should require any 
particular article, I send home for it.” 


* 
Roof Construction 


“Sometime ago I was reading an article 
on a new type of roof construction for tex- 
tile mills. ...i am very interested at the 
present in securing more data on same.” 

H. H. ROBBINS 
Asst. Supt., 
Compania Textilera Ariguanabo, 8S. A. 
Bauta, Cuba, 


* 
“Sizing Hosiery”—$.20 


“I noticed where you have a vaiuable 
pamphlet on Sizing Hosiery from Full- 
Fashioned Machines. I would like very 
much to have one if they are still avail- 
able.’ 

ROBERT L. ADAMS 
Adams Millis Corp., 
Tryon, N. C. 

© 


“Battery Filling” 

“In further reference to the study which 
you have just made, let me first thank you 
for giving me the opportunity to partici- 
pate and be among the first to have the 
results. ...I1 wonder if you could send me 
reprints on the thesis (battery filling) 
written by the member of Mr. James’ of- 
fice which appeared in CoTTon ?” 

FRED F. PHILLIPS 
V. P. Buck Creek Cotton Mills. 
Siluria, Ala. 





With “Cotton” 
at Greenville Show 


“ANALYZED 
ES APPROACH TO 
MARKET 


TEXT! 





~ Rounding out the recent series pictur- 
ing ‘‘Cotton’s’’ staff and also the one pic- 
turing Miss America, we take pride in pre- 
senting Mr. L. E. Allen, Western Manager of 
‘‘Cotton’’ and associated with us for almost 
20 years in the Chicago territory, along with 
. J. Rooke. As the wife of ‘‘Cotton’s’’ 
president, Mrs. Rooke herself is a long-time 
attendant at Greenville shows. 
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® The diagram below shows you why finishers 
of colored yarn fabrics have adopted the new 
DEGOMMA Finishing Process. 

By this process—which is possible only through 


the use of colorless, odorless DEGOMMA—finishers 

are eliminating a costly washing and drying, for 

( | | 1 ) with DEGOMMA a finishing material can be added 

directly to the desizing bath. The resuiting fabrics 

| are of quality equal or superior to fabrics ob- 
tained by conventional methods, 

p i () kK i | Adapting the plant-proved pEcomma Finishing 

Process to meet your mill condition is a service 

gladly offered. Our representative will go into full 


details. Call him in immediately or write us 


eine 
ete 





directly. 
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We All Must Help and Sacrifice 


THE UNITED STATES has entered a production 

race with a nation which has no strikes, no trou- 
ble with increased wage demands from workmen who 
don’t want to carry their share of the national burden; 
a nation where everybody works at what he is told to 
work at, and as many hours as he is told to work, and 
for what wages he is told he can have. 

We have got to win this production race. There 
is no question about that in the minds of practically 
everybody—we have simply got to win it. At the 
present time the United States has hardly struck a 
winning stride in this race. We have done pretty 
well, but not nearly well enough, Nobody can truth- 
fully claim that we have done well enough when nearly 
a million men since the first of this year have refused 
to work in their country’s defense, and several mil- 
lion more have threatened to refuse to work unless 
they were paid better for helping to save their own 
skins. 

Beyond any doubt, the people of this country have 
got to get over the boondoggling complex of the last 
eight years and realize that there are now forces at 
work which mean business. and unless we can meet 
those forces and overcome them the United States is 
going out of business. In this production race we are 
now excelling in producing strikes and confusion. The 
Secretary of Labor has complacently remarked that 
only a relatively small handfull of men are involved 
in strikes. With 49 million people employed, one-half 
million on strike is only one per cent—a mere baga- 
telle. Such optimism is inexcusable. Those who have 
struck against their country in its time of peril have 
been mostly workers in key industries. To say that 
the number is small is to minimize a terrible danger. 
If the boy who has his arm stuck in the dike goes on 
strike, the whole structure collapses, and even though 
this protector of the dike should be the only person 
on strike in a whole territory, his malingering can 
destroy the territory. If a dozen men in some stra- 
tegic bottleneck can render ineffectual the work of a 
thousand dozen who need their assistance, then it is 
fatuous to an extreme to contend that since only a 
dozen men are striking, the matter is of no conse- 
quence. 

The mental attitude behind these strikes indicates 
that the majority of organized working people are 
either terribly indifferent to the role they must play 
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in national defense, or they need to do something 
about the attitude of the leaders of their organizations. 
An extremely illuminating insight into the apparent 
attitude of the organized working people of the coun- 
try is given by the statement issued by the heads of 
the railroad unions in connection with their drive for 
a 30 per cent increase in pay. In view of the fact 
that railroad people are amons the best paid in the 
world. and that many of them are now grossly over 
paid in proportion to the work and responsibility in- 
volved, an increase of 30 per cent sounds a bit fan- 
tastic. Two or three months ago there were strikes 
for five per cent increase in pay. Then the coal 
miners came along with a demand for about 15 per 
cent. Following that, 200,000 automobile workers 
struck for 20 per cent. Now we have the railroad 
workers—a million or more—stoutly demanding 30 
per cent. 


THE REASONS advanced for this 30 per cent increase 
are almost staggering in their implication. Quoting 
from Associated Press dispatches, the railroad unions 
state: 

“The wages of railway employees are rapidly drop- 
ping below wages paid men in other industries. 

“Soaring prices and the general increased cost of 
living, including rents and taxes imposed upon em- 
ployees, are important factors in the situation. 

“In four years the productivity of railroad men 
has increased 43 per cent without any increase in 
compensation. 

“Railway employees suffered tremendously from 
the business depression which engulfed the nation in 
the early ’30’s and they feel they have a right now to 
share in the profits accruing to the railroads as a re- 
sult of a general increase in the business of the 
country.” 

According to this statement, the unions controlling 
the railroad employees are flatly warning the people 
of the United States that the members of their unions 
are not willing to carry their share of the defense 
burden, but expect to have their wages increased 
enough to compensate for any taxes which must be 
levied to provide for our defense. The public is also 
notified that the railroad employees expect to continue 
their present policy of taking it away from the rail- 
roads a little faster than the railroads can make it, a 
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policy that has been successfully followed ever since 
the World War. 

If the productivity of railroad men has increased 
43 per cent in four years, this has been done against 
their violent objection. A few years ago they were 
trying to get Congress to pass a law to prevent the 
railroads from doing the things that have made this 
increase in productivity possible. Furthermore, with- 
out these things being done, many more railroads 
would have gone bankrupt. 

The statement that the wages of railroad employ- 
ees are rapidly dropping below wages paid by other 
industries merely proves that there is already too 
much inflation by unwarrantable wage raises, and 
now the railroad people are going to double up on this 
inflation by demanding their share of it. 

The wage increases granted by General Motors run 
about 50 million dollars a year. It is estimated that 
if the railroad workers are granted 30 per cent in- 
crease, this will add 168 million dollars a year to the 
consumers’ bill. The terrible thing about this is that 
it gets none of us anywhere. One group simply tries 
to catch up with the other. If this wage increase for 
the railroad people is granted, it means higher freight 
and passenger rates, and growls and grumbling from 
millions of other working people that their wages must 
be raised to compensate for the increase in the cost 
of living. The demands of the railroad workers are 
merely cited here as an example, because they are a 
little more exorbitant than usual. because they are 
even less justifiable than demands of some other 
groups of people, and because the reasons advanced for 
these demands are so clearly indicative of the rising 
tide of inflation. 


IF THE organized working people of the United 
States flatly refuse to carry their share of the defense 
burden, then who is going to carry it? The organized 
workers, while greatly in the minority, occupy key po- 
sitions which permit them to block completely the en- 
tire defense program or anything else that they want 
to block. The demands of the railroad workers typify 
the entire trend of the past six months. The organ- 
ized working people of the United States have served 
notice on everybody that if they are going to help in 
the defense of this country they not only expect to 
make no sacrifices, but they expect to make distinct 
gains at the expense of the rest of the public. 

This is a situation which simply cannot prevail if 
this country is going to continue to exist. A country 
cannot be defended by a people who refuse to defend 
it. It is as clear as anything can be clear that this 
country cannot be defended unless millions of people 
are willing to sacrifice something in its defense. Many 
leaders of organized labor in the United States have 
declared that organized labor is not going to make 
any of this sacrifice. According to a recent press dis- 
patch the president of the C. I. O. advocated income 
tax exemption on incomes for married people up to 
$2,500 a year. That is, a C. I. O. member must not 
have to pay taxes, and can be depended upon to strike 
for higher wages, to be paid by somebody—just whom, 
is not quite clear. 

Now, the railroad brotherhoods come along and 
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admit that increased taxes are hitting their member- 


“y ship and that they mustn’t have to pay taxes, and re- 


quire a wage increase to cover these taxes. 

Where is this sort of industrial policy leading us? 
If the working people of the United States refuse to 
be taxed—that is, demand increased wages for pay- 
ing these taxes, which is the same thing—where is 
the country going to get the money to pay for the 
labor that is needed to-carry on the work that has to 
be done? If the working man feels that the Govern- 
ment ought to pay his taxes for him, we would seem 
to have reached the ultimate limit of economic im- 
becility. 

The production race in which we are entered can 
never be won until most of us are willing to put a lot 
into the effort to win it, instead of trying to get a lot 
out of this effort. It is going to be a question of 
giving a lot and getting precious little back except 
the security of our country. 

The Federal Government has temporized with this 
situation about as long as it can, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment is principally to blame for the situation. All 
of the policies of the past eight years have made such 
a situation inevitable. The Federal Government has 
been desperately striving for eight years to get an in- 
flation going again. A Government which has spent 
so much time and money, and shaped its policies so 
carefully to produce a thing, is hardly fitted to stop 
it when it begins to get out of hand, Only public 
opinion moving swiftly to back up Government action 
can avert a catastrophe. A few more million work- 
ing people openly refusing to do their bit for the 
country and demanding 20 or 30 per cent more wages 
will get this inflationary movement compietely out of 
hand. We have pointed out from time to time that 
the national socialistic policies adopted during the past 
seven or eight years will lead straight to the Nazifi- 
cation of this country if these policies are allowed to 
reach their natural conclusion. We now seem to be 
hastening toward that conclusion. 

The overwhelming majority of the American pub- 
lic is for national defense; this majority realizes in 
a hazy sort of way, yet still realizes, the peril that 
hangs over the United States. This majority realizes, 
even if indistinctly, that unless we get to work and 
produce rapidly the materials necessary to beat the 
Axis Powers, the United States is going to be obliged 
to assume indefinitely a military burden that will for- 
ever put an end to our pleasant and prosperous way of 
life. No nation can enjoy the comforts and blessings 
of life that we have been accustomed to if every man 
has to carry a soldier on his back. The will of the 
overwhelming majority of the people in this country 
is for going ahead with the necessary defense of the 
country by whatever means may be necessary. If the 
organized working people refuse to pay taxes and re- 
fuse to work at the defense of their country unless 
they are handsomely bribed to do so, then national 
bankruptcy is not around the corner, but is actually 
staring us in the face, and when inflation goes about 
so far, we cannot carry on by any orderly processes of 
democratic government and will be obliged to adopt 
some sort of Fascistic or Nazi dictatorship of our own 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Textile Mill Conditions and 





Practices in Argentina 


By George W. Murphy. Jr.. 


Formerly of Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala.; now witk 
S. A. Fabrica Argentina de Alpargatas, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


THIS ARTICLE gives first-hand information 
on textile manufacturing in Argentina 
by a competent operating executive from 
the United States. Mr. Murphy went to 
Buenos Aires in April 1939 to accept a posi- 
tion in the spinning mill of S. A. Fabrica 
Argentina de Alpargatas, whose Buenos 
Aires plants, equipment and practices he 
fully and interestingly describes. The com- 
pany operates mills also in Uruguay and 
Brazil. 
Mr. Murphy’s description of Argentine 
methods is particularly interesting as the ob- 


servations of a mill man trained in the 
United States who has been in Buenos Aires 
long enough to observe and evaluate prac- 
tices there. Without making comparisons, 
he especially comments on the practices 
down there which differ from methods for 
similar purposes in his native country. He 
has prepared his comments in the interest- 
ing, informal letter to the Editor below. 
The accompanying illustrations were 
brought to “Cotton” by R. M. Fraser, asso- 
ciate manager of the Alpargatas company, 
on his visit to the United States last April . . 
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AS TWO YEARS have passed 

since we left Siluria, Ala., to 
come to Argentina, perhaps you 
might be interested to learn what 
has happened to the Murphys in 
the meanwhile. You might also be 
interested in how Argentine tex- 
tile manufacturing, as I have seen 
it, stacks up with that back home. 
Having seen only a few mills my 
ideas might be a bit one-sided but, 
at least, they will be in the main 
from the biggest textile outfit in 
the country and from a mill that 
we think is as good as they come 
in any part of the world. 

While Dot and I had previously 
been prepared by my week’s stay 
in Buenos Aires early in 1939 and 
by all the reading matter that we 
could find on Argentina, still we 
didn’t expect to find the pleasant 
and enjoyable life that we have 
found. People simply have to live 
some time here before they re- 
alize that life here is, or can be, 
much like living in any other big 
city, even a U.S. one. Due to the 
movies, the radio and the rapid 
transportation to and from every 
part of the world, Buenos Aires 
has all the comforts (and many of 
the discomforts) of anywhere else. 
In Argentina, too, we have “swing 
fans’, “double-features”, traffic 
jams and short dresses. One soon 
becomes settled and “criollo” as na- 
tive things are called. One thing 
I have yet to see, however, is the 


much talked of easy life and list- 
less outlook one hears in connec- 
tion with the Latin countries. Ar- 
gentina is very definitely not a 
“manana” country and one finds 
the same ambition and desire to 
get ahead as elsewhere. 

This country is mainly agricul- 
tural although industry is daily 
playing an increasingly important 
role. During the last ten years lo- 
cal industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds and rare is the article 
which may not be found “Industria 
Argentina”. 

In general, the factories are 
small but there are a few scat- 
tered about employing from 2,000 
to 5,000 workers, if not more. in 
recent years quite a number of 
well known foreign manutacturers 
have put up their own plants to 
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manufacture exclusively for Ar- 
gentina. The war has made things 
a bit easier for local industry al- 
though British industry has deliv- 
ered exceedingly well. German 
and Italian goods are, of course, 
coming only from pre-war stores. 
We hear of bits coming through 
Japan but we mark it down as 
propaganda as we never see any 
results. 

While Argentine cotton has 
failed the hopes and expectations 
of many, production is climbing 
steadily and quality grows better 
slowly. In the better sections 2,000 
pounds of lint have been made to 
the acre but an average for the 
country would be between 300 and 
600 pounds. Although there are 
some parasites that do harm, there 
is no boll-weevil here. Argentina 


ttn 


Airplane view of Alpargatas plants in Buenos Aires. The spinning, 
weaving and finishing departments are in the taller buildings at the left. 
The company also operates textile plants in Uruguay and Brazil : 
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Some views in the Alpargatas mill. 
right, long draft, individual-drive spinning frames. 





Upper right, controlled draft drawing and long draft roving. 
Lower left, No. 44 cone winders. Lower right, some of 





Upper 


the dyeing equipment, including facilities for package, beam, and roving dyeing. ; : : . 


has never been a real competitor 
with the U. S. in raw cotton, say 
on the scale of Brazil, but we must 
remember that there yet remain 
thousands and thousands of acres 
of the richest of soils to be culti- 
vated. Serious attempts are now 
being made to grow quality and 
“staple” cotton as local mills are 
showing their first willingness to 
pay premium prices for “top- 
notch” cotton. 

As import duties force the use 
of local cotton, bad seasons work 
an unfair hardship on the mills. 
Unlike the U. 8., planting is done 
in a restricted area so that when 
one part is bad, all is bad. As a 
whole, however, the cotton com- 
pares very favorably with Ameri- 
can. It is a bit worse in all re- 
spects and mixed staple is a con- 
stant defect. This is probably the 
reason that fine numbers are nct 
spun here although up to 60s have, 
at times, been offered as_ sale 
yarns. The cotton must not be so 
bad if tire cord and fabric are 
made to meet U. S. specifications. 
There are U. S. mills today that 
use worse cotton than the average 
here. 

Of the 29,000 textile workers in 
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Argentina, 40 per cent are of for- 
eign nationality. Italians and 
Spaniards predominate although 
there are large numbers of Lithu- 
anians, Germans, Portuguese and 
Poles. There are only 29 North 
Americans (as the Argentine calls 
us). While our plant is not or- 
ganized, unions are a growing fac- 
tor and one to be remembered. The 
outlook on unions is very similar 





A long draft roving frame in the 
Alpargatas mill. Note the headstock 
drive, reasons for which are de- 
scribed in the article. : ; ; 


to that in the U. S., both from the 
management’s and the _ laborer’s 
point of view. 


Strong Labor Laws 


While labor loads are much low- 
er here than in some countries, it 
is probably due to the youth of the 
industry and the lack of a textile 
“class” of people. Women are 
used here far more than elsewhere. 
In the cotton industry, 86 per cent 
of the workers are girls, although 
no night work may be done by a 
woman. They must not begin be- 
fore 6:00 A.M. (7:00 A.M., during 
the three winter months) and may 
not work after 8:00 P.M. By law 
no women or minors may work on 
pickers or cards. Minors between 
14 and 18 comprise 14 per cent of 
the workers but have special laws 
covering them. 

It might be of interest to review 
briefly the labor laws, which, by 
the way, are older and more strin- 
gent than those at home. One 
hears no complaining against them 
and, as a rule, they are complied 
with. The maximum work week is 
48 hours for everyone. No work 
may be done on Saturday after- 
noon, Sunday nor the five official 
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holidays. The maximum day is 
eight hours but for minors it is 
six. No woman may work past 
1:00 P.M. without a two-hour rest 
period (“siesta”). Each woman 
pays a small tax (her employer 
pays double this) to defray ex- 
penses of the “Maternity Law”. On 
the birth of her child she receives 
300 pesos (75 U. S. dollars). The 
law allows her four months to re- 
turn to her job. 


Some Wage Rates 


Rates are much lower than U. S. 
rates but they are high for South 
America. The Government recent- 
ly published the following as be- 
ing accurate averages: 


Tender of pickers ._.14 cents per hour 


(U. S. Cy.) 
eards ____15 cents per hour 
(U. S. Cy.) 
drawing —~10 cents per hour 
(U. S. Cy.) 
roving _.__10 cents per hour 
(U. S. Cy.) 
spinning ~10 cents per hour 
(U. S. Cy.) 
looms ____12% cents per hour 
(U. S. Cy.) 
Loom fixers —___-_-- 21 cents per hour 
(U. S. Cy.) 
Foremen ____ --_-~~ $50 per month 


Women are preferred as work- 
ers, partly due to the lower pre- 
vailing female wage rates and 
partly because they make more de- 
pendable workers. Strange indeed 
it is to see women operating slash- 
ers, slubbers, intermediates, doff- 
ing spinning and acting as “fore- 
women”. These women “fore- 
women” (“‘Capatazas”’, they are 
called) are amazingly capable both 
in handling the help and in tech- 
nical knowledge. 

We have no negroes here. Work- 
ers are neater and better dressed 
than those in the U. S. and the 
women are particularly neat. One 
is rarely seen, in or out of the fac- 
tory, without a liberal supply of 
powder and rouge. 

Living conditions for the work- 
men here, while not so good as 
those in the U. S., are good. The 
wage rates given do not show a 
fair comparison as the basic com- 
modities of life are cheaper here. 
Workers also get more hours here 
over a period of several years as 
short time is less than in the U. 8. 

Argentine labor loads may not 
be compared directly with those of 
a country with a settled textile 
industry. No “cotton mill’ group 
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Some of the beam twisters for tire cord in the Alpargatas mill. 


of people has been formed and ex- 
perienced help is impossible to 
find. All workers, therefore, must 
be taught from the beginning. Too, 
where women are used more than 
men, labor loads fall. Cotton is a 
bit worse than U. S. and runs a 
bit worse. The following labor 
loads which are taken from our 
mill may not show average condi- 
tions, but they will give some idea 
of what is being done: 


Typical Work Assignments 


Tenders of pickers (lap runs 5 min.), 
6 fronts 

Tenders of cards (14 lIbs./hour), 18 to 
24 

Tenders of drawing 
draft), 48 del. 

Tenders of slubbers (.50-hank 11 x 6), 
96 spindles 

Tenders of intermediates (1.00-hank 11 
x 5), 120 spindles 

Tenders of speeders (2.00- and 3.00- 
hank 8 x 4), 320 spindles 

Tenders of spinning 12s yarn, 800 spin- 
dles 

Tenders of 36-inch denim looms, auto- 
matic, 20 looms 


(S.L. controlled 


Argentine building construction 
is ideal for cotton mills. Practic- 
ally all buildings are of reinforced 
concrete construction and most 
factory buildings are new. Thus, 
there is little “building sway”, 
and no “settling” of machinery 
once it is put down. Buenos Aires, 
home of Argentina’s textile indus- 
try, has a terrific climate for cot- 
ton, however. Humidity content 
often varies from 30 to 100 per 
cent in one day. Artificial humidi- 
fication has come in rather slowly, 
although one mill is installing an 
“‘Air-Changer.” 

While textile machinery here is 
mostly English, there is some of 
practically all makes in the world. 
There are mills with North Ameri- 
can, Swiss (which is very good), 
German, Czechoslovakian and even 
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one with Japanese. Various Euro- 
pean nations (before the War) 
have had periodic expositions of 
their products and textile machin- 
ery is always part of the display. 
Magazines and books of a techni- 
cal nature in all languages are 
read. Thus the industry has the 
opportunity of choosing the best 
ideas from all the world. Of 
course, deliveries of any nature 
from the “Axis” countries are 
stopped and from other countries 
things move slowly. 

In 1938 there were 343,000 cot- 
ton spindles in this country, prac- 
tically all of them on very coarse 
counts. The average number for 
our company would be near 10s. 
About 50 per cent of this spinning 
is long draft, although little long 
draft roving has come in. There is 
little visiting from one factory to 
another. It often takes even sales- 
men who are good friends of a man- 
ager years to get from the office 
into the mill. There are no techni- 
cal associations for problem dis- 
cussion. 

Our factory, which is primarily 
a shoe factory specializing in “al- 
pargatas”—a rope-soled canvas 
shoe which is worn in enormous 
quantities in this country—is locat- 
ed a seven-minute auto ride from 
the center of the city. The factory 
is comprised of three buildings, all 
located together, one small building 
about 10 miles out of town, and 
three warehouses a few blocks from 
the main factory. In the original 
or oldest building are made the al- 
pargatas (110,000 pairs per day), 
the rubber shoes (12,500 pairs per 
day), the leather shoes and boots, 
and the jute and sisal cords and 
rope. The main offices of the com- 
pany are located on the top floor 
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THIS photograph illustrates an unusual and interes!- 

ing procedure for mixing the starches and other 
ingredients in the size mixture for slashers in the 
Alpargatas plant. The system is used also for making 
up the starches for finishing processes. 

Each type of starch used is stored in the large silos 
or tanks, the lower ends of which are shown at the top 
of the picture. Each of these four silos is approximately 
45 feet high, and 36 inches in diameter. The supply of 
starch is put into them through “man-hole” covers at 
the top. 

On the floor underneath each silo is seen a size mix- 
ing kettle. A movable balance contains a container that 
holds approximately the amount of starch desired for a 
mix. The track is located underneath the delivery chutes 
of the starch silos. The operative is seen taking starch 
from the third silo. A unique valve arrangement was 
devised, which is used to feed the starch into the bal- 
ance container. When the proper weight of starch has 
been put into the container, it is then released, from 


the container, into the proper mixing kettle below. 

All softeners, penetrating agents, etc., for the mix are 
premixed into a standard solution on ‘the floor below, 
and pumped, by measure, into the mixing kettle through 
a hose from a measuring vessel similar to the gasoline 
pumps used in filling stations. Paraffin, animal lards 
and similar ingredients are kept in liquid form and add- 
ed separately. 

The size kettles are equipped with electric paddles 
and size gear pumps for agitating the mixture and cir- 
culating it to the slashers, where there are storage tanks 
of a similar size. As yet, there is no size re-circulating 
arrangement, but the slashers are equipped with auto- 
matic size level controls. It is planned later to add 
automatic instrumentation to the size cooking equip- 
ment. 

The company has found a distinct saving in the 
amount of starch consumed, greater uniformity and ac- 
curacy of size mix and a definite saving in labor, since 
beginning the use of this system several months ago. 





of this building. This office is forizing for which we have exclus- thread is polished and wound here 


somewhat unique in that only the 
top three executives have parti- 
tioned offices, the others being lo- 
cated in one large room which ex- 
tends the entire length of the build- 
ing. All sales, factory calculations, 
engineering, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting is done here. 

This office is the pride of the 
management, as out of 150 girls 
employed here, 125 have worked 
their way up from the factory it- 
self, by studying in the factory 
school and by self-application. I 
can assure you that one would never 
take these girls for factory girls 
who have worked machinery in the 
plant. 

In the second building are located 
the spinning, weaving, dyeing and 
finishing. Here is done the San- 
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ive Argentine rights. Sanforized 
denims is one of our biggest busi- 
nesses. Our sanforizing machine, 
made by the Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Company, is one of the 
widest ever built. 

The third building is devoted 
principally to the waste mill which 
works up all of our waste plus a 
considerable amount purchased out- 
side. Here also we make, from this 
waste, blankets, floor cloths, dish 
cloths, towels and polishing cloths. 
Here, too, we have our tape weav- 
ing, which covers a great variety of 
narrow fabrics including elastic 
and military webbing. 

In the same building is located 
the braiding department, where on 
Wardwell braiders we make corset 
laces, shoé laces, etc, Cotton sewing 


and bias tape finished for sale. The 
top floor of this building is special- 
ly designed with a minimum of col- 
umns and is devoted to the manu- 
facture of tarpaulins, tents and 
wagon covers for which is utilized 
a waterproof canvas made in our 
textile mill. Occasionally this de- 
partment receives orders for circus 
tents, the largest of which so far 
was made to accommodate 3,000 
people. 

All help for the whole factory is 
hired and controlled through a cen- 
tral personnel office, where there 
are kept extremely accurate records 
on each of the 7,500 workers. All 
workers are required to wear uni- 
forms, from the lowest worker to 
the superintendents, color denoting 
rank and building in which a per- 
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son works. A staff of doctors, 
dentists and nurses in modern, 
superbly- equipped offices are fur- 
nished free of charge. A non-prof- 
it store is operated and hot and cold 
showers are continually open to all. 
To an American textile man, one of 
the outstanding features of the fac- 
tory is the cleanliness and the mod- 
ernness of the dressing rooms and 
lavatories. Each worker has his or 
her own locker. Cleanliness in the 
lavatories is not just a request but 
an order. (No spitting on the floor 
is allowed anywhere in the mill). 
The help here is the neatest and 
cleanest that the writer has ever 
seen. 


Description of Mill Equipment 


Our cotton mill started with 
weaving many years ago. In 1923 
the first spinning was put in (6,000 
spindles). Since then it has grown 
to 53,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 
Daily (14 hours) production is now 
over 66,000 pounds with 10s the av- 
erage count. A growth over a pe- 
riod of years has not allowed “Al- 
pargatas” the most orderly of lay- 
outs but it has allowed the most 
modern improvements when they 
came out. Most of the spinning 
machinery is Howard & Bullough, 
England, and most of the weaving 
is British Northrop. We do have, 
however, some Saco-Lowell, Rieter 
(Swiss), Tatham (English), Platt’s 
(English) spinning equipment, 
Draper X and quite a few types of 
English looms. The factory is run 
along English lines in that weaving 
and spinning are operated as sep- 
arate mills and under separate su- 
perintendents. 

I might mention that the factory 
is always on the lookout for new 
improvements and is not behind the 
times as a South American mill 
might be expected to be. Our jute 
mill is perhaps the only conveyor- 
ized jute mill in the world. (Every- 
one in Europe and America told us 
that it would be impossible to con- 
veyorize this factory but today it is 
the most perfectly coordinated con- 
veyor unit in the plant). Our rub- 
ber factory has the most up-to-date 
machinery and produces rubber 
“sneakers” with as little labor per 
shoe as any factory. Expansion has 
been the watchword for years and 
in the writer’s two years here we 
have purchased 45 cotton cards, two 


waste cards, four lap winders, 1l 
drawing frames, 11 fly frames, 
2,000 spindles of spinning, one 
comber, 50 Draper X looms, 25 
British Northrop looms, one Platt’s 
webbing loom, one automatic pirn 
winder, four cone winders, one 
Proctor & Schwartz cheese dryer 
and two tire twisters. 

In the mill there are many things 
of interest, many of them in use in 
the U. S. and many of them not in 
use. Beginning at the opening, I 
will try to go through the mill de- 
scribing the things which have in- 
terested me most. Understand that 
I do not hold them up as better than 
U. S. practice, but as being of in- 
terest and as working well here. 


picker fronts have safety devices 
(see photo). The pickers are con- 
nected by piping to result in single 
process. 

The cards are 37-inch width, but 
otherwise similar to H. & B, Ameri- 
can. We do have a few Platt Bros. 
cards which are similar to Whitin 
cards. One strange factor on these 
cards is that the flats are driven 
from the second flat stand from the 
front. This allows freedom from 
the customary crowding at the front 
of the cards. All are individually- 
driven (1% h.p. motors) with a 


safety stop which doesn’t allow the 
stripping door to be opened while 
the cylinder is in motion 
with a wrench). 


(except 
All cards are vac- 





Illustrating the safety device on pickers described in the accompanying 


article. 


English opening and picking dif- 
fers from U.S. practice in that less 
blade beating is done. Kirschners 
are not used and more hopper feed- 
ers are used in the line itself (not 
for blending). The Shirley Cage, 
which may be applied either in the 
opener or picking section, is a fast 
revolving screen which reduces dust 
greatly. Even with the dustier Ar- 
gentine cotton our opening and 
picking is freer of dust and fine fly 
than any similar room I ever saw. 
(We have no partition between the 
opening and the picking.) Our man- 
agement is partial to dust trunks. 
We have quite a few and have no 
trouble from them. Needless to say, 
they give us extensive cleaning. One 
opener section supplies one breaker 
picker section which in turn sup- 
plies two finisher sections, where 
14-ounce laps are produced. All 
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Strips fall onto the 
rolls are not 


uum stripped. 
bonnet as Thomson 
used. 

We never grease the cylinder 
bearings. In each is placed a small 
square of woolen flannel which 
holds the oil and applies it. The 
writer has never seen a hot cylinder 
bearing. Lickers-in are ball-bear- 
ing equipped. On the top of the 
cards is placed a holder which al- 
lows a l-inch square graphite stick 
to pass over the flat ends as the 
flats pass. Cool flat worms are the 
result. 

Needle-point grinding has been 
adopted as standard and regular 
grinding is light but often. Re- 
drawing card clothing is “taboo” 
and flat chain links are never re- 
moved. It is my opinion that the 
cards are in the finest shape of any 
of our equipment and, for that mat- 
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ter, of any cards I have ever seen. 

Drawing is partly “‘controlled- 
draft” and partly regular three-roll. 
The management favors the regu- 
lar two-process. 

Roving frames are part Howard 
& Bullough, Accrington, and part 
Saco-Lowell controlled draft. They 
are all individual drive, the English 
frame having the motor located on 
the head-stock. This location al- 
lows more floor space, freedom of 
blows of boxes, trucks, etc., and 
raises the motor above the majority 
of flying dirt and dust. The Eng- 


lish frames are also equipped with 
separating plates between each end 
and are longer than the American, 
being 96-spindle slubbers and 120- 
spindle intermediates. 





Dyeing card sliver in the Alpargatas plant. 


and the stationary back bottom 
clearers are held in place by spring 
pressure. 

In spinning we have several dif- 
ferent types and three different 
makes. There is the Howard & 
Bullough three-roll, four-roll, Toen- 
niessen and Casa-Blanca long-draft, 
Saco-Lowell regular three-roll and 
Roth long-draft and one frame of 
Rieter (a Swiss make) Roth-type 
long-draft. Most of the English 
frames are 8-inch traverse, 24-inch 
ring and 3'%-gauge. The newer 
frames are equipped with separat- 
ors, traversing thread boards, Casa- 
blancas spring top roll weighting 
with quick release levers and all the 
English frames are equipped with 
the 114-inch self-weighted, uncov- 
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A warp of card sliver is 


made, the sliver dyed, and dried as shown with no tension. 


We are trying one of Howard & 
Bullough’s latest long draft inter- 
mediates, which have several unique 
features. The system is four-roll 
with funnel-shaped Bakelite scroll 
which inserts no false twist. The 
roll stands are similar to those on 
a spinning frame in that the rolls 
are set on an angle, although less. 
This allows easier cleaning and put- 
ting up ends, in addition to the ad- 
vantage of giving added twist con- 
tinuity. Weighting on the two back 
lines is done through a lever system 
under the roller beam allowing a 
light weight to give the needed 
heavy pressure for the initial draft. 
Weighting on both pairs of top roll 
saddles is released by means of a 
“quick-release” lever which is 
changed with the flick of a finger. 
The revolving front bottom clearer 
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ered. back top roll. Thus the roller 
beams are free of stirrup-holes and 
easy to clean, 

The English builder is different 
from the U. S. in that the ring rail 
lowers as the builder motion raises. 
Ratchet gears are much coarser 
pitch to allow ease of setting. As 
all of our yarn is re-wound, all 
frames are warp type but with “fill- 
ing” build. All spinning bobbins 
are of the type which fits tight on 
the spindle barrel rather than at 
bobbin base. All frames are indi- 
vidual drive, which is placed at 
head end. (Our latest frames are 
off-end driven.). 

The Swiss frame, which we re- 
cently put in as a trial, has several 
noticeable departures from the cus- 
tomary. It is beautifully finished 
and appears to be more accurately 


machined than any cotton machin- 
ery I have ever seen. The bobbin 
(combination build) is built in an 
unusual way in that the ring rail 
rises and falls, always in the same 
traverse. The bobbin rail falls 
gradually to build the _ bobbin. 
Tight-fitting fiber bobbins of the 
large diameter type are _ used. 
Drafting is similar to that in the 
Saco-Lowell Roth. 

A system which has been inter- 
esting to the writer is a Swiss sys- 
tem for the spinning of flannel 
yarns. It is composed of two ma- 
chines, a condenser card and a ring 
frame with a draft of 2. Card laps 
of 100 per cent strips are used. Sur- 
prisingly smooth yarn is produced, 
although the low break due to un- 
parallel fibers is a drawback. 


Filling is Re-Wound 


With the exception of two ma- 
chines, all our coning is done on 
Universal Leesona 60 G.F., 160, 16, 
40 and 44. We have a new Holt 
which is a Foster type English 
winder and which produces a 10- 
pound cone. Filling is wound on 
Universal No. 90s and Schweiter 
automatics, which Whitin is now 
making. This winder, which is 100 
per cent mechanical, works well. 
The operative has only to fill the 
Magazine and take away the full 
bobbins. No filling is placed in 
crates but it is set in a “rayon- 
type” vertical tray. 

As there has been weaving at the 
factory for many more years than 
spinning, we have some looms much 
older than any other machinery. We 
also have many makes of looms 
which are not manufactured now. 
Our wide variety of goods which in- 
cludes denims, tire fabric, belting 
duck, awning, tent and wagon duck, 
suitings, tape, webbing, toweling, 
wiping rags and floor cloths (for 
the marble floors of all the houses 
here) naturally calls for many types 
of looms. Most of the older looms 
have the “over-pick” or “bat-wing”’ 
picking motion. This system gives 
a very smooth pick which rarely 
breaks any parts but has the disad- 
vantage of not being possible on an 
automatic loom, 

Like most English machinery, the 
English loom is very solidly built, 
and contains much more metal than 
the American. Most of our harness 
are steel heddles. Weaving speeds 
are somewhat lower than those used 
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Large Rolls in Finishing Plant 


THE ROLLS of cloth in these illustrations contain ap- 

proximately 16,000 yards each, approximately 2‘ 
tons of cloth, and show the application of modern han- 
dling methods in the finishing plant of the Alpargatas 
company in Buenos Aires. In this plant, the shearing ma- 
chines are located on an upper floor, and the cloth de- 
livered by them goes by outside chute to a big roll wind- 
up in the finishing room, where it is rolled up into these 
huge rolls for delivery to the finishing ranges. The pic- 
ture at the left shows one of the rolls, on the special 
carrier designed for the purpose, as the cloth is being 
delivered by the finishing range of a mangle, tenter and 
dry cans. The simple rolling-up device, which works 
on a hinge, may be seen at the top of the roll. The use 
of these large rolls gives a continuous run of 8% hours 
on the finishing range; and 14 hours at the Sanforizing 


transporting goods, and in floor space, as well as in 
protection to the goods, since only the outside layer of 
the 16,000-yard roll is exposed to damage, and there is 
no creasing ef the fabric as in plaiting down into skids 
or trucks. As indicated, the cloth in process, after the 
last operation in the upstairs cloth room, following in- 
spection, brushing and shearing, is rolled up into one 
of these huge rolls from which it is fed continuously to 
the finishing range, which puts it into a similar roll for 
delivery to the Sanforizers. Thus all previous trucking, 
plaiting down, handling and movement of the goods at 
these three points has been eliminated, and the longer 
runs on the finishing range and Sanforizer, as well as 
definite savings in labor and quality of goods are 
obtained. 

(Editor’s Note: The “unround” appearance of the roll 
in the photograph is due to photographic distortion, as 


operation. 


In addition, there are distinct savings in 


actually the rolls are perfectly formed.) 





at home, but we do have 50 Draper 
X models doing 192 p.p.m., and a 
Swiss (Ruti) loom doing 220 p.p.m. 
The management seems_ very 
pleased with the X models, which 
are the first American looms that 
we have had. On our last order of 
British Northrop looms we had spe- 
cial large 36-inch diameter beams 
put on. Practically all the auto- 
matic looms, which comprise 50 per 
cent of our total, are equipped with 
feeler motion. On the English loom 
the crank shaft goes in the opposite 
direction to the American. 

The Swiss looms that we have 
are, like the spinning, beautiful 
pieces of machinery. They bring to 
mind the engineering and finish of 
an automobile rather than a cotton 
mill. One of the newest of these 
looms has no arch and the harness 
are operated and supported frora 


below. 

We also have three of the latest 
Terrell quill strippers with hoist. 

All warping is Saco-Lowell high 
speed; Boyce knotters have proven 
far superior to the English and 
French which we have tried. We 
now use them exclusively although 
their initial cost is much higher and 
it is often difficult to obtain ex- 
change permits to bring them in. 

We have both hot air and cylin- 
der slashers, all made by Howard 
& Bullough. Before the outbreak 
of the war we were using a Dutch 
starch in making up our starch, but 
we now use a corn starch which is 
made here in the country. 

As quite a large percentage of 
our goods are dyed, we have a large 
dyehouse, with complete systems to 
do dyeing on beams, Franklin 
cheeses and finished goods. There 
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is, however, no raw stock dyeing. 
We also have a Czechoslovakian 
sliver dyeing system, in which sliv- 
er beams are dyed and then run 
through s dryer onto centers for the 
Saco-Lowell drawing frames. 

In the tire cord division, tire 
cord and fabric are made for the 
Firestone and Goodyear plants here. 
We have recently installed machin- 
ery for manufacturing low stretch 
cord, and are getting very satisfac- 
tory results. It is interesting to 
note that we manufacture cord and 
fabric to meet the same specifica- 
tions as are made by the tire mills 
in the States, although the “run of 
the mill” cotton in Argentina is not 
as good as that in the States. In 
order to meet these specifications 
we often find it necessary to buy 
the best bales of the entire Argen- 
tine crop. From these we obtain 
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Left, one of the Sanforizers in the finishing department of Alpargatas, which has the exclusive rights to the 
Sanforizing process in the Argentine republic. Right, the slasher room; note female operators. i ; 


enough bales to meet our require- 
ments. 

There are several small items 
about tae factory that might be of 
interest: For example, the metric 
system is universally used in this 
country, and for this reason we 
have devised a yarn numbering sys- 
tem which is very sensible and easi- 
ly understood by people who deal 
in this system. The number of our 
yarn is calculated as follows: The 
weight of 100 meters in grammes 
is the number of the yarn. Thus a 
yarn of which 100 meters weigh 59 
grammes, is 59s yarn. We find 
that the girls who weigh make far 
less errors with this system than 
with the old, as they have to use no 
tables. 

We also use the 24-hour clock, 
and thus for example, 5 P.M. be- 
comes 17 o’clock. 

All trucks are equipped with rub- 
ber-tired wheels. This rubber is 
put on in our rubber mill. 

Circulating through the factory 
is practically every technical maga- 
zine of good repute written in Eng- 
lish. There are of course many 
which are also written in Spanish. 
These magazines are passed around 
the staff of engineers, to be read 
or studied as they wish. A very 
extensive technical library is also 
at the disposal of the staff at any 
time. 

A completely equipped chemical 
and analytical laboratory is main- 
tained, and incidentally it is prov- 
ing an extraordinarily good invest- 
ment. 

We find that there are many ar- 
ticles which we can manufacture 
ourselves much cheaper and often 
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better than if we bought these out- 
side. 

In the cotton mill practically all 
the stock is moved from one process 
to another in fiber cans which are 
about 30 inches high and 26 inches 
in diameter. eThese cans are moved 
by means of a truck or a portable 
angle iron placed on wheels. 

Floors are all of a special combi- 
nation which does not crack as 
readily as ordinary cement. This 
combination has the added advan- 
tage of insulating heat and cold. In 
order to preserve this flooring we 
insist that the card cans are carried 
rather than dragged as is custom- 
ary. 

Doffing time on the cards, by the 
way, is announced by the ringing 
of an automatic bell. 

Our spinners come from the doff- 
er “groups” who work from 12 to 
16 together, At first glance this 
seems an expensive manner of 
training spinners, but one has to 
remember that in this manner we 
avoid apprentice spinners and men 
doffers, in addition to a very high 
spinning efficiency. These girls 
work two to a doff box which is 
placed on a rod the length of a 
frame in such a manner as to slide 
down the rod and to be easily re- 
moved if desired. At the head of 
each doffer group is an experienced 
girl who starts the frame and sees 
that it is doffed properly. 

I hope in the foregoing that I 
have shown that the Argentine and 
our company are not so backward 
as many Americans might think. 

The writer still is American 
first, last and always, but likes the 
Argentine very much and feels that 


his change to this country was his 
best move. The best and probably 
the only way for a person to under- 
stand a feeling of this sort, is to 
come down and pay us a visit. I 
can guarantee you can see things 
you did not expect to see, and that 
you won’t regret it. 


-- ~}-——- 
STA Meets in Raleigh 

The Eastern Carolina division of the 
Southern Textile Association held its 
regular spring meeting Saturday morn- 
ing, April 26, at the textile school of 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. W. 
H. Miley, Jr., superintendent of Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Erwin, N. C., 
and divisional chairman of the STA 
was in charge of the meeting, with 
George Gilliam leading the discussion. 

Topics for discussion were the uses 
of devices to compress the card sliver 
at the cards, and a review of what was 
seen at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion held in Greenville, 8S. C., the first 
week in April. Concensus of opinion 
on the compression devices for putting 
more stock in card cans was that from 
15 to 25 per cent more stock could be 
put into the cans without any damage 
to the stock. 

David lark of Charlotte made a 
brief address explaining the new re- 
search project that is to be conducted 
by The Textile Foundation and the 
Southern Textile Association among 
southern mills. A resolution endors- 
ing this work was adopted by the di- 
vision. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are George Gilliam, Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Franklinton, N. C., chair- 
man; D. B. Long, Oxford (N.C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, vice-chairman; V. E. Mc- 
Dowell, Rosemary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., secre- 
tary. J. E. Shaw of Roanoke Rapids 
was elected as a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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A Report of the Hearings in Washington on 


Wage-Deductions by Textile Mills 


LAST MONTH we attended in Wash- 

ington, with a group of textile 
men headed by Claudius Murchison, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, the public hearings called by Gen- 
eral Philip D. Fleming, administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Act, on the rec- 
ommendation of Industry Committee 
No. 25 that the minimum wage for the 
textile industry be increased from the 
present 32%-cent level to 37% cents 
per hour, 

The provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, under which 
the administrator functions, require 
that after a committee’s recommenda- 
tion, a public hearing be held, after 
which the administrator takes the rec- 
ommendation under advisement, along 
with testimony submitted in the public 
hearing, and later accepts or rejects 
the committee’s recommendation. If 
accepted, the recommendation when 
put into effect by the administrator, 
has the power of law. 

The committee’s report related en- 
tireély to a recommendation to increase 
the minimum wage to 37% cents; there 
was presented before it no testimony 
relating fo, and no recommendation 


By Robert W. Philip 


any, provision is necessary to be made 
in such order regulating, prohibiting, 
or restricting deductions from wages 
for facilities furnished by employers 
to employees in the textile industry, to 
carry out the purposes of such order, 
to prevent the circumvention or eva- 
sion thereof, and to safeguard to mini- 
mum wage rates established therein.” 

The inclusion of this subject matter 
in the hearing came as a distinct sur- 
prise to the entire industry, and offi- 
cials of the wage-and-hour division 
steadfastly refused requests to consid- 
er the two questions separately or to 
postpone consideration of the wage de- 
ductions matter. In testimony before 
Industry Committee No. 25, the indus- 
try, through Dr. Murchison and others, 
had taken the stand that while tem- 
porary, transient improvement in busi- 
ness warranted 
wages, that unjustified wage increases 
at this time could but tend to add im- 
which 


some increase in 


inflation spiral 


petus to an 
would throw the national economy out 
of gear, and asked that the minimum 


yond the obvious intent of the law, 
and even exceeding the already itip- 
practical interpretations of the legal! 
Staff of the wuge-hour division in the 
application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. So a group of interested 
representatives of the mills attended 
the hearings, to hear testimony in sup 
port of the provision on wage deduc- 
tions, and to offer factual evidence to 
prove its complete’ impracticability, 
and to demonstrate that any regulation 
interfering with the operation of this 
mutually satisfactory and wholly vol- 
untary practice in the textile indus- 
try could but result in hardship upon 
the employees, the very group which 
the Act was designed to aid and pro 
tect. 

The hearing was called for Thurs- 
day, May 15, and it seemed at first 
that it would be concluded that day. 
The industry was prepared to offer no 
further objection than had been ex- 
pressed before the Industry Committee, 
to the approval of the recommended 


le 


of%4o-cent minimum. After the prelim- 
inary opening of the hearing on Thurs- 
day morning, however, ty Thomas Hol- 


land, of the division’s department of 





Evidently Harry Weiss, shown at right while reading his 94-page brief, had more time than the mills recelved in pre- 


paring for the hearing; as well as ample assistants. The three men shown nearest 


> 


him are thre of his assistants 1D 


the wage-hour division, and were constantly at his side during his testimony, assisting in substantiation of material and 


references. 


ber of the information department of the division 


was made by it to the administrator, 
on any other point. 

In announcing, on about May 1, that 
the required public hearing on the rec- 
ommendéd minimum wage would be 
held on May 15, the administrator's 
notice stated that the matter of “wage 
deductions” was to be included within 
the scope of the hearing. He announced 
that evidence would be taken, not only 
on whether the recommended minimum 
wage would be approved or _ dis- 
approved, but also: 

“In the event an order is issued ap- 
proving the recommendations, what, if 


*) 


not be raised above 35 cents at this 
time. Subsequent to the unanimous 
vote of the committee for 37% cents, 
however, the industry, without waiving 
its position as to the soundness of a 
lower figure, tacitly accepted the rec- 
ommended level unanimously recom- 
mended by the committee. 

The summary notice of decision to 
explore the matter of wage deductions, 
however, with its implication of intent 
to “regulate, prohibit or restrict” this 
accepted, universal practice through- 
out the industry, indicated intention to 
extend regulation of industry far be- 
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Right to left, their names ure Lynd, Weiseger, and Arnow. The man at the extreme left is a mem 


research and statistics, a government 
witness, Harry M. Doughty, also of 
that department, was called upon to 
present a statistical analysis studying 
the probable effects of the recommend 
ed minimum, and he consumed the 
morning in doing this. After lunch, 
there were brief statements on the 
recommended minimum by Dr. Mur- 
chison, and representatives of labor 
organizations, no one interposing ob- 
jection to it. 

Then, about 2:30 P. M., the exam- 
iner, Mr. Holland. announced that the 
hearing would consider testimony on 


77 

















the matter of wage deductions, and 
the government attorney presented as 
his first witness Harry Weiss, of the 
division’s department of research and 
statistics, who announced it would re- 
quire about three hours, “with no in- 
terruptions”, for him to present a 94- 
page brief he had prepared on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Weiss’ testimony occupied the 
remainder of the day, and the entire 
session on Friday morning. It was ob- 
viously a most irrelevant, unconvine- 
ing, prejudicial and completely imma- 


made for facilities furnished by the 


employer. 

Others testifying in opposition to 
prohibition or further regulation or 
restriction of wage deduction practices 
were: W. N. Banks, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Earle R. Stall, president of F. 
W. Poe Mfg. Company: William P. 
Jacobs, of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina, and 
president of Presbyterian College: T. 
M. Forbes, secretary, Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia: John W. 





nomic structure of the mill village”; 
and he cited the list of services for 
which one mill reporting to him makes 
wage deductions as follows: Cash ad- 
vances, rent, electric current, coal, 
wood, doctor’s and hospital bills, store 
accounts, Y. M. C. A. dues, sick bene- 
fit insurance, city taxes, county taxes, 
Social Security taxes, and miscellane- 
OUS, 

Dr. Murchison pointed out that all 
of these deductions—except those re- 
quired by law—are made on the re 
quest and instruction of the employee, 








Caught by ‘‘Cotton’s’’ camera while testifying at the wage-deduction hearing, left to right, W. N. Banks, president of 
F. W. 


the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Murchison, president of The Cotton-Textile Institute; 


terial treatise —reviewing literature 
and legislation on wage deductions, 
mainly in industries other than tex- 
tiles, going back as far as 1879—and 
earlier—not alone in this country but 
in foreign lands as well. He reviewed 
reports of malpractices and abuses in 
mining, railroading and other indus- 
tries, but rarely discussed the subject 
in the light of present-day conditions 
in the textile industry. He gave a 
thorough digest of all state legislation, 
past and present, on the matter of 
wage deductions: and devoted another 
section to foreign legislation on the 
subject. 

Not once in his prepared brief, or in 
response to direct questions on cross- 
examination, did Mr. Weiss submit a 
single suggestion as to what method or 
procedure might be used to replace ex- 
isting practice if it were prohibited or 
so restricted as to make it impossible. 

Mr. Weiss concluded in time for 
luncheon on Friday, and the mill rep- 
resentatives were given Friday after- 
noon in which to discuss the subject. 
The first mill witness was Dr. Murchi- 
son, who presented a strong, factual 
analysis, not only of the impractica- 
bility of undue regulation or abolish- 
ment of wage deductions in this in- 
dustry but evidence of the complete 
fairness and totally voluntary nature 
of participation in wage deductions by 
the industry’s emplovees. He further- 
more demonstrated the unfairness of 
the division’s present regulations in 
tne application of Section 3-m of the 
act relating to the cost of deductions 
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Association; Earle R. Stall, president of 


Erwin, manager of Piedmont Mill 
Stores Association; and others, 

All of these men supplemented and 
supported the original testimony of 
Dr. Murchison, which is digested in 
brief below: 

Dr. Murchison first protested against 
the inadequate time given to make a 
thorough study and presentation of 
the problem, which, he said, had not 
been considered by the industry com- 
mittee in its hearings; nor had it been 
comprehensively studied by the govy- 
ernment or any other agency, and “yet 
with but two weeks’ notice we are 
called upon to consider a subject so 
vitally important to the welfare of our 
employees”. 

The question of wage deductions and 
the practices surrounding it, he point- 
ed out, are the outgrowth of employer- 
employee relationships which have ex- 
isted since the beginning of the indus- 
try, and which were necessary for the 
establishment and growth of the indus- 
try. Most mills were established in the 
wide open country, or in villages or in 
small towns, and the mills were under 
the necessity of having to build and 
maintain homes for their employees. 
To take care of these communities, it 
was likewise necessary that the mills 
provide facilities for schools, water 
and sewerage, mercantile activit‘es, 
ete.: and later, facilities for electrici- 
tv, gas, fuel, medical, hospital and gen- 
eral welfare facilities. 

Provision of these facilities by the 
employer, he pointed out, “has become 
an integral part of the social and eco- 


and the examiner, Thomas Holland 


Poe Mfg. Company; Claudius 


and “if employees themselves — find 
them useful and desirable, all other 
evidence is merely confirmatory.” 

“Rental charges on  mill-owned 
houses,” he continued, “are always 
lower than on neighboring houses of 
similar character rented for commer- 
cial purpose. Our evidence also indi- 
eates that coal, wood, ice, electricity, 
gas, when supplied by the mills, are 
always at lower cost than when pro- 
cured from dealers, or from the pub- 
lic utilities. 

“Prices of merchandise in company- 
owned or affiliated stores are always 
comparable with or lower than those 
prevailing in competitive 
ments located in or about the com- 
munity and providing a similar type of 
merchandising service. Moreover, buy- 
ing in such stores is never mandatory, 
and is alway on the preference of the 
employee, who will buy either because 
the store is more conveniently located, 


establish- 


or the goods are better, or the prices 
are lower, or because he does not have 
credit standing elsewhere.” 

But, for whatever reason he is actu- 
ated, Dr. Murchison said, “the choice 
is to his benefit. This benefit to the 
employee, his well-being 
through greater comfort, greater con- 
venience, greater economy, is the origi- 
nal and major purpose of the system. 
It is not operated primarily for pur- 


yreat er 


poses of profit, and indeed in many 
cases it is frequently or chronically a 
source of financial loss. If, in individ- 
ual instances, and in certain types of 
transactions, profits are shown, they 
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are not related to excessive prices or 
to any form or degree of exploitation, 
but to the performance of services or 
the furnishing of facilities more cheap- 
ly or more efficiently or more conven- 
iently than they could be supplied from 
any other available source. 

“Consequently the system is one 
which has added to, and not taken 
from, the real wages of the employee.” 

Dr. Murchison next dealt with the 
mill village, and demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of present regulations in ascer- 
tainment of cost. Despite the fact 
that villages are operated at a loss, 
present regulations provide that while 
taxes and maintenance charges may be 
taken into account, capital investment 
involved can be allowed for only on 
the basis of its depreciated value; and 
a return of 5% per cent permitted aft- 
er accumulated depreciation. He 
showed how unsound this procedure is; 
that it prohibits the recovery of capi- 
tal from investment while at the same 
time makes mandatory the complete 
depreciation of investment. The prin- 
ciple of depreciation as developed by 
the Bureau of Infernal Revenue is of 
blanket character, he showed, and its 
use is justified because of the diminish- 
ing income productivity of specified 
capital goods and the necessity of ulti- 
mate replacement. 

Even the allocation of ordinary 
maintenance costs to rental charges 


in character, use and convenience, the 
purposes of the act with regard to the 
protection of the wage have been satis- 
tied.” 

Dr. Murchison expressed the belief, 
for the industry, that the act contains 
no authorization for rules and regulz- 
tions which would disrupt an employ- 
er-employee relationship which imparts 
its greatest benefits to that group of 
workers the act was designed to pro- 
tect. The industry does not fear the 
act, but rather the wage-and-hours di 
vision’s interpretations of it, he said, 
and cited that whereas Congress stated 
that minimum wages, under the act, 
when paid in the form of customary 
facilities, must be valued at “reason- 
able cost”, the wage-and-hours division 
in effect, in its interpretations, cancels 
out the word “reasonable” and substi- 
tutes its own language, which is that 
“the term ‘reasonable cost’ in Section 
3-M of the act is hereby determined 
to be not more than actual cost.” 

He pointed out that ascertainment of 
actual cost of most facilities supplied 
by corporations is hardly ever reached 
with complete accuracy: embracing a 
myriad of factors, most of which ean 
be computed only after the passage of 
considerable time. “But pay-days 
come every week. Wage deductions 
are customarily made every week. Te 
these deductions, the wage-and-hour 
division, according to its present regu 


cost of handling them, Dr. Murchison 
said that, “if there is need further to 
clarify the considerations involved in 
this matter of wage deductions, per- 
haps it can best be done by assuming 
a situation which would exist were 
such deductions dispensed with. 

“If regulations regarding deductions 
are made so complex, so onerous and 
so uncertain as to place the mills in 
chronic danger of alleged violations of 
the law, the practice of deductions will 
have to be discontinued. In this event 
financial loss to the mills will be of ne 
consideration. All material 
quences of importance will be borne by 
the employee. 

“Because of the uncertainty of col 


conse 


lections, and high percentage of uncol 
lectable accounts, the mills will be un- 
able to supply customary facilities at 
the low level of prices previously ex- 
isting. 
such facilities would no longer exist 


Consequently the purpose of 


and their provision by the mill would 
accordingly diminish or disappear. 
“For the employee the first result. 
therefore, would be an appreciable rise 
in the cost of living. A second conse 
quence would be the inconvenience and 
hardship resulting from the shrinkage 
or loss of credit. Under the system of 
deductions mills not only customarily 
supply important facilities for living; 
they also frequently make substantial 
eash advances. The emplovee is always 





A ‘‘Cotton’’ snapshot of some of the mill witnesses and observers at the wage-deduction hearing in Washington; inclu! 


ing H. O. Ball, of Jackson, Ga.; John W. Erwin, of Spartanburg; W. N. Banks, of 
Clinton, S. C.; Clarence R. Miller, of Dallas, Texas; 


cannot possibly be made with any de- 
gree of accuracy, he pointed out, since 
the deductions must be made at fre- 
quent intervals, whereas costs contre at 
longer and varying intervals. He 
showed also that houses built at dif- 
ferent times have divergent original 
costs, and that “a rigid application of 
the principle of actual cost produces 
incongruities in rental charges which 
have no justification in the character 
oi the houses involved.” 

“The only true and practicable cri- 
terion of costs as contemplated in the 
act would seem to lie in the compara- 
bility of values, If it is readily appar- 
ent from actual investigation that the 
housing facilities provided by the mill 
are furnished at a cost comparable 
with, or below rental prices which pre- 
vail on neighboring properties similar 


lations, would apply a wage prescrip- 
tion the fulfillment of which defies al! 
the nowers of scientific accounting.” 

“It prices on goods in company 
stores are on a comparable basis with 
those of similar goods sold in compet- 
ing stores in or about the same com- 
munity and providing similar serv- 
ices,” Dr. Murchison said, “that would 
constitute adequate assurance that the 
employee is being protected within the 
scope and purposes of the act, and in 
no sense being exploited when he in- 
structs the mill to deduct the purchase 
price from his wages.” 

Emphasizing again that use of any 
company-supplied facility is purely vol- 
untary on the part of the employee, 
and demonstrating that no. service 
charge is made for handling deductions 
and that the mill always absorbs the 
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and Russell T. Fisher, of Boston 


Grantville, Ga.;: W. P. Jacobs, 


in a position to hypothecate his earn 
ing power as a basis of credit. He has 


available not only his realized earn- 


ings, but his future earnings. 

“With the abandonment of the plan 
he is left only in a cash position. He 
has no resources other than the earn 
ings which have actually been paid to 
him. Consequently, if he is to meet 
needs which require greater resources 
than those at hand he has no recourse 
other than commercial credit agencies 
and loan sharks. If he can procure 
eredit from the former, he suffers the 
expense of high carrying charges and 
high interest rates. If he is not rated 
as a good credit risk he turns only to 
the loan sharks. In no event can he 
supply himself with the necessities of 


(Continued on page 1) 
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PAST PRACTICE in textile mills 

in the painting or enameling 
of bobbins has not generally been 
up to the same standard of efficien- 
ey and effectiveness characteristic 
of mill practice in most other direc- 
tions. Usual practice has been to 
apply bobbin enamel by a tedious 
hand method whereby not over 
1,000 bobbins were usually handled, 
with very irregular thickness of 
film and width of tip; with some of 
the better methods turning out not 
over 3,000 or 4,000 per day. Many 
mills have had serious difficulty as 
a result of using materials for bob- 
bin enamels picked up in emergen- 
cies, without knowledge as to the 
various types of paint. Commonly 
a mill would locate the desired color 
and use the paint or enamel regard- 
less of the vehicle or pigment con- 
tent; as a result, it would not dry 
properly and in many instances, 
even when dried properly, would 
soften up from the heat developed 
by the spindle speed or in the shut- 
tle or soften from conditioning 
liquids. 

Mills, therefore, will be inter- 
ested in the development of a spe- 
cial bobbin tipping machine and 
of bobbin enamels’ developed 
particularly for the purpose. The 
machine was developed by D. A. 
Jolley, formerly an executive of 
Cannon Mills and was used to dem- 
onstrate a new type of bobbin 
enamel at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position in April. The machine 
applies bobbin enamel automatical- 
ly instead of employing the slow 
hand-method of the past, and will 
tip anywhere from 10,000 to 14,000 
quills per day; using approximately 
one pint of the new bobbin enamel 
for this many bobbins. By certain 
adjustments, the machine can be 
adapted to paint any type of bobbin 
or quill. 

The machine is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, Bobbins 
or quills to be painted are placed in 
the white metal container at the 
right, and the operator takes them 
out of the lower part of this con- 
tainer and places them on a spindle 
on the bobbin tipping machine 
which is of the correct size for the 
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Progress in Bobbin Enameling 


Ey Emmet H. Steger 


Sherwin-Williams Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


type of bobbin or quill being paint- 
ed. The spindle is readily adjust- 
able to suit the type of bobbin or 
quill. The bobbin enamel is in the 
small square can at the top of the 
machine, and flows by gravity to a 
specially designed brush. The 
quantity of paint that reaches the 
brush is regulated by a set screw. 

After being painted in the ma- 
chine, the bobbins or quills are 
placed on the rotating rack shown 
at the operator’s right. By the 
time they reach the front end of the 
machine they are dry to handle and 
fall off the rack into the bobbin 
box. 

The new bobbin enamel was de- 
veloped to meet the following spe- 
cialized requirements of the appli- 
cation: A wide series of colors; a 
quick drying, hard finish; a surface 
that will not stain textile goods; 
and ability to withstand the soften- 
ing action of most penetrants in 
yarn conditioning liquid that may 
cause bobbin enamels to crack or 
pee! from quills. 

Study of the subject, in connec- 
tion with the development of spe- 
cial bobbin enamels and the tipping 
machine has developed ceitain re- 









quirements and precautions that 
the user of the bobbin enamel 
should keep in mind, whether. the 
enameling is done automatically or 
by hand. 


Important Precautions Before 
Painting 


Preparation for Painting: The 
room where bobbin enamel is ap- 
plied should be clean and well light- 
ed. Bobbins cannot be painted sai- 
isfactorily in card rooms, weave 
rooms, machine shops or in rooms 
where there is an excessive amount 
of moisture, grease. dust or lint in 
the atmosphere, The temperature 
should be not less than 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Brushes: Clean brushes should 
always be used. Brushes that have 
been used in other types of paint 
will not be satisfactory. A flat, 
metal-bound brush, one-half to one- 
inch in width, made of best bristle 
—for lacquer—should prove the 
most satisfactory for tipping bob- 
bins. If the entire bobbin is to be 
coated, then a brush 2 to 2% inches 
in width, made of the same type of 
bristle, may be used with best re- 
sults. 

Preparation of Surfaces: It is 
vitally important to understand 
that any grease or foreign sub- 
stances of any kind on the bobbins 
that are to be painted will result in 





The Jolley bobbin-enameling machine in operation 
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unsatisfactory performance of the 
material. The grease that may 
normally be transferred from one’s 
hands to the bobbin by. constant 
handling will prevent proper ad- 
herence of any bobbin enamel. Of 
course, lubricating oils, lubricating 
greases and materials of this kind 
will also prevent satisfactory bond- 
ing of the bobbin enamel to the 
surfaces. 

How to Clean Bobbins: A special 
bobbin wash has been developed to 
remove objectionable substances 
from all bobbins before painting is 
undertaken. If old peeling and 
broken paint is on the bobbin, this 
wash will remove it providing the 
old paint is of a spirit or pyroxylin 
base, All that is necessary is to 
soak the surfaces to be painted 
with this wash for a few minutes, 
and by using a rag or waste, the 
surfaces may be properly cleansed 
and made ready to receive a bright 
new coat of bobbin enamel. If the 
surfaces are not smooth, then they 
should be sanded with specified 
sandpaper before applying bobbin 
enamel. The wash is highly vola- 
tile and will not cause the barrel 
of the bobbin to shrink or crack. 
Investigation over more than ten 
years has definitely established this 
fact. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 


Bobbin enamel will handle to dry 
in 20 minutes and be hard in four 
hours in clean room at a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
However, it is safer to let this ma- 
terial dry overnight or longer be- 
fore putting the bobbins or quills 
into production. 

A method for drying each bobbin 
separately, without contacting any 
other bobbin or any other surface, 
should be provided. Some mills do 
this by painting the bobbins on a 
discarded spinning frame and leav- 
ing the bobbins on the frame long 
enough to dry to handle. 

It is better to use bobbin enamel 
out of small containers since it is 
highly volatile and the evaporation 
of the vehicle throws the material 
off balance. However, additional 
thinner may be added to restore the 
bobbin enamel to the right brush- 
ing consistency, 

After using brushes in bobbin 
enamel, before they are put away, 
they should be thoroughly cleaned 
by washing in the specially devel- 


oped bobbin wash mentioned, dried 
thoroughly with a rag and wrapped 
in a piece of paper, and stored by 
laying down flat. Brushes should 
not be left standing in bobbin 
enamel overnight or for any period 
of time that they are not in use. 

The brushes used in _ bobbin 
enamel should not be used in any 
other type of paint. Bobbin enamel 
should not be thinned with linseed 
oil, turpentine or any other thinner 
except bobbin enamel thinner. A 
soft bristle brush, and not a coarse 
one, should be used, and the brush 
will hide and cover better if it is 
kept full of bobbin enamel. 

> 
New Novel Has Setting 
in Southern Mill Village 


Thelma Thompson, of Thomaston, 
Ga., has written another novel with its 
setting in a southern cotton mill vil- 
lage. Her first book, “Give Us This 
Night”, was published in 1939. Its 
setting was a Georgia cotton mill town: 
its main characters were associated 
with the mill management and—most 
refreshing—the story and descriptions 
presented life in a southern mill vil- 
lage in a wholly fair and accurate way. 

Her new book, “Dr. Red’’, published 
on May 9 by Arcadia House, is the 
touching love story of a nurse from 
Chicago who takes up work in the hos- 
pital of a cotton mill set in North 
Georgia. The story is effectively done 
and once more Miss Thompson has 
faithfully and truthfully depicted so- 
cial conditions and relationships in a 
southern textile community. Her hon- 
est, unbiased treatment of conditions 
is in heartening contrast to the muck- 
raking, deliberate misrepresentations of 
the cotton mill village usually em- 
ployed by writers of fiction—and comes 
from a first-hand knowledge of the 
real facts. The author, in private life 
Mrs. Walter Slayden, teaches in the 
Thomaston Public Schools. The price 
of “Dr. Red” is $2.00. Copies may be 
ordered through CoTtTon’s Book Depart- 
ment. 

* 
Fiber Seminars 


for DuPont Men 
The Philadelphia Textile School, 


Philadelphia, Pa., is conducting a se- 
ries of seminars on various phases of 
cotton, wool and worsted textiles for 
a group of technical and research men 
of the DuPont Company organization 
in Wilmington, Del. Conducted semi- 
weekly, each class starts off with an 
hour lecture by the regular schoo] in- 
structor in each course. Courses are 
given in raw materials, yarn manu- 
facture, weave formation, fabric an- 
alysis, chemical and physical technolo- 
gy, knitting, econcemics and marketing 
and costing. 
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STA Meets in Reidsville 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia division of the 
Southern Textile Association was held 
on April 19 at Reidsville, N. C. The 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the wage-and-hour law and mill labor 
problems, 

T. C. Pegram, superintendent of Er- 
win Cotton Mills Company, Cooleemee, 
N. C., was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year, and Howard Barton of 
Marshall Field & Company, Spray, N. 
C., was elected vice-chairman. J. O. 
Thomas of Marshall Field & Company 
was reelected secretary of the divi 
Sion. J. E. Waverly, Edna Mills Com- 
pany, Reidsville, N. C., was elected a 
member of the executive committee. 


* 


Cotton Spinners Become Part 
of National Cotton Council 


Cotton spinners of the cotton belt 
have become an integral part of the 
National Cotton Council of America 
closing the final gap in the ranks oi 
the council’s battle for consumption. 
This move brings the spinners into 
active council membership along with 
cotton producers, ginners, warehouse- 
men, merchants and cottonseed crush- 
ers. 

—a 


Report of Wage-Deduction 
Hearings 
(Continued from page 79) 
life under terms more favorable than 
those he previously enjoyed. 

“Because we vigorously dissent from 
an administrative interpretation and 
policy which ultimately means for the 
employees a higher cost of living, and 
the loss of fheir financial security, we 
make the following recommendations 
with respect to rules and regulations 
governing the matter of permissible 
wage deductions from the basic mini- 
mum wage in the textile industry: 

“1, That the present interpretation 
of Section 3-M be modified by abandon- 
ing the word ‘actual’ as descriptive of 
permissible costs and reverting to the 
word ‘reasonable’ as descriptive of 
such costs, in line with the exact lan- 
guage of the statute. 

“9 That the criterion of reasonable 
costs to the established presence of 
competitively comparable prices as pre- 
vailing in similar wholly independent 
sources of supply. 

“2 That all deductions be permis- 
sible only on expressed assent and in- 
structions of the employees affected. 

“4. That for the purpose of greater 
equity and administrative practicabili- 
ty, the criterion of reasonable costs, be 
applied insofar as is possible to the ag- 
gregate of facilities being furnished to 
employees rather than to each separate 
and individual transaction.” 


8 | 
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p r ocessing Rayon Staple (A Progress Report) 


THE PAST TEN YEARS have seen a 

tremendous espansion in the spun 
ravon staple field. The consumption of 
rayon staple in the United States in 
1930 was roughly S0O0,000 pounds and 
in 1940 was approximately ¥Y9,000,000 
pounds. The world’s consumption of 
rayon staple in 1930 was roughly 6,- 
000,000 pounds and in 1940 was approx- 
imately 1,350,000,000 pounds. 

There are many reasons why rayon 
staple has expanded so rapidly. One 
of these is that rayon staple has the 
ability to blend readily with all known 
fibers and therefore offers almost un- 
limited possibilities in fabric develop- 
ment. In continental Europe its ex- 
pansion has been @ue in part to legisla- 
tion requiring various percentages of 
rayon staple in certain fabrics. To 
date approximately S85 per cent of the 
rayon staple sol@ in America has been 
used on the cotton system of yarn man- 
ufacturing. While the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers have consist- 
ently increased their consumption of 
rayon staple it is indicated that the 
cotton system will continue to be the 
leader for some time to come. This is 
primarily because of its advantage in 
yarn manufacturing cost and the pro- 
gressive attitude of most of the cotton 


manufacturers. 
Staples in Use 


At present there is a definite trend 
toward the use of 3 and 5% denier sta- 
ple in the longer lengths (214-inches to 
3 inches) on the cotton system. The 
use of the longer staple results in in- 
creased yarn strength and a more wor- 
sted-like fabric. The use of 24-inch 
staple on the conventional cotton equip- 
ment is not entirely satisfac- 
tory from a processing stand- 
point. When using 2%-inch 
staple it is helpful to use the 
floating middle top. roller 
method of drafting or to elim- 
inate one set of drafting roll- 
ers entirely on the drawing 
and fly frames in order to 
take care of the length. It is 
the concensus of opinion that 
the average cotton mill will 
not be able to handle 3-inch 
staple on a production basis 
and therefore must revamp 
its present equipment or pur- 
chase new equipment if they 


Abstract of address presented at 
an institute on rayon at the textile 
school of N. ©. State College. 
Raleigh, N. C., in May. 
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By Heath 0. Kennette 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wish to process staples longer than 2! 
inches. 

The textile machinery manufacturers 
are making great strides in adapting 
their machinery to process rayon sta- 
ple varying in length from 114 inches 
to 3 inches. The oustanding trends in 


the yarn manufacturing equipment 
which the machinery manufacturers 
are developing for the longer length 
staples on the cotton system are: 

Pickers. Most of the machinery 
manufacturers and mills agree that the 
sandwich method of blending fibers is 
the safest method to use prior to pick- 
ing. The main differences in available 
one-process pickers for 24-inch to 3- 
inch staple are in the use of the Kirsch- 
ner beaters versus solid upstroke pin 
beaters, and the intermediate hopper 
feed controls versus blending reserve 
controls. It is claimed that the solid 
upstroke pin type of beater does not 
damage the long fibers to the same de- 
gree during picking as the down stroke 
Kirsehner type. 

Cards. Considerable work is being 
conducted by the various machinery 
producers on different methods and 
types of cards for carding rayon staple 
and blends of rayon staple and wool 
having a length of 21% inches to 3 
inches. 

Some of the producers have modified 
wool type cards of widely different de- 
signs. Others have modified cotton 
cards equipped with three sets of work- 
ers and strippers replacing the stand- 
ard top flats. The wool type cards are 
designed for Bramwell feeds and the 





Rayon staple fiber entering feed rolls of regular cotton picker. 
(American Viscose photo.) 
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modified cotton card for picker laps. 

Each of the producers of cotton cards 
can supply standard cards with cer- 
tain modifications which should help 
in processing the longer staples. The 
essential modifications are long nose 
feed plate, special pulleys to permit 
running the licker-in at 150 to 165 rpm 
rather than at 425 rpm, and in some 
“ases special types of clothing which do 
not load up as readily as regular cloth- 
ing on the cylinder, doffer and top flats. 

Drawing. All the machinery produc- 
ers apparently agree that cushioned- 
type top rollers on the drawing frames 
give superior results to metallic top 
rollers. They also agree that large di- 
ameter rollers are desirable. The 
available drawing frames are: 

(1) The standard type four roller 
drawing frame built with wide stands 
designed for long staple. 

(2) The five roller drawing frame 
which is fed from a lap made on a sli- 
ver lap machine. 

(3) The four roller bi-coil drawing 
frame fed from cans and delivering two 
Slivers per can. Two or more process- 
es are used depending on the results 
desired. The use of two slivers per 
can reduces the number of cans need- 
ed at the second drawing and slubber. 

Long Draft Roving. A number of 
different types of drafting arrange- 
ments are available on the long draft 
roving frame, which takes the drawing 
sliver and produces a roving ready for 
spinning. The essential differences are 
roller drafting versus a combination of 
rollers and double apron drafting. 
Large diameter front rollers are rec- 
ommended for all types of roller draf- 
ting frames. 

Long Draft Spinning. The 
major differences between the 
available long draft spinning 
frames designed to handle 
1%-ineh to 3-ineh staple 
are: 

(1) The double apron type 
of drafting. 

(2) The single apron type 
with one or more buffer top 
rollers. 


(3) The four roller type 
employing two buffer top roll- 
ers. 

All of the cotton type ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ are 
employing the long draft prin- 
ciple throughout their new 
equipment in order to shorten 
and cheapen the yarn manu- 











facturing process. These de- 

° velopments are the direct re- 
sult of the economic pressure 
for superior products at a 
lower manufacturing cost, 

. It is generally accepted that 

i the manufacturing cost of 

spun rayon varns by the cot 





TS an, 


ton long draft system is the 
cheapest of all the systems 
used for producing medium 
count yarns suitable for dress 
goods, suitings, ete. In order 
to make the saving in yarn 
manufacturing cost by using 
the long draft system and to 
| produce comparable fabrics to 


the foundation work at the picker and 
card must be greatly improved. In 
other words, as the doublings are re- 
duced and the drafts increased, the 
uniformity of the lap, card sliver, and 
roving from inch to inch and yard to 
yard must be improved to compensate 
for the shortening of the process. The 
) machinery manufacturers are attemp- 
' ting to accomplish this through better 
control of the fibers at each stage dur- 
ing yarn manufacturing. 


Mill Processing Problems 


There naturally have been many 
problems to overcome in the mill pro- 
cessing of the millions of pounds of 
rayon staple which have been used in 
the United States in the past ten years. 
We will discuss a few of the main 
problems encountered and some of the 
methods used to correct them. 

For a number of years the import- 
ance of adequate relative humidity (55 
to 65 per cent) in the opening, picking 
and card rooms, as well as throughout 
the other areas of the mill, was not 
recognized. In fact, a few mills still 
have not recognized its importance. 
During this time the mills experienced 
much trouble from static, splitting laps 
and poor hantling of the laps at the 
pickers and cards. Much trouble was 
also experienced with web breakage 
and poor web formation at the card. 
The failure to recognize the importance 
of humidification at the pickers and 
‘ards was possibly influenced by the 
fact that cotton, with its natural oils 
and waxes, does not require humidifi- 
cation during these operations. In 
fact the presence of 55 to 65 per cent 
relative humidity retards the cleaning 
of cotton rather than helps it. Because 
of this, vé@éry few cotton mills were 
equipped with humidification in the 
picking and carding departments. 
When the importance of humidifica- 
tion was recognized and the mills made 
; adequate provisions for humidification 
|] and conditioning of the staple prior to 
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Special card designed for rayon staple fiber, with special flat 


those produced from yarns arrangement. (Saco-Lowell Shops photo.) 
made on the conventional sys- 
tems, most manufacturers agree that picking, the problems of static and 


splitting laps were greatly reduced. We 
wish to point out however, that exces 
Sive humidity can be very dangerous, 
the mills must 
ing their requirements. 

In recent years the rayon manufac- 
turers have been able to further reduce 
statie and splitting laps at the pickers 
and cards through various changes in 


use judgment in meet- 


the methods of manufacturing the 
staple. It is now possible to eliminate 


static splitting laps and web breakage 
through the use of proper humidity and 
the use of top and bottom lap split pre- 
venter fingers on the pickers. 

Rayon staple is being handled suc- 
cessfully on both the conventional cot- 
ton pickers and on the one-process pick- 
er without major changes. All types of 
beaters have been tried under various 
conditions. The Kirschner type beat- 
er is the one in most general use. Care 
and judgment must be used in setting 
the Kirschner beater to the feed rolls. 
If the setting is too close, trouble will 
be encountered with neps. 

Since rayon staple is supplied in a 
reasonably well opened state free of 
foreign matter, no cleaning is required. 
The main object of the picker in the 
use of rayon staple is to prepare the 
staple for carding by thoroughly open- 
ing the staple anf producing a uniform 
lap. We cannot over emphasize the 
importance of lap uniformity. 

In the past few years the number of 
blends of rayon, wool and acetate or 
other fibers has increased to the point 
that the mills must use other 
adequate means of identification. Vari- 
ous methods of tinting the stock before 
or after the blends have been made, 
are available. The tinting methods, in 
use are by means of spray heads in the 
hopper opener or bale breaker prior to 
picking, at the picker beater, or at the 
ecard. When the hopper method of 
tinting is used a great improvement in 
the uniformity of the tinting can be 
made by using two hoppers in tandem 
and applying one half of the tint in the 


some 


first 
the second hopper. 


hopper and one half in 
The stock 
is then generally blown by 
air to a and al 
lowed to age a few hours be 
using. The 
little tint 
for identification in order that 
the effectiveness of the finish 


storage bin 


fore mill should 


use as 4S possible 


which the rayon producer puts 
on its Staple may not be im- 
paired. If quanti 
of tint are troubles 
of various types are encoun- 
tered. 

Carding. The 


lems which have been encoun 


excessive 


ties used 


main prob 


tered with rayon staple dur 
ing carding have been: lap 
splitting, web breakage, loading or 


the licker-in and cylinder. All of these 
problems have been materially  in- 
fluenced by the presence or lack of 
adequate humidification. If the rela- 
tive humidity is much lower than 55 
percent, trouble usually results. When 
the cards are dull or the wires become 
damaged loading usually results. We 
have experienced loading of the cylin 
der when an excessive amount of cer 
tain types of tinting solutions have 
heen used. The loading of the licker- 
in can generally be eliminated by re- 
ducing the speed. Occasionally it is 
necessary to reduce the speed to 150 to 
165 r.p.m. before the loading is entire- 
ly eliminated. The effect of low lick- 
er-in speed on the breaking strength 
and quality of spun yarns has not been 
fully determined. The web breakage 
in many cases can be taken care of 
through change of tension. However, 
when processing coarse deniers of 
short length, which generally give more 
trouble than the fine deniers, it has 
been necessary to sup- 
port the web. 

It has been found, in general, 
if the eard is in good shape and is do- 
ing satisfactory work on cotton, that 
no trouble will be experienced in chang 
Normal card 


use a pan to 


that 


ing over to rayon staple. 
settings used on a good grade of cot- 
ton usually work equally well on rayon 
staple. Because of the great number 
and types of blends rayon 
staple work today, it is impossible to 
set up any standard set of rules or 
conditions. Generally the top flats are 
run as slow as possible and the top 
strips reduced to a minimum. While 
of mills have gone to con- 
siderable trouble to remove the 
knives and replace them with a steel 
under casing we have not found this 


used in 


a number 
mote 


necessary in our work. 

For the past few years we 
noted that the mills running 
staple have been increasing the pounds 
per hour turned out by the card. We 
wish to point out that there is a de.- 


have 
rayon 
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inite relationship between the capacity 
of the card and the uniformity of the 
yarn produced. 

Drawing. Few major problems have 
been encountered at the drawing frame. 
However, many of the problems in sub- 
sequent operations have been traced 
to improper roller setting and tensions 
at the drawing frame. The general 
tendency has been to set the rollers 
too close resulting in non-uniform sliv- 
er. The trend in type of top roller 
now appears to be toward the cush- 
ioned type roller. 

Most of the mills which have been 
running 2-inch to 2%-inch staple have 
not been able to spread their rollers 
sufficiently to handle these staple 
lengths. Many of the mills have found 
that they could obtain fairly satisfac- 
tory results by removing the third set 
of rollers and drafting on three rather 
than on four rollers. 

Roving Frames. The majority of 
the mills starting with 1.5 denier 114- 
inch bright rayon staple in the early 
thirties were accustomed to processing 
short cotton. These mills began by 
using similar roller settings and twist 
factors as employed on short cotton. 
Under these conditions they experi- 
enced low yarn breaking strength, poor 
weaving results and high fabric shrink- 
age. The mills gradually found that as 
they opened up the roller settings at 
the drawing and fly frames and re- 
duced the twist in the roving that the 
yarns became stronger and more uni- 
form. These yarns made under more 
favorable conditions showed a marked 
improvement in weaving performance. 
Some of the mills still have a tendency 
toward excessive twist, particularly 
when old equipment is used. 

The mills found that by employing 
the basic carding and spinning prin- 
ciples used in processing fine long sta- 
ple cotton that the mill processing 
problems on rayon staple were greatly 
simplified. The cotton mills which 
were designed for short cotton found 
it necessary to do considerable work, 
such as reboring the roller stands and 
widening the top clearers before they 
could secure the desired roller settings 
and obtain the best results. These 
mills also found it advisable to reduce 
the speed of the fly frames about 25 
per cent. This was necessary since a 
reduction in the twist in the roving 
caused an increase in the speed of the 
front roller to a point that it inter- 
fered with the roving taking the twist 
in a proper manner. 

When the mills began using 2-inch 
and 2%-inch staple they were unable 
to spread the rollers sufficiently for 
these lengths. This necessitated resort- 
ing to the slip draft method employing 
a floating top middle roller. While 
very large poundages of rayon staple 
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have been run by this method, the re- 
sults have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

A few years ago some of the mills 
began to install long draft roving 
frames designed to handle 2-inch sta- 
ple. The results from some of these 
frames were so encouraging that the 
mills began demanding that the ma- 
chinery manufacturers build long draft 
roving frames which would be designed 
to handle staple of from 14-inch to 3- 
inch in length. Most of the machinery 
builders have built roving frames which 
they claim will handle up to 3-inch sta- 
ple. 

Spinning. Most of the problems at 
the spinning frames with rayon staple 
can be traced to processing troubles 
encountered earlier in the operations. 
Since the back rollers on the conven- 
tional spinning frames are non-adjust- 
able and are set at less than the nor- 
mal fiber length of the rayon staple 
used, the floating middle top roller has 
become standard practice on this type 
of spinning frame. 

In recent years large quantities of 
rayon staple have been processed on 
the long draft spinning. This system 
apparently gives a slightly greater yarn 
breaking strength than the convention- 
al system when the roll settings are 
adequate for proper drafting of the 
staple length. If the staple is slight- 
ly too long, there is not much room 
for adjustment and the results are then 
less satisfactory than when the old 
conventional frames are used. 

All the new spinning frames being 
designed for 3-inch staple employ the 
long draft principle in some form. 

In the spinning of rayon staple most 
mills employ drafts and speeds nor- 
mally used on cotton. The physical 
condition of the equipment generally 
controls the speed at which the frame 
will operate satisfactorily. The amount 
of twist used at the spinning is gen- 
erally controlled by the type of fabric 
being produced. 

Spooling and Warping. Most of the 
problems at the spooling and warping 
are related to the quality of the yarn 
as supplied by the spinner. All types 
of spooling and warping normally be- 
ing used on cotton can be adjusted to 
run spun rayon yarns satisfactorily. 

When the slashers are equipped with 
positive drive feed the warper must use 
more care in preparing his beams in 
order to eliminate loose ends. 

Slashing. The question of proper 
slashing technique is still very debat- 
able. Much work is being conducted 
on spun rayon slashing and we hope 
the next few years will bring some an- 
swers to the general problems involved. 
The general trend in the past few years 
has beer toward a starch or gum base 
size primarilv on a hasis of cost. The 
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cotton slasher is used principally on 
spun rayon yarns because the equip- 
ment is generally available and be- 
cause of the large volume of moisture 
to be dried. Most mills agree that the 
Slashing stretch should be held down 
as low as possible and should not go 
much over 1% per cent. 

Weaving. Rayon staple like con- 
tinuous filament rayon yarn is sub- 
ject to variations in humidity and ten- 
sion, and for this reason the same pre- 
cautions should be observed. More 
trouble is experienced with shedding 
or fly from spun rayon than with con- 
tinuous filament rayon. This is one 
of the problems which the size manu- 
facturers are trying to overcome. 

If the yarn is properly constructed 
and a good slashing job is done no 
major problems should be experienced 
in the weaving of spun rayon provided, 
of course, that the loom is in good 
condition. The development of looms 
designed especially for weaving spun 
rayon fabrics is being watched with 
much interest. 

Through the combined efforts and 
cooperation of the mills, machinery 
manufacturers, rayon producers, and 
allied textile industries, excellent prog- 
ress is being made in developing the 
proper technique for handling rayon 
staple and the various blends of rayon 
staple and other fibers. The progress 
made in the last few years has been 
phenomenal. More thought is, how- 
ever, being given to spun rayon today 
than ever before and we can, there- 
fore, confidently predict that the ray- 
on staple industry holds great promise 
for the future. 


— 
“Scientific Price Management” 


The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
has published “Scientific Price Man- 
agement I” by Allen W. Rucker. The 
book contains 15 different types of 
problems dealing with prices and pric- 
ing taken from actual case studies, 
ranging from simple price-cuts to prob- 
lems involving advertising allowances, 
freight allowances and sales bonuses. 
The author points out, few know how 
to compute the added volume needed 
to compensate for price discounts or 
added direct costs, the volume require- 
ments varying with the percentage of 
price-discount or cost increase and 
with the original gross margin of prof- 
it. Included are six calculator charts 
to find the foregoing. It is a work- 
ing manual for executives. Price $5.00 


per copy. 
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Thomas J. Clines has been elected 
vice-president of the New York Ter- | 
minal Warehouse. The company 
has regional offices in Atlanta, Ga. 














Immunized Cotton 


RESIST cotton yarns called ‘“im- 
munized” are being widely 
used to produce decorative effects 
in hosiery, suiting fabrics, shirting 
fabrics, handkerchief fabrics, dress 
goods, curtains, draperies, automo- 
bile upholstery and plush fabrics, 
woolen and worsted fabrics, etc. 

Immunized cotton — natural, 
bleached or colored—woven as a de- 
corative yarn in greige goods, 
which are subsequently piece-dyed 
as orders for various colors are 
received, lends itself to production 
of a large range of color combina- 
tions. Since its behavior toward 
dyestuffs is different from that of 
cotton, wool, silk, etc., multi-colored 
effects can be obtained by simply 
cross-dyeing the same greige fab- 
ric in desired colors. 

The process of immunization is 
patented. In brief, it consists of 
dyeing cotton yarn and immunizing 
it, i.e., making it resistant against 
certain classes of dyestuffs; fol- 
lowed by coning or preparation of 
any type package required. 

Resist-dyed silk and acetate ray- 
on are used to a certain extent for 
this purpose, but immunized cotton 
possesses a number of exclusive 
characteristics. Immunized cotton 
‘first appeared in the late 1920s and 
has had a steady growth ever since. 

A particular advantage is that 
immunized cotton will not melt 
with hot ironing. Since it is a cel- 
lulose ester, it will in general dye 
with acetate dyes. Where immu- 
nized cotton and acetate rayon are 
mixed, the acetate will be dyed a 


considerably heavier shade, but 
this is rarely done. Usually the 
immunized cotton is dyed or 


bleached and then fabricated with 
cotton, rayon, silk, or wool,sto pro- 
duce multi-colored effects, by piece 
dyeing. Under these conditions 
the shade of the immunized cotton 
is not affected by a wide range of 
direct, developed, sulphur, acid or 
chrome dyes, thus many interesting 
effects can be obtained. 

With special precautions which 
are readily available, other fabrics 
decorated with immunized cotton 


By Wm. H. Barnhardt 
Barnhardt Brothers, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


can be mercerized and vat dyed. 
Immunized cotton will of course 
stand up very satisfactorily under 
the ordinary processes of singeing, 
bleaching, sanforizing, repeated 
launderings, ete. 

Cross-dye effects may also be ob- 
tained by weaving white or natural 
immunized cotton with regular cot- 
ton. In the greige goods, the pres- 
ence of natural or immunized cot- 
ton is usually shown by a fugitive 
tint. The tensile strength and re- 
sistance to scouring, singeing, chlo- 
rine, peroxide bleaching, high tem- 
perature dyeing or drying is practi- 
cally the same as that of ordinary 
cotton. The cross-dye effects are 
obtained by one or two bath meth- 
ods using direct, developed, or se- 
lected vat dyes for the cotton, and 
acetate dyes for the immunized cot- 
ton. Any cotton dye which will 
stain acetate will also stain immu- 
nized cotton; so that dyes should be 
checked for this property before 
using. 

Manufacturers of piece-dyed cot- 
ton suitings have found immunized 
cotton especially adaptable for 
striping particularly in export 
goods, as cotton fabrics which con- 
tain synthetic yarn are subject to a 
higher duty than are all-cotton fab- 
rics. This also applies to our do- 
mestic cutting-up trade, as fabrics 


A sample showing re- 
sults of using immunr 
ized cotton in vat-dyed 
handkerchief fabric. The 
ground weave of the 
original material was a 
solid red, with the warp 
stripes made of immun- 
ized cotton showing up 
as white. The immun- 
ized cotton yarn yarn 
was resistant against 
the dye used on the 
woven fabric. 
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containing synthetic stripe or dec- 
orations are subject to a higher 
wage scale. 

Woolen and worsted manufactur- 
ers are using immunized cotton in 
fabrics that are woven in the greige 


and then later cross-dyed with 
chrome colors, which process in- 
cludes a 3%%-hour boiling. The 


trend today for the better type fab- 
rics is toward faster colors which 
are obtainable under the chrome 
dyeing process, 

The principal uses of immunized 
cotton in hosiery are for identifica- 
tion purposes (featuring branded 
lines by means of special colors 
which are often registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office) and for use in 
“fake wraps”. Immunized cotton 
has exceptional ability for staying 
in fake wrap patterns due to its not 
being slick. 

Manufacturers throughout the 
United States and Canada are find- 
ing immunized cotton very advan- 
tageous for their use, and indica- 
tions are that the production of im- 
munized cotton will increase at a 
very rapid rate during the next few 
years. Preparations have been 
made to handle the anticipated in- 
creased volume. 

The immunizing process is quite 
a lengthy operation, requiring ap- 
proximately two weeks for all of 
the chemical processes. However, 


the processors of immunized cotton 
carry in stock substantial quanti- 
ties of various colors and sizes. 
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Slashing-Weaving Discussed by 


Alabama Operating Executives 


THE ALABAMA Textile Operating Executives held the regular spring 

discussion meeting at Auburn, Ala., May 10, with the textile 
school of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute acting as host for the 
occasion. This was the second round-table meeting of the association, 
which was organized the summer of 1940 and which held the first 
discussion meeting in November of the same year. The meeting was 
well planned and capably led. Slashing and weaving subjects were 
the topics for the day. Frank K. Petrea, superintendent of Samoset 
Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala., and general chairman of the group, pre- 
sided, with Fred F. Phillips, of Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, lead- 
ing the discussion on slashing and J. Emmett Warren of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, handling the weaving questions. 


A brief address on the causes of 
warp yarn breaks in weaving was 
made by Walter T. Schreiber of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who in the 
past has conducted a number of re- 
search projects on warp sizing at the 
Auburn textile school, and who in his 
address considered the importance of 
the tensile strength in varns debatable, 
but rather considered the uniformity of 
elongation as a primary consideration. 
An abstract of Dr. Schreiber’s paper 
follows: 

Dr. Schreiber explained that on tes‘s 
run in the plain weaving of 28s yarn, 
the tension on the single warp yarns 
varied from 4.5 to 14 grams over each 
successive weaving cycle, considerably 
less than one percent of the breaking 
strength of normal 28s yarn, and that 
assuming a loom beam made of dissim- 
ilar yarns, half of which have no 
stretch and half a stretch of 20 per 
cent * * * as long as tension is being 
exerted on the yarns having stretch, 
these yarns will increase in length, un- 
til the tension or load required to pull 
the loom beam has been shifted to the 
yarns having no stretch. Thus if a 
loom beam is composed of yarns whose 
stretch or elongation properties vary 
considerably, the tendency will be for 
the load to be carried by those yarns 
having the least’ stretch, ‘ausing 
breaks. 

“Excessive tensions may be brought 
about by unequal elongation proper- 
ties of the yarn. If -the -elongation 
properties of the yarns composing the 
warp sheet. are not uniform, the load 
required: to..turn the loom beam will 
shift to the yarn or yarns having the 
least stretch and breaks may be nu- 
merous. If the elongation properties, 
however, are uniform, within practical 
limits, the tension on each individual 
yarn will remain the same as that ini- 
tially exerted at the beginning of the 
weaving operation, and breaks will be 
at a minimum. 

“Based on the previous reasoning, it 
would follow thafwein any scheme for 
evaluating or judgime sized yarns, the 
actual tensile strength of the yarns 
would seem to play only a minor part, 
while a major consideration may be 
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the elongation properties of those 
varns or, more specifically, the uni- 
formity of the elongation and set de- 
terminations of those yarns, made un- 
der comparatively small loads.” 

Mr. Phillips, leading the slashing 
discussion, asked the first question on 
the prepared questionnaire, which re- 
quested a method to prevent the third 
cylinder from making marks when 
slashing colored warp yarns for denim 
work, when the machine was stopped 
for doffing. This question was ex- 
plained by the man asking it and he 
said that the mark appeared to be very 
much like a roller mark except that it 
was made where the yarn touched the 
third cylindér during the doffing pe- 
riod. 


Cylinder Marks on Slashers 


A representative of a mill in Ala- 
bama said that he had at one time had 
this trouble, but had overcome it. He 
referred the problem to his dyeing de- 
partment and their report was that the 
warp should be washed so that no 
chemical is left in the blue yarn from 
the dyeing process. He tried this, neu- 


tralizing the warps at the same time 
and the cylinder marks disappeared. 
He went on to explain that it was not 
the third cylinder that was causing the 
trouble but that it was due to some 
chemical left in the dyed warp, and 
that if a certain kind of soap or cleans- 
ing agent is used in the preliminary 
process, there will not only be cylinder 
marks but plenty of hard size. 
Cleveland Adams of Cowikee Mills, 
Eufaula, was called on and he reported 
the use of third cylinders on his slash- 
ers but has had no trouble with cylin- 
der marks, as experienced by the pre- 
ceding man, and he attributed the trou- 
ble to the formula used in sizing. To 
this the man reporting that he had 
remedied his trouble said that he had 
changed the formula but had not 
changed the equipment in any way. 
The topic turned to temperature in 
the size box and temperature on the 
cylinders. Robert B. Horsley of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Opelika, said that 13 
pounds pressure or a little under is 
kept in his cylinders because the stop 
vaive is set to pop off at 18 pounds. 
Mr. Adams only keeps 5 pounds of 
pressure on his cylinders, as does J. 
L. King of the Clanton, Ala., plant of 
Alabama Mills Co., but another mem- 
ber said that he keeps about two 
pounds of pressure in the cylinders, 
which gives about 220 degrees F. on 
the third cylinder and he keeps what- 
ever amount of temperature on the oth- 
er two cylinders is necessary to dry 
the yarn. Mr. Horsley said that on his 
4-cylinder slashers the pop-off valve is 
set for 30 pounds and that the tempera- 





PLANNING THE MEETING. The secret of having a good discussion meeting is to plan it 
before the meeting begins. This snapshot by ‘‘Cotton’’ was made at the executive commit- 


tee meeting at Auburn the night before the 
Those -in attendance, left to right, H. B. Ber, 


eneral discussion meeting the next morning. 
eld, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., newly elected vice- 


chairman; A. H. Randall, Alabama Milis Company; Joe Hyde and Emmett Warren, Avondale 
Mills; Ben Crawford of Auburn’s textile school and secretary of the Alabama group; Frank 
K. Petrea of Samoset Cotton Mills, chairman for the past year and re-elected chairman for 
ensuing year; BR. B. Horsley of Pepperell (Opelika) pinch-hitting on the committee for John 
Baum (off to the wars); and Fred Phillips of Buck Creek Cotton Mills ; ' , 
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SNAPSHOTS AT AUBURN. Some of those attending the meeting of the Alabama 

front of Duncan Hall before the discussions began, left to right, H. B. 

Clyde Cobb and J. D. Whatley, Nashua Mfg. Co., Cordova, Ala.; Floyd McCollough, Avondal 
B. 


Allen Jones, Muscogee Mfg. Co.: Jack Lawrence and F. 


ture of the size in the size box is Kept 
at about 208 degrees F. 


Yarn Wound Squeeze Rollers 


In a discussion of using yarn wound 
squeeze roller on the slashers, one man 
said that he uses 2-ply yarn as it suits 
his purpose better, the yarn being com- 
posed of from 20 to 25 per cent cotton 
and the rest wool. It was the opinion 
of another member that the percentage 
of wool used in the yarn on the yarn- 
wound squeeze roll depends on the 
amount of size desired in the warp, 
and that the more wool used in the 
yarn on the roll the more size will be 
put into the warp, but he brought out 
that it was necessary to use some cot- 
ton in the yarn-wound squeeze roll or 
the wool in it would come apart. He 
uses the 2-ply wool yarn. 

J. Emmett Warren of Avondale Mills 
was of the opinion that 2-ply yarn is 
as good as 3-ply yarn for the yarn- 
wound squeeze roll if there is an even 
twist in the yarn. To this another 
member said that he uses three turns 
per inch in his 3-ply wool yarn. 

Someone brought up a question as to 
whether it is more satisfactory to use 
cheap or expensive wool yarn for this 
purpose and a report Was given on a 
test run, the result of which was that 
it pays to get good wool yarn for wrap- 
ping the squeeze rollers on slashers, as 
when the yarn becomes too cheap there 
is likely to be hard spots and slugs, 
ete., in the yarn, which is not condu- 
cive to good running slashing. 


Cloth on Calender Roll 


In answer to the next question, 
which asked for a method of regulat- 
ing the amount of cloth that is put on 
the calender roll in front of the slash- 
er, Homer Roberts of Alabama Mills 
advised that there is no ironclad rule 
for this because on fine yarn it is 
possible to get by with less stretch than 
on coarse yarn. He endeavors to keep 
the stretch down to within one per cent 
if possible. Generally, when he runs a 
finer yarn he removes a layer of cloth 
from the calender roll and adds cloth 
for heavier numbers. The chairman 
said that this was his practice also, 
running 12s to 30s, and when a finer 


McDonald of M edley 


yarn is being sized they remove a cou- 
ple of laps from the calender roll. 

Mr. Petrea considered the question 
from another angle: and said that he 
thought it meant how does the slasher 
man determine when cloth should be 
added or removed from the calender 
roll, that is, how does he know, by 
feeling the warp where it leads from 
the squeeze rolls to the cylinder, or by 
feeling it at the split rod in front, or 
how? To this a man replied that the 
amount of cloth could not be regulated 
by yarn number because the number of 
ends in the warp also entered into the 
question, and added that some of the 
Slasher men “feel”? of the yarn to de- 
termine the need for adding or remov- 
ing cloth on the calender roll. 

H. D. Mullins of Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., Huntsville, said that at present his 
plant is only running one warp num- 
ber, but that he has had other experi- 
ence where he used two vardage coun- 
ters, one on the calender roll and one 
on the rolls at the size box, and the 
amount of cloth on the calender roll 
was governed by the amount of 
stretch shown by the two counters. He 
also pointed out that the count of yarn 
and the number of ends affect the 
problem. When called on, George Har- 
ris, of Fairfax (Ala,) Division of West 
Point Mfg. Co., said that his pleat uses 
equipment that permits the stretch to 
be controlled “to a very fine point’, and 
also said that the section beams in the 
creel on the slasher are let-off posi- 
tively: in other words, the yarn from 
the beams is fed into the size box in- 
stead of being pulled into it, and there 
is no stretch in the yarn whatsoever 
between the section beams and the size 
box. 

B. E. Willingham of the Lanett, 
(Ala.) Division of West Point Mfg. Co.., 
considered that Mr. Petrea had ans- 
wered the question by bringing up the 
points of watching the yarn at the 
back of the slasher and at the split 
rods, and adjusting if it does not run 
right. 


Variation in Per Cent Size 


The third question asked for the 
amount of variation in per cent size 
that could be expected in warp yarns, 
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Textile Operating Executives on May 10 standing in 
Askew, National Ring Traveler: Ted Wallace, Keever Starch (€o.: 


Mills; J. R. Whitehurst, Medley Mfg. Co.: 


and Homer Carter of Pepperell at Ope- 
lika explained that this could be affect- 
ed by several things, such as weight 
On squeeze roll and the speed of the 
Slasher, but that his plant attempts to 
keep the variation to a minimum, The 
discussion leader, Mr. Phillips, said 
that some men say that when adding 
12 per cent size it can be expected to 
put from 111, to 14 per cent size on. 
Mr. Adams said that he finds the vari 
ation to be in moisture content instead 
of percentage size added. 

6. W. Whorton of Langdale ( Ala.) 
Division of West Point Mfg. Co., re 
ported that at his plant the amount of 
size added is checked weekly from 
every Slasher, but that a test was run 
tor the purpose of the meeting and on 
10s yarn, 2200 ends, 10-beam set, there 
was a total of 2.38 per cent variation, 
which was about the same as on the 
regular weekly tests. Another member 
said that the percentage of size added 
does not vary over one-half to three- 
quarters of one per cent; the boil-off 
changes and the moisture’ content 
changes, but the amount of size per- 
centage does not change much, being 
tigured on the addition of from 11 to 
1114 per cent. 

One member, who had visited a mill 
in Georgia, told of a test run on 20s 
varn and the variation was from 12.1 
per cent to 15.1 per cent (result of 25 
tests), and on 80s yarn the variation 
was from 135 to 14 per cent in actual 
percentage of size added. 

Mr. Petrea asked if anyone had run 
i test to determine if the speed of the 
slasher affects the amount of size add- 
ed to the yarn, and Mr. Horsley said 
that in a test conducted at his plant 
that on 22s yarn at 88 yards per min- 
ute there was 13.77 per cent size added 
and at 10 yards per minute there was 
11.84 per cent size added. 

This report by Mr. Horsley was sub- 
stantiated by another man’s report who 
told of a mill running tests from the 
beginning to the end of a slasher set 
and weighing each beam. At the be. 
ginning the slasher was running 17 
yards per minute and at the erfd of the 
set in the creel the slasher was run- 
ning 11 yards faster (28 yards per 
minute) and the last loom beam 
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During the discussion 
meeting at Auburn it was 
reported that a good way 
to keep a record on the life 
of shuttles is to date the 
inside of the shuttle. The 
Same principle may be ap- 
plied to other supply parts, 
such as dating lug straps, 
picker sticks (as this fel- 
low is. doing), pickers, 
check straps, etc. This gives 
a permanent record of life 
and can be used to advan- 
tage in comparing various 
types of supplies. We be- 
lieve “Old-Timer” will ap- 
prove of these methods and 
this picture, 
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weighed one pound heavier than the 
tirst, showing that more size is added 
to the yarn as the slasher speed in- 
creases. 

A. W. Herren of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Bemiston, Ala., announced that he had 
made tests and found a variation of 
from 2 to 12 per cent variation |not 
actual size] in added, and ex- 
plained that there were some things 
that cause this: “If tests are made ear- 
ly in the morning when the size and 
the cylinder are not as hot as they are 
later in the day, the variation will run 
high; later in the day the variation 
will be a few per cent. The condition 
of the blanket on the squeeze roll will 
cause variation. You may make a test 
today on a good blanket and tomorrow 
the blanket will be worn and there will 
be a larger variation. As the size stays 
in the box it thins down and you will 
not get as much on—you may think 
you get a better penetration but you 
don’t get the same weight. Different 
speeds enter into it also. I often won- 
der just what to expect.” 
to say that a man in the slasher room 
has got to be a good chemist to tell 
about the reactions of the ingredients. 

A question was injected asking if 
anyone carries over the size from night 
to the next morning, and a member 
said that he does this, but that in start- 
ing up the next morning, the first batch 
of size is made of a stronger concen- 
tration and is then mixed with the left- 
over batch of size, bringing the concen- 
tration to about what it shou!d be. 

Mr. Mullins said that the length of 
time a batch of size lasts has some- 
thing to do with the variation, and 
that he does not like for a batch to 
last over two hours because it will get 
diluted. 

Another question came back to yarn- 


size 


He went on 


wound squeeze rolls, when a member 
wanted to know if the size of the rolls 
affects the amount of size placed in the 
yarn. A report was made to the effect 
that a test had been run when the 
squeeze rolls (yarn-wound) were both 
large and small and there was no vari- 
ation in amount of size added. 


When to Add Compound 


The next question asked when is the 
compound added to the size mix, when 
the water is hot or cold, and Mr. Hors- 
ley said that at his mill the starch is 
put in while the water is cold, the wa- 
ter is brought to a boil and then the 
compound is added. He believes that 
he gets a better distribution of size by 
this method. Cleveland Adams of Co- 
wikee uses the foregoing method and 
also a method of putting starch and 
compound in while the water is cold, 
but he explained that the system of 
adding the compound depends entirely 
on the type of ingredient the mill is 
using, and that some products work 
better in cold water, some in warm 
water, and some work better in hot 
water. 

Clyde Cobb of Nashua Mfg. Co., Cor- 
dova, reported that they add the com- 
pound when the water is warm but not 
at the boil, while H. Bard of the Jef- 
ferson (Ga.) Mills said that they put 
the starch in cold, bring to a boil and 
add the compound and get better re- 
sults this way. Still another member 
said that if he puts the compound in 
when the water is at the boil it tends 
to erystallize the size. 


Size Roll Blankets 


In a discussion on the types of blan- 
kets used on the squeeze rolls on slash- 


ers, J. D. Whatley of Nashua said that 


they use a wool blanket on the front 


roll and a burlap blanket on the back 
roll, running 7s to 20s, and have some 
Shedding. It was suggested from the 
floor that the burlap blanket might be 
causing the shedding. A _ representa- 
tive from Mississippi reported using ap 
all-wool blanket On the front and a cot- 
ton blanket on the back, but does not 
get good results, and he asked for meth- 
ods of changing the blankets, saying 
that when he ran wool blankets on the 
back and front squeeze rolls he was 
able to break the blanket in on the 
back roll and transfer it to the front, 
but that this cannot be done now since 
he is using a cotton back roll blanket. 

In answer to this a member said that 
he takes the old blanket off and winds 
the new blanket on, and then puts two 
yards from the old blanket on top of 
the new blanket and lets it condition 
for 24 hours by running on the front 
roll, and then removnig the two yards 
of the old blanket. Allen Jones of Mus- 
cogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., explain- 
ed that he always puts a new blanket 
on the back roll and runs it for a few 
days and then transfers it to the front 
roll, aid answering a question, he said 
that only the blanket is transferred 
and not the roll. He then asked if 
anyone takes the blankets off and 
washes them and puts them back on, 
to which Joe Hyde of Avondale Mills 
said that he formerly did this when 
he used wool blankets, but now has 
yarn-wound rolls. 

One man asked what the mills would 
do if the slasher blankets lasted only 
two hours when running indigo-dyed 
warps, and a visitor said that he 
thought when this type of work was 
run it was customary to run a blanket 
made of cotton warp and wool filling, 
which protects the wool better, and the 
cotton is not affected so much by the 
caustic. 


Stretch in Warp at Slasher 


Discussing the amount of stretch in 
a warp for best running work, Mr. 
Horsley said that he thought the least 
amount of stretch the better, but that 
he could get the warp to break proper- 
ly at the lease rods if there were less 
than 1/4 per cent stretch. Mr. Adams 
also considered that the least stretch 
the better, and said that the slasher 
man feels the warp as it is running to 
determine if it is running right. His 
plant has about 11/4 per cent stretch 
also. He prefers to keep the normal 
amount of moisture in the warps from 
the slasher, and told of having some 
trouble from running the warps too 
dry. Joe Hyde has 1% per cent 
stretch and likes to keep about 7 per 
cent moisture in the warp. 

Mr. Mullins of Merrimack said that 
the minimum of stretch is the most de 
Sirable and that his plant has from 
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144 to 1% per cent stretch and from 7 
to 714 per cent moisture, and that he 
finds that the elongation of the yarn 
determines the amount of breakage in 
the weave shed, and if you can save 
the elongation at the slasher there will 
be better running work in weaving. 

Someone brought up the use of au- 
tomatic moisture control devices, and 
upon a show of hands several present 
indicated that the slashers were so 
equipped; when asked how they like 
them, a member said that he “couldn’t 
get along without it’’. 


Warp Men or Fixers Only 


Emmett Warren of Avondale Mills 
led the discussion on weaving, the first 
question on the list concerning the use 
of warp men to tie on warps or per- 
mitting the loom fixers to do this job. 
Joe Hyde was in favor of “letting the 
loom fixers fix and hiring men to tie 
on warps”, and a representative from 
Samoset Cotton Mills agreed with him 
by saying “give the loom fixers all the 
time to fix looms’. Allen Jones also 
said that this is their system at Mus- 
cogee. 

Another man said that he had tried 
both ways and the results at his plant 
were better to have the warp men. The 
discussion leader added that it is pos- 
sible to train loom fixers while the op- 
eratives are warp men. 

Another member asked if by using 
warp men had anyone ever been plac- 
ed in the position of having to double 
up on a section for lack of loom fixers, 
and an answer to the question was in 
the negative because this plant tries 
to keep men trained to fix looms. 

Allen Jones then told of having a 
vocational training program at his mill 
so that he could train men for the po- 
sitions, saying that such a program is 
very helpful to his organization, Mr. 
Warren also told of using the vocation- 
al training program for about four 
years at Avondale. 

Mr. Willingham said that he uses 
warp men because loom fixers are 
scarce, and he too told of having about 
95 boys in the vocational school and 
about 60 of the vocational trained men 
are now on sections. He also has some 
men in his weave shed that do nothing 
but learn to fix. Getting into the duties 
of the warp men, he said that they tie 
on the warps and set the harness as 
best they can, but that the loom fixer 
follows after them and determines that 
the harness are properly set, and if not 
he sets them right. 

One member wanted to know how 
many looms a fixer could handle on 
Model E, 3-harness looms when warp 
men are employed, and someone sug- 
gested 90 looms to the section. One 
other mill man said that on 2-harness 
work the fixers have 84 looms and an- 


other considers 80 to 90 looms for 3-, 
4- and 5-harness work. Mr. Hyde of 
Avondale said that his warp men tie 
on the warp and the loom fixer sets the 
harness, and he is followed the next 
day by the head loom fixer, who checks 
the loom fixer to see if the harness 
are properly set. 

The other side of the question came 
from a representative of Bemis who 
said that he uses fixers only and no 
warp men, though he does have men 
to take care of the heavy breakdowns. 
He maintained that if there is a man 
to tie on the harness and they are set 
by the loom fixer, and then someone 
has to check back on him, then there 
is a loss in production and possibly 
the loom has made some seconds be- 
fore the fixer can be checked on. 


Sloughed-Off Filling 


Answering the question of prevent- 
ing sloughed-off filling, Mr. Hyde sug- 
gested that too much power is one of 
the causes, and that much of this could 
be prevented by winding the filling on 
the bobbin tight and by boxing the 
shuttle properly to keep it from knock- 
ing the filling off. He said that just 
enough power is needed on the loom to 
keep it running. 

At this point the question was asked 
if any mills are having trouble on Mon- 
day morning with sloughed-off filling, 
caused from lack of humidity, and Mr. 
Hyde told him that his mills condition 
the filling on Sunday afternoons to 
prevent its being knocked off on Mon- 
day mornings, the filling being taken 
out of the batteries and conditioned, 
and the humidity is run over the week- 
end. Pepperell, it was reported, also 
took the filling out of the batteries 
over the week-end and conditioned it, 
but since the plant is running full time 
throughout the week, this is not done 
now. | 

According to Mr. Mullins, the filling 
at Merrimack is not conditioned and 
there is no trouble with the filling 
sloughing-off, but it is allowed to age 
on the quill for at least 12 hours. He 
explained the use of a cam with stag- 
gered crotches or points on the filling 
spinning frames that control the build 
of the small end of the quill, and that 
also gives a staggered stroke, which 
help to hold the filling on the bobDtn. 
Another man reported that he had 
tried this for the filling on his Model 
G looms and that it did not help. 

Mr. Hyde brought out that if the 
loom is made to pick on top center or 
a little before, it will help prevent the 
filling being knocked off, especially on 
rayon, and he told of using fur in the 
shuttle on this type of work. A repre- 
sentative from Muscogee reported us- 
ing a bristle in the shuttle on Model 
E looms running 165-170 picks per min- 
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SURPRISE! No one was more surprised 
than the editor when he found Miss 
Jeanne Goodin of Nashville, Tenn., work- 
ing in the designing class at Auburn’s 
textile school, when the school was 
opened for inspection during the Ala- 
bama meeting. Miss Goodin, a junior at 
Auburn, is combining her course in = 
plied art with textiles and majoring in 
textile design. When she finishes she 
will be able to design patterns, and not 
only that, she will Know whether a mill 
can make a particular design and even 
tell them how many harness it will re- 
quire. Pretty? Yes, sir! Personality? 
Yes, sir. Can she design? Yes, sir! 





ute and using the 8%-inch quill. It 
was further brought out that the fur 
is of assistance on the longer quills, 
and Mr. Willingham told of using 
sheepskin in shuttles carrying the long- 
er quills in order to prevent ballooning 
of the yarn on looms making 192 picks 
per minute. Mr. Hyde amplified his ans- 
wer by saying that in some instances 
he uses two bristles on the end of the 
bobbin and 3 inches of fur on the feel- 
er side of the shuttle and 6 inches of 
fur on the other side, running Ys to 15s 
rayon. 


Preventing Reedy Cloth 


The next question asked for loom set- 
tings to prevent reedy cloth on light 
sley warps. Reporting for Bemis, a 
man said to try to run a slack warp on 
the top shed, a high whip roll, high 
sand roll, and set the reed two or 
three inches from the fell of the cloth. 
To this came the question “in raising 
the whip roll, does that help without 
changing the stop motion?’ The ans- 
wer was to raise the stop motion so 
there will be no strain on the warp. 

Another answer given was to set the 
sand roll, stop motion and whip roll 
high, and run a slack warp, pulling the 
harness down to the race plate. Still 
another man suggested setting the reed 
as close to the fell of the cloth as pos- 
sible and yet get good running work, 
from 2% to 2%-inch, and if there is a 
vibrating whip f6ll used, put reed %- 
inch from fell of cloth and set the cam 
under the cam follower at this posi- 
tion. 

The next topic asked for systeras of 
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Morton, with Garland Simmons leading the 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA Division of the Southern Textile Association 
held its spring meeting at the Drayton Mills Auditorium, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., on Saturday morning, May 10. Questions relating to card- 


ing, spinning and weaving were discussed. 


The fact that many of the 


mills in the state are operating on Saturdays curtailed the attendance 
somewhat, but there was a representative group present, and an interest- 


ing discussion developed. — 


Election of officers for the coming year was held, and Wallace W. 
Splawn, of Kendall Mills plant at Pelzer, S. C., was named general chair- 


man of the section succeeding W. T. Morton. 


G. P. DeBrule, superin- 


tendent of carding, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., was elected 
chairman in charge of carding and spinning discussions; and Frank D. 
Lockman, Jr., of Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., was named to head the 
weaving discussion group of the section, 


Discussion on Carding-Spinning 


General Chairman Morton presided 
at the Spartanburg meeting, and intro- 
duced G. G. Simmons, assistant super- 
intendent, Drayton Mills, who ably led 
a brief discussion on carding and spin- 
ning topics. 

Mr. Simmons read the first question, 
“What is your reaction to the use of 
plough-grinding on card cylinders and 
doffers? Does grooved emery fillet have 
any side-grinding effect on card cloth- 
ing? What is the best number of em- 
ery fillet to use?” 

No one present reported the use of 
plough-grinding. Frank D. Lockman, 
superintendent, Monarch Mill, Lock- 
hart, S. C., answered the second por- 
tion of the question, saying that, “My 
overseer of carding has used some 
2.000 feet of the grooved emery fillet, 
and he thinks it is a big improvement 
over the flat-face type; he thinks it 
gives some benefit by side-grinding the 
teeth of the clothing.” Answering ques- 








Report and snapshots by Robert W. Philip. 
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tions, he said the clothing has grooves, 
sort of like cotton furrows, which are 
about 1/32-inch deep and %-inch wide. 
T. M. MeNeill, superintendent of the 
Same company’s plants at Union, S. C., 
said, “This grooved emery fillet is 
what was used originally, then they 
moved away from it to the flat surface, 
and now they are going back to the 
grooved fillet which does give you a 
slightly ploughed point on the wire.” 

Answering the question about the 
number of fillet, Mr. Lockman said he 
thinks No. 24 grit does the best work 
on 100s wire on the cylinder and doff- 
er and 110s on the flats. Mr. DeBrule 
prefers No. 30 for 110s wire on the 
cylinder and flats, as does R. T. Stutts. 
of Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Simpson- 
ville, S. C., and another gentleman re- 
porting. 


Compressing the Card Sliver 


“Have you increased the weight of 
the sliver in the can by inserting a 
tube in the coiler tube, by the use of 
compression springs on the calender 


carding-spinning discussion at Spartanburg, At 
right, J. H. Burgess, standing, is leading the weaving discussion; General Chairman Morton and Miss Mary Robinson, stenographer. 


South Carolina Division. 8. T. A. 


Diseusses Mill Problems 


roll, or by reversing the direction of 
the cans?” was the next question. 

Frank D. Lockman was the first to 
report on this. He said he has put in 
a substantial installation of compres- 
sion springs on the ealender roll, and 
finds it increased the amount of sliver 
in the can by approximately 30 per 
cent. “We tried reversing the direc- 
tion of the cans,” he said, “but we did 
not get anywhere with it, but we have 
been running the compression springs 
for a year now on our entire job, 155 
“ards,” 

Chairman Simmons recalled a dis- 
cussion on this subject at the section’s 
meeting in Clemson College last year, 
where everyone agreed that it would 
put more sliver in the cans, but some 
felt that it helped the 
strength, and others said it did not. 
Mr. Lockman said, “of course we had 
quite a bit of work to do besides just 
putting additional pressure on the eal- 
ender rolls. Our numbers ran lighter 
with the same weight of card lap, and 


breaking 


we were getting some stretched sliver 
with the compression springs on the 
roll, and we turned down the rolls in 
the coiler head, and we feel that we 
are now getting a stronger yarn and a 
better yarn.” 

“Then you are sold on the compres- 
sion springs?” asked the chairman. 
“Yes, sir’, replied Mr. Lockman. 

A representative of the Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills, Goldville, S. C., said they 
are trying out some compression 
springs but that the breaking strength 
of the yarn is not as good as before; 
in fact, he said, “we are losing about 
5 per cent in breaking strength. I 
imagine it is because the sliver doesn’t 
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draft out as good.” 

“I think it would be a good idea to 
discuss this in connection with how 
much pressure you are putting on the 
grain sliver you are running,” said Mr. 
Lockman. The man from Joanna said 
they increased the weight in the heads 
by 50 per cent, and that the doff, on 
53-grain sliver, was increased from an 
hour and 10 minutes to an hour and 
45 minutes. Mr. Lockman said he in- 
ereased his weight 30 per cent, with a 
65-grain sliver. He said, “you simply 
measure the amount of tension that 
you are getting now, and send the 
spring to the manufacturer and ask 
him to give you whatever increase you 
want.” 

Someone asked whether anyone had 
tried increasing the amount of stock 
in the cans by changing the diameter 
of the hole in the trumpet; Mr. Stutts 
said this was satisfactory for a short 
while but that eventually the hole 
would wear larger again. 

B. H. Adkins, of Alice Mfg. Com- 
nany, said he put compression springs 
on his cards about five months ago, 
and “so far as I have been able to tell, 
we have had no difference in the 
breaking strength. The only difference 
it made, to my surprise, was our card 
sliver got heavier, but it lightened up 
on the frame. We are proud of ours 
because we were short of drawing, and 
it helped us lots. We gained about 15 
minutes on a 55-minute doff.” 

Mr. DeBrule reported 2% years test 
on the compression springs, on more 
than 200 ecards. He said they noticed 
no difference in the breaking strength: 
but that after trying out the springs, 
they then changed over and put the 
right size trumpets on the ecards and 
was able to get the same or more 
sliver in the cans than with the 
springs. He said he gets 12 pounds of 
sliver in a 12-inch can: and that final 
tests showed he got 10 per cent more 
sliver with the proper size trumpets 
than with the springs, or a gross in- 
crease of about 35 per cent. He said 
that for a 53-grain sliver, he uses a 
140/1000-inch trumpet. Mr. Lockman 
reported a 7/64-inch trumpet on 65- 
grain sliver. 

The matter of ends down was 
brought up by the representative from 
Joanna, who said that they have far 
less ends down at the card, but about 
50 per cent more down on the spin- 
ning. Mr. DeBrule said it was logical 
that, with the additional compression, 
there would be less ends coming down 
at the ecard, and that the increased 
breakage at the spinning was likewise 
logical. 

Speaking about the compression 
springs, T. M. McNeill said, ““We made 
a limited test on 24 cards and did get 
about 30 per cent more yardage in the 





This attentive group at the Spartanburg meeting includes Joseph L. Delaney, of Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., and a group of his men, and John P. Klinck, of Augusta. Ga 


‘ards, and it looked good, but we found 
that we could not make any saving in 
labor, and we did find that on our spin- 
ning, with cork rolls, we were not get- 
ting quite as even drafting, and we 
opened up the rolls but did not get 
enough improvement to justify contin- 
uing the springs. We could see no ap- 
preciable difference in the breakinz 
weight or evenness of the yarn, but we 
did find by actual test that we were 
consuming about %-hp more power per 
card, by the use of the springs, and in 
our plant that amounted to around 
$1,200 per year. I was brought up the 
old-fashioned way; I was taught thaf 
when your sliver gets too soft, the 
thing to do is to put in new trumpets 
on the card, and I still think that is 
the best practice.” 

“I think so, too,” agreed Mr. De- 
Brule. “You can get it in the can 
with the springs, all right, but I just 
wonder how many men take a trum- 
pet gauge and gauge the trumpets to 
see what size they have. If you have 
the right trumpet on there I do not be- 
lieve you would get a pound more in 
the cans by putting on the springs.” 

“Is there a practicable way of re- 
boring trumpet holes?’ was the next 
question. The only comment was from 
Mr. DeBrule who said, “I have tried 
that, and it doesn’t work.” 

Figures as to yard-to-yard variation 
and tolerance in picker laps were next 
requested from those using a machine 
for measuring variation in this way. 
Mr. Lockman reported his tolerance is 
o/> of an ounce either way from 
standard, which figures out about 2 per 
cent either way, and Mr. DeBrule said 
they also allow 2 per cent deviation 
either way, after cutting off about two 
yards at the end of the lap. “Some 
times,’”’ he said, “I try to get the boys 
to tear off more than that.” Someone 
asked whether laps with twice that 
amount of tolerance would produce 
yarn with more relative percentage of 
deviation. Mr. DeBrule said, “I do not 
think we get any laps with twice that 
much variation, and if we did I be- 
lieve the doublings would take care of 
such an occasional bad lap.” 

“What is the best method of dispos- 
ing of pieces made at the back of long 
draft roving frames?’ was next asked 
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by Chairman Simmons, referring to 
short lengths of sliver left in the cans. 
Mr. DeBrule said he creels a frame 
with five cans, and takes one can of 
pieces back and runs it through his 
controlled draft drawing frames: one 
can of pieces with 15 cans of card 
Sliver into the 16 ends for the con- 
trolled draft frames. Mr. McNeill runs 
his pieces back through the drawing 
frame. Mr. Stutts brought out that 
with positive knock-off on the drawing 
they have less pieces than otherwise: 
and that he runs his back in the pick 
ers, 

“We have the positive knock-off on 
the drawing,’ said Mr. Adkins, “and 
it takes almost the same yardage every 
time. We turn our cans of pieces on 
top of our full cans. If you have a 
number of extra cans, the fellow on 
the second shift doesn’t care how he 
turns it for the next fellow, but if he 
has to run up his own work, he is go- 
ing to be more careful, we feel.” 

The first question on spinning, “Is 
there a satisfactory dressing made to 
use on long draft cots or aprons?” 
brought no replies, and the chairman 
neyt asked, “What is the most practi- 
cal percentage of relative humidity to 
run on long draft spinning?’ 

“Well, I came through the spinning 
this morning, and itw as 42, and it was 
running mighty good,” reported J. L. 
Delaney, of Joanna. He said on 30s 
warp they try to run from 40 to 45 
per cent. John S. Lockman, overseer 
of spinning, Monarch Mills, Lockhart. 
S. C., said, “It takes less humidity for 
long draft than for regular draft: we 
run from 40 to 50 per cent.” T. M. 
MeNeill concurred. 

“Do you oil lifting rods; if so, how 
often?” was next asked. John SS. 
Lockman said he uses pure lard oil and 
lubricates once every week of three 
shifts. Mr. Delaney reported a weekly 
oiling, with lard oil. W.E. Hammond. 
superintendent, Balfour (N. C.) Mills, 
said he used to use lard oil, but “the 
oil people have come out with a cheap- 
er oil that is lighter and stainless and 
I use it, oiling once in 120 hours.” Mr. 
Delaney brought out that with combi- 
nation wind for Barber-Colman, the 
matter of sticking lifting rods is par- 
ticularly serious. Answering a ques 
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Upper left, B. Ellis Royal, secretary of the association; Frank D. Lockman, Jr., of Monarch Mills, 
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of the section, with two of his men. 
Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. OC. 


Hammond, superintendent, 


tion, Mr. Hammond admitted that he 
does have a stuck rod occasionally, 
and John S. Lockman said, “If you'll 
go back to pure lard oil, you won't.” 


Causes of Kinky Filling 


Discussion of the causes of kinky 
filling, other than excessive twist in 
the yarn, was next requested by Mr. 
Simmons. John S. Lockman said, 
“You’ve got to go to the weave room 
to find causes of kinks, except exces- 
sive twist. You spinners all know that 
loom fixers make most of the kinky fill- 
ing. I’ve been sitting here trying to 
figure out some way that would cause 
it in the spinning room, except exces- 
sive twist. The staple you use has a 
lot to do with it, of course, but that 
gets you ino twist, just as the kind of 
cotton you use. If you have the proper 
twist in the yarn, I do not see any way 
to cause kinks in the spinning room.” 

“What is the best way to eliminate 
hard ends in the spinning room ” was 
the next question. John 8S. Lockman 
replied that, “that trouble comes en- 
tirely from the card room, and is 
caused by the way they put up the 
ends. A lot of fellows in the card room 
wouldn’t use tobacco if it wasn’t for 
having plenty to twist up their ends 
with.” 

“Well, what can you do in the spin- 
ning room to help?” was asked. 

“If you make a groove in the cot in 
the spinning room, take it off,” replied 
Mr. Lockman. “If you have a groove 
in a roller it is going to make one ev- 
ery time the traverse comes back to 
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that place.” 

“A piecing does start it usually,” 
agreed the chairman, “and I think it 
is generally admitted that most of the 
hard ends come from further back than 
the spinning room.” 

General Chairman W. T. Morton 
submitted for discussion a question on 
whether, on long draft spinning using 
aprons, a groove in the apron would be 
as detrimental to the work as if a roll 
was grooved. John S. Lockman said, 
“when you have run an apron long 
enough to press it down, you have got 
about the same thing, so if you do not 
extend the traverse you will make just 
as good work as on a new roll.” Mr. 
DeBrule was of the opinion that a 
formula could be worked out on the 
basis that if yor get twice the length 
of service out of an apron as out of a 
roller cot, that the aprons might be 
changed half as often as the cots. Mr. 
Delaney was of the opinion that there 
is a difference in the wear of an apron 
and a cot because the top roller has a 
cushion underneath it whereas the 
apron has no cushion. 


Discussion on Weaving 


This concluded the spinning discus- 
sion. After election of officers, the 
meeting was turned over to J. H. Bur- 
gess, overseer of weaving, Marion (N. 
C.) Mfg. Company, who conducted a 
brief discussion on weaving subjects. 
The first question asked for the life of 
shuttles on Model X looms. One man 
reported a use of 550 shuttles a month 
on 638 looms running two 45-hour 





Lockhart, who was elected chairman of 
The group at upper right includes 


who was made chairman of carding-spinning 


T, Chalmers, of Orr Cotton” Mills, Anderson, and J. C. Godfrey, of 


shifts. W. E. Hammond, who has had 
extended experience on Model X looms, 
said his present figure, running better 
than 90 hours a week, on 80x80, 40s 
filling, 3,126 ends in the warp, at a 
loom speed of 193 p.p.m., is 11.92 
months per shuttle. He said this life 
had been increasel from around 7% 
months, and that one contributing fac- 
tor was a change in the shape of his 
binder. “Most binders,” he said, “have 
a little swell on them and that throws 
the shuttle out of the box like a fish 
out of ‘vater. If you will eliminate 
that little swell from the binder, it will 
let the shuttle come out of there in a 
smooth, stream-lined way, and that is 
one way we were able to increase the 
life of our shuttles.” 

Chairman Burgess declared that the 
size of the filling run has some bear- 
ing on shuttle life, and when asked 
why, explained that the more transfers 
a shuttle gets, the less its life; he add- 
ed that the Stafford thread cutter, ac- 
cording to his experience, weakens a 
shuttle and shortens its life. 

“Which is the better picker to use 
on an X model loom: leather or rub- 
ber?” was next asked by the chair- 
man. “I think the rubber picker is 
better for any loom than a leather 
picker,” declared Frank D. Lockman. 
“I think you get more life and less 
weaving defects.” Mr. Godfrey said, 
“T use both and I like the rubber bet- 
ter.” 

“Some loom fixers tell me you must 
fix your looms better in order to run 
the rubber picker,” commented Mr. 
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Burgess. One man reported a prefer- 
ence for the rubber or composition 
picker on cotton goods and the leather 
on rayon, and Mr. Lockman asked 
why ; the answer was that rayon hangs 
on anything that is the least bit rough, 
and that the composition picker has 
more of a tendency to become fuzzy. 

In concluding this discussion it was 
emphasized that the matter of quality 
in either type of picker is highly im- 
portant. 


Causes of Broken Filling 


“What will prevent broken filling on 
45s filling on a 45-inch Model X loom?” 
was the final question asked by Chair- 
man Burgess. 

“On any loom, any speed, any mod- 
el,” replied Frank D. Lockman, “if the 
filling fork goes too far through the 
grate, we know that will cause the fill- 
ing to knock out and we call that 
broken filling. If the filling fork does 
not come through the grate at the right 
angle, if the teeth are slanting, tha’ 
will cause he filling to slide up on the 
fork. If the pickers are not parallel, 
and do not cause the shuttle to come 
out of the box properly, you will have 
the shuttle rising up or coming down 
and cause the filling to break. If the 
shuttle is not properly boxed that will 
cause the filling to slack and knock 
out.” He also mentioned picker sticks 


Slashing-Weaving Discussed 
by Alabama Mill Men 


(Continued from page 89) 


inspection for loom fixers. Mr. Whor- 
ton said that a ecard is hung on 
each loom with the major points to be 
checked when the warp is out printed 
thereon, and the fixer does this, signs 
the card and gives it to the overseer, 
who in turn gives to the secondhand 
and he inspects the looms at random. 
The looms on a section are divided be- 
tween the three shifts for inspection 
purposes. Another man has his looms 
checked over once a week. 


Checking Set Harness 


Along the same line, the next ques- 
tion asked for a method of keeping a 
check on loom fixers to see if they are 
setting and timing the harness correct- 
ly. One reporting mill has the secdénd- 
hand do the checking, but said that if 
there was a head loom fixer he could 
do some of this work also. Another 
system reported was to have the sup- 
ervisors check the looms on Saturday 
morning, looking for some particular 
trouble on each Saturday, and then the 
report is given to the loom fixer, who 
does the work. 


uot being properly aligned as another 
cause, Mr. Chalmers brought out that 
ballooning filling will cause a lot of 
breaking even after the loom has made 
a correct transfer. Mr. Lockman said, 
“if you pick the loom a little beyond 
front center you cannot hold that bal- 
looning down.” 

A member asked for opinions as to 
the use of a top holder in conjunction 
with Stafford thread cutters, with an 
8-inch bobbin. Mr. Lockman reported 
that on 1,620 looms, he does not use 
either the Stafford thread cutter or top 
holder. On the other hand, Mr. Chal- 
mers likes the top holder with the 
thread cutter; Mr. Mace does not use 
the top holder on looms with Stafford 
thread cutters, but uses the top holder 
where he does not have the thread cut- 
ter. 

Mr. Stutts asked whether those mills 
on spun rayon challis run a tape sel- 
vage. Smith Crow, general superin- 
tendent, Drayton Mills, said when they 
ran this fabric several years ago they 
used a plain selvage. Mr. Stutts said 
that with a plain selvage on his chal- 
lis, he has difficulty with the filling 
breaking in the selvage. Mr. Lockman 
suggested that the timing of the har- 
ness might have something to do with 
this. 

The last question was asked by Mr. 
Burgess, who wanted to know which is 
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Still another system is to have the 
secondhand check the shuttles on Sat- 
urday morning and when he discovers 
one that is in bad shape, he notes what 
is wrong with the loom and the loom 
fixer is required to fix it. 

A question from the floor asked if 
there is a division of the section for 
heavy work when no overhaulers are 
employed, and several indicated that 
this is their system. 

Again the subject turned to vocation- 
al schools, and it was explained that 
at Muscogee a vocational class tears 
down a lvom, inspects it and puts it 
back again, using the same old parts 
because if new parts are installed it is 
a violation of the wage-and-hour law, 
but in order to show the students the 
difference in looms when properly 
maintained, a loom with good parts is 
torn down also. 


Shuttle Life 


The last question asked for shuttle 
life and as usual the age-old answer 
of “one hour to two years” was given, 
so the men began to discfiss methods 
of keeping a record on the number of 
shuttles used. Some of the men indi- 
cated that they not only date a shuttle, 
but place the loom number in it also, 
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the best position for the ring rail 
when bearing down to doff filling. Mr. 
Baker said he likes to have his rail 
near the bottom, but John S. Lockman 
and W. T. Morton prefer having it at 
the top, just after making the change, 
as this puts the end on the top of the 
quill convenient for the battery hand. 
With bunch bnilders, they explained, 
there is no need of shaking down the 
traverse—the reason given by Mr. 
Baker for preferring the bottom posi- 
tion. 


Difficulties with Western Cotton 


Secretary B. Ellis Royal read a let 
ter from the research department of 
fhe University of Texas regarding 
some discussion at the Piedmont divi- 
sion of the association which had been 
reported as criticizing Texas cotton as 
being especially difficult to process and 
dye. He asked whether anyone pres- 
ent had had such an experience. Mr. 
Stutts replied that it was entirely a 
matter of local territory rather than 
any particular state, that some of the 
best cotton available comes from Texas 
and that it is unfair to say that Texas 
cotton is bad just because of experi- 
ence with inferior cotton from some 
particular locality in that state be 
cause any state is likely to have local 
areas that produce bad cotton, The 
meeting then adjourned. 


and then keep a book record so that 
the shuttles used by any individual! 
loom may be seen immediately. It was 
also brought out that a few looms will 
often break most of the shuttles. One 
mill keeps a record on the shuttles 
posted in the supply room where a!) 
may see it, and it is so arranged that 
faulty looms show up immediately. 

Some of the causes given for brok- 
en shuttles were: broken harness 
straps, dent in reed, and loose selvage 
motion, and for the last named cause, 
it was suggested that a groove might 
be cut in the race plate for the wire to 
ride in. 


Election of Officers 


Frank K. Petrea was re-elected gen- 
eral chairman of the organization for 
the ensuing vear, and H. B. Bergfeld 
of Bemis Bro. Bag. Co., Bemiston, Ala., 
was elected as vice-chairman upon ter- 
mination of his term on the executive 
committee. Roscoe Roberts of Ala- 
bama Mills Company was elected to 
the executive committee to fill the un- 
expired term of Nelson N. Harte, who 
recently moved to another state, and 
D. Hampton Morris, III of Bama Cot- 
ton Mills, Enterprise, was elected for 
a 5-year term on the committee. 
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We All Must Help and Sacr_fice 
(Continued from page 68) 


to make people do what they will not do willingly. It 
has got to be done, and if we can’t get it done demo- 
cratically, it has got to be done dictatorially, but it has 
got to be done. 

This is one of the gravest problems that has faced 
the country in its history, and it is a problem that 
must be settled within the next few months. The 
problem is simply whether the American people are 
willing to work in their own defense, or whether they 
have got to bribe themselves to defend their country. 


THE WORKING people of the United States have got 
to realize sooner or later that arming this country and 
protecting it means that they have got to work longer 
hours for less money instead of getting fat wages with 
bonuses for overtime. Defense can only be achieved 
by hard work and lots of it. We may soon see the 
time when everybody will be working practically for 
nothing; when industry will be contributing its plants 
and its brains and its technical skill without profit 
and without reward; and when labor will be working 
as in England and as in Germany, for nominal wages, 
and half of those paid back as taxes so that half of 
the people can work at defense while the other half 
supplies civilian demands—demands limited to little 
better than sustenance. The English have been re- 
duced to such circumstances, and from all accounts the 
English working men are cheerfully doing their part. 

When we are reduced to such circumstances we will 
probably all cheerfully do our part, but it is a terrible 
and pathetic thing to contemplate, that so many 
Americans fail to realize just what it takes to put into 
effect the defense measures that practically everybody 
approves. 

Nearly everybody is for defense work, but nearly 
everybody wants somebody else to do it, This is a 
situation which cannot continue. Something has got 
to be done about it, and done quickly; and it is not 
being done and there is no indication that it is going 
to be done quickly. 

Industry is being restrained from profiteering and 
very properly so. Organized labor is not being re- 
strained from profiteering, but must be. Everybody 
in this country has got to contribute something to de- 
fense. Some will contribute money in the form of tax- 
es, and some must contribute labor at reasonable 
wages that the rest of the country can afford to pay. 
Everybody must make some sacrifice and contribute 
something. If millions of working people refuse to 
contribute anything or to make any sacrifices, and 
decide that their country’s peril is their opportunity 
to feather their nests, these people will sooner or later 
have to be forcibly prevented from carrying out their 
designs. If it takes enough force to ‘ake these re 
calcitrants participate in national defense, we can kiss 
democratic government goodbye and wrap the Bill of 
Rights up in moth balls until the war is over, or per- 
haps forever. 

Let no one forget that in one desperately impor- 
tant respect this war is different from any war that 
has ever preceded it. In this one respect there have 
been other wars somewhat like this one, but not nearly 
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enough like it to give us an idea of what could happen 
if Germany wins this war. This difference between 
the present war and other wars lies in the fact that 
from now on, wars are going to be fought almost en- 
tirely with equipment which can only be built in tre- 
mendous factories with vast industrial organizations, 
and with equipment which cannot be built on the sly. 

Following all previous wars. the vanquished might 
reasonably expect in time to get strong enough to re- 
cover their independence. The way war is fought to- 
day, there is no reason why any vanquished European 
country could ever recover its independence. If Ger- 
many wins this war we may be quite sure that Ger- 
many will never permit any of her conquered peoples 
to operate factories for building tanks or military air- 
planes or bombs or guns, except under the strict su- 
pervision of the German overlords and for their direct 
benefit. Under present conditions of warfare, one di- 
vision of 10,000 mechanized troops could quell an in- 
surrection in a country as big as Poland or France, 
provided the people in those countries had been denied 
the means of defending themselves, and we may defi- 
nitely assume that they will be denied the means of 
defense. 

It was no idle boast when Hitler said that this war 
could decide the fate of Europe for a thousand years. 
Only amalgamation and decay could destroy such a 
set-up. A nation with the mechanized might to hold 
all of Europe in subjection and to prevent any of 
Europe from doing anything to compete with this 
mechanized might can run Europe as it pleases, until 
it gets too soft and too rotten to care what happens to 
it, and until internal dissension destroys it. It could 
not be destroyed from outside. Who could destroy it? 

It is the job of the United States and the British 
Empire to prevent such a condition coming to pass in 
the world. If England falls, the United States could 
soon be a second or third rate power in the world. 
Probably a second rate power with Germany first, or 
a third rate power if Germany chips in with Japan 
and decides to let Japan run Asia, while both of them 
watch us to see that we don’t get out of bounds. 

The time to prevent such a state of affairs is right 
now, and the time is running short. The United States 
is in much the same position that England was in dur- 
ing 1938 and 1939. It was pretty obvious what was 
happening, but it was too hard to make any sacrifices 
to keep it from happening. It was so much easier to 
hope it wouldn’t happen. Well it did; and it can hap- 
pen to us. 


ONLY A strong outburst of public opinion, backing 
up whatever Federal action may be necessary to get 
results, will enable us to accomplish what we have got 
to accomplish, In the textile industry there is leader- 
ship afforded by thousands of thoughtful, intelligent, 
and patriotic men; and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
most of these men realize the gravity of the present 
situation and are prepared to do something more than 
merely lament existing conditions. It is a solemn duty 
of every patriotic citizen to lose no opportunity to as- 
sist in the shaping of public opinion among his friends; 
his associates; his employees; or even among 
strangers, if he has an opportunity to intelligently dis- 
cuss national problems. 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


New era marks 
textile business 
TEXTILES in general, of which cotton 
products amount to 80 per cent 
in this country on the basis of 1940 
figures, have been brought into a new 
era by the National Defense Program. 
This is reflected not only in the extra- 
ordinary rate of demand for goods, 
but in relations with the government, 
in complicated employee conditions 
and in the ability of the manufactur- 
ers to cope with the situation to date. 

After the big movement of cotton 
goods in March, came a digestive pe- 
riod. Through a quiet spell in April, 
considerably due to withdrawal of lines 
by important mills, it became evident 
that goods were flowing freely from 
mills to distributors to consumers in 
addition to the government require- 
ments being filled. So the lag in trad- 
ing was short-lived and the pile-up of 
backlogs by mills was resumed in May, 
with bullishness in raw cotton a new 
spur. 

Talk of a 10,000,000-bale market for 
cotton in this country some time in 
the future has been belittled by the 
current abnormal conditions. A market 
bigger than that is now indicated for 
this year. A normal demand of such 
size is of course what the objective 
was and that remains for the future 
to realize. Meantime, the persistent 
demand this year to date has definite- 
ly established a new plane for the in- 
dustry for the present. 


Irreconcilable phases 
of the developments 


At the time of writing, the market 
for raw cotton was in the midst of its 
skyrocketing tendency, under the in- 
fluence of the Congressional action for 
85 per cent parity. Prices had risen 
around three cents from the low for 
1941 and reached the peak for about 
four years. This naturally set buyers 
of cotton goods covering rapidly, as 
the government move forecast a per- 
manently new level of costs in the raw 
material. 

In the midst of such a situation, the 
OPA was reported casting a weather 
eye on the advance that had already 
been made on cotton goods and prices 
were said to be out of line with the 
general level of wholesale values for 
the country. It was said that correct- 
ive steps might have to be taken by 
the government unless the market 
brought some change by itself. Yet per- 
force the market was affected bullish. 





ly rather than otherwise by the gov 
Crnment s owh move on cotton, 

This was another of the evidently; 
irreconcilable price situations that the 
government over recent months has 
tended to develop. The support of raw 
cotton is not alone. There is the ac- 
tion for a new minimum wage level. If 
cotton goods reach an unsound level, 
it will be as much due to high wages 
and raw cotton as to anything. The 
industry has always been highly com- 
petitive and through the current situ- 
ation has had its own weather eye 
peeled for signs of excesses that would 
bring their own disastrous 
quences. 


COonse- 


Ceiling” prices cited 
as an evil influence 

As far back as the middle of April, 
the fear of government intervention 
against rising prices for cotton goods 
was besetting the market. It was 
hoped that the lull in trading at that 
time would also bring relief from this 
quarter, through a pause in the rise 
of prices. But at that time came the 
suggestion of a 37%-cent minimum 
wage and immediately the talk was 
that this itself would necessitate high 
er goods prices. 

Then came the Congressional move 
for lifting sharply the cost of raw 
cotton by higher loans to the growers. 
This was the cue for an intensifying 
of the upward swing in values of cot- 
ton goods, in spite of suggestions that 





* 
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The above photograph shows the first 
bale of Fibro rayon staple fiber from 
America’s newest and largest rayon plant, 
recently completed at Front Royal, Va., by 
American Viscose Corporation. In 1942 
the plant is scheduled to attain full pro- 
duction at the annual rate of 50,000,000 
pounds of filament yarn and staple fiber; 
approzimately half to be Fibro rayon staple 
fiber, and the other half American Viscose’s 
two high-tenacity yarns, ‘“Tenasco”’ and 
“Rayfler’. The plant occupies a 425-acre 
tract; has five turbine-generators capable 
of producing 24,000 k.w.; and a spinning 
room of 400,000 square feet. 

Gerald 8S. Tompkins, plant manager, és 
seen in the picture with an employee 
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arbitrary limits might be set by Fed 
eral action if the situation did not 
change. 

Commenting on such possible fixa 
tion, a leading commission house ad 
duced that “ceiling” prices place all 
cloths, good or bad, on the same basis 
In fact, he added that, “in the last 
war even seconds and shorts, which 
were not regulated, brought higher 
prices than first quality goods. In 
some instances mills were making more 
seconds and shorts than they were 
first quality goods, which is a wrong 


we hope can be avoided.” 


Labor supply more 
widespread problem 


Obviously the double demand, gov- 
ernment and civilian trade, for cotton 
goods has lessened the competition 
among mills for business. It is now 
more a question of how to fill deliv- 
eries than of how to get orders. A\l- 
lotment of output in relation to aver- 
age purchases of previous years has 
become a practice of mills. Reduction 
of varieties to facilitate production is 
another new practice in many direc- 
tions. 

These tendencies are fostered consid- 
erably by the labor conditions apart 
from the wage matter. The problem 
of maintaining skilled help and normal 
standards of ovtput has been increas 
ing for the mills in proportion to the 
growing seriousness of the national 
program. Shortage of male workers 
for the mills is a vital consideration. 
The situation is not so bad as in some 
industries, because women can tend 
textile machines, but the shift entails 
time and at least temporary loss of ef 
ficiency. 

In the South the diversion of work 
ers to other lines bids fair not only to 
affect mills seriously, but to hamper 
the raising of cotton. Even owners of 
small farms find that they can earn 
far more on defense projects than in 
handling cotton crops. The possibility 
of sharp shrinkage in yield ef cotton 
this year, especially in the event of 
unfavorable weather that would in 
erease the need of cultivation, is a! 
ready being given attention. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


MAY BUSINESS in cotton goods of 

New England manufacturers was 
notably active, especially in the first 
half, under the spur of broad civilian 
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consumption of finished merchandise. 
Following the spurt of printcloths and 
other constructions, the fine goods 
picked up a strong demand which at 
times was relatively more active than 
that for the coarser lines. Sharply 
rising prices accompanied the keen buy- 
ing and soaring values for raw cotton. 

Before the middle of the month, 
brisk buying on most lines of semi- 
staple carded fancies were reported 
sold well ahead, in a number of cases 
mill output being taken fully through 
September. Fine combed goods were 
moving in large quantities and prac- 
tically all constructions offered had a 
part in the business. Direct defense 
business is hard to trace in this dis- 
trict, but at least the by-product is 
notably large. 

After the heavy buying of the first 
half of May, consumers were inclined 
to balk somewhat at tlhe rapid rise of 
prices for fine goods. It did not ap 
pear, however, that anything save up- 
ward changes were in sight as raw cot- 
ton made its persistent gains. Buyers 
looked around for resale lots at con- 
cessions, after sharp fractional gains 
in prices the first of the month, but 
even bids for substantial lots failed to 
interest mills. 


Highest mill rate 
since early in °20s 


For the cotton mills remaining in 
New England after the decline of the 
past 25 years or so, the current rate 
of activity is the best since the early 
°20s, or the time of the post-war boom. 
In Massachusetts, the March average 
hours per spindle in place were 304, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In July, 1932, the average was 
41. An NRA peak of 178 was made 
in June, 1933, but September of 1934 
hit a new low of 40. The boom be 
ginning in 1936 culminated with a peak 
average of 277 in March of 1937 and 
preceded a dip to 110 in December of 
that year. 

Then came the war, which brought 
a peak of 295 by January, 1940. An 
interlude of unprecedented and dis- 
turbing conditions brought a sag to 
205 by June, when the National De- 
fense Program created a basis for last- 
ing activity and a rising rate of mill 
operations. By October the Bay State 
had reached an average of 311 hours 
per spindle in place. The Common- 
wealth has well over half of the New 
England spindles. 

This State runs lower than the oth- 
ers of New England and the average 
for the section was 321 in October. The 
rate was 317 in March for the section, 
but almost 100,000 more spindles were 
active than during October. The March 
cotton consumption was 102,193 bales, 
against 19,480 for October. The April 
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consumption was 115,985, or somewhat 
above 12 per cent of the record 920,142 
for the country. New England in 
March had shown a little under 12 per 
cent. 


Finished goods 
activity as a factor 


High activity in the civilian demand 
for finished cotton merchandise has 
played an important part in pushing 
the machinery of northern mills, since 
direct defense business does not accrue 
broad'y to the fine goods producers. 
The spring movement through retail 
channels was said to have been far 
more liberal than most merchants an- 
ticipated. Some late reports on Easter 
trade indicated the largest volume for 
such a period since the late ’20s. 

Resumptions of dividends by well 
known cotton mills after long lapses 
reflected this exceptional state of af- 
fairs. The Quissett Mill of New Bed- 
ford paid $1 in May, the first dividend 
since February of 1937. Gosnold Mills 
of New Bedford made a first payment 
($1.50) since August of 1937 on its 
$6 preferred and $1.25 on 5 per cent 
prior preferred $25 par stock which 
cleared up an accumulation. 


Recent report had it thet the Good- 
year tire fabric plant in New Bedford 
would soon be re-opened for the man- 
ufacture of defense equipment, pro- 
vided plans were fulfilled. The plant 
had been idle for more than a year 
and for a time was on the market for 
sale or lease. The exact nature of 
plans was not disclosed, but the plant 
was withdrawn from the market. 

Pacific Mills has completed plans for 
consolidation of its finished activities 
at Lyman, S. C., which involves closing 
its print works at Lawrence, Mass. 
Bleaching, dyeing and printing opera- 
tions at Lawrence on cotton and ray- 
on goods will gradually taper off in 
the next few months. Only the worst- 
ed production will be continued in 
Lawrence, 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
of Boston has announced that its wash 
goods department will be liquidated. 
The reason is that concentration on 
manufactured goods and other products 
finished by the company and sold un- 
der its trademark, it is felt, will en- 
able the company to extend its manu- 
facturing facilities when circumstanc- 
es make it desirable to do so. The 
fall lines will be continued but no 
spring lines introduced. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


May 16, 1941 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is in the 
midst of the biggest boom ever 
recorded for the industry as far as 
consumption of raw material and pro- 
duction of finished goods are con- 
cerned. It is not in an unprecedented 
profit making boom and this situation 
proves that in times of emergency the 
old law of supply and demand no long- 
er holds—if the New Deal has its way. 
You all know that since last fall 
from month to month consumption of 
raw cocton has exceeded the previous 
month. In April 920,142 bales were 
chewed up, almost 100,000 bales more 
than the month before and compared 

to 623,098 bales during April, 1940. 


Reviewing Conditions 


Just think of it! More than the mills 
have ever used in a Similar period. At 
this rate the goal of 10,000,000 bales 
a year seems “in the bag”, and at this 
rate the entire Government surplus 
could more than be wiped out in less 
than a year’s time. Similarly, textile 
mill output over-reached any previous 
peak in the history of the business over 
a four-week period, as the entire in- 
dustry is running every available min- 


ute to supply consumer demand and 
defense needs. The defense needs re- 
flected most strongly in certain groups 
of the industry still govern much of 
the cause for this increased production. 
It is stated that probably only 10 per 
cent of the cotton-textile industry’s out- 
put goes into Government purchases, 
but the vast defense program is put- 
ting plenty of money into many pock- 
ets and retail purchases are up consid- 
erably; National income is on an av- 
erage of $78,000,000,000 for this year, 
the highest total since 1929. And when 
people have money to spend they would 
just as soon spend it on cotton goods 
as anything else, provided, of course, 
that they have satisfied their hearts’ 
desire on new automobiles, radios, food- 
stuffs, etc. We read a lot in the pa- 
pers about O.P.M. wanting more pro- 
duction, but the textile industry seems 
to have reached its peak at this time. 
If there are any reasons for any bottle- 
necks in production today it can be 
traced to machinery shortages. 

It is understvod that some companies 
selling textile machinery have stated 
they can deliver nothing until July, 
1942. Everywhere mills are modern- 
izing and preparing for what may 
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come. There is no indication of in- 
dustry expansion, but every locality in 
the textile industrial area can cite ex- 
amples of plant modernization. 


As to Prices 


And with all of this situation on de- 
mand and supply, what about prices? 
Costs are jumping up faster than ever 
in raw material and in labor, but the 
O.P.A.C.S. is adamant in holding that 
levels must be kept within present con- 
Sumer range, that retail prices for 
civilian supply must not reflect infla- 
tionary tendencies, and that quality on 
civilian goods must be upheld. These 
two points were reiterated in more 
than one way in addresses” given 
at a Consumer Goods Conference given 
in Washington on May 2 by Leon Hen- 
derson and by Miss Harriet Elliott, 
who head up the O.P.A.C.S. Too, Mr. 
Henderson has had numerous confer- 
ences with representatives from groups 
of the textile industry relative to mar- 
ket conditions. While up to now fo- 
cus has been centered on the combed 
yarn section, print cloths and carded 
yarns are in for a drubbing from now 
on, 

On the other hand, to get back to 
increased costs, we find cotton soar- 
ing and on May 14 cotton futures 
neared the 13%-cent level. Having 
climbed steadily since May 1, two 
weeks ago they reached the highest 
level since 1937 and with the news to- 
day that the President planned to sign 
the farm loan bill, evidences were thai 
futures would climb even higher. 

And what about the farm loan bill? 
To review: On May 14 Senate, voting 
75 to 2, approved the legislation order- 
ing the Government loans at 85 per 
cent of parity prices. The legislation 
covered rice and tobacco. Advices 
from Washington indicated today, May 
16, that the President would leave cot- 
ton at S5 per cent parity provided oth- 
er commodities were depressed. Sen- 
ator Bankhead, papa of the bill, said 
that under this legislation the loans 
on cotton would be 13.49 cents a pound 
while some cotton authorities estimate 
that the average price with such a loan 
would be 16 cents for cotton. This bill 
was passed by the House and now 
simply awaits the President’s signa- 
ture. 

Increased labor costs have been in 
effect for several months as mills not 
balanced to run three shifts increase:l 
their production and hours of opera- 
tion by paying time and a half wages 
for all work over 40 hours. Cheelking 
up at Augusta with a numbe. of rep- 
resentatives from various sections of 
the industry we were not surprised to 
find this a wide-spread custom, On top 
of this factor which so drastically re- 
duced certain individual mills’ manu- 





@® A new all-weather utility jacket by 
Duxbak specially designed for outdoor 
men. Its smooth inside surface slips on 
and off easily over other clothing and 
causes no binding over the shoulders. It 
is made from Skinner’s tackle twill], a 
Crown Tested rayon and cotton material 
used in football pants and uniforms for 
parachute troops. It is Cravanetted for 
water repellency. Z3lend of 50 per cent 
long staple cotton and 50 per cent Tenas- 
= rayon. Courtesy, American Viscose 
orp. , ‘ : ; ‘ , : é 





facturing margins, the entire textile 
industry will soon be on a 37'%4-cent 
minimum wage. 

Hearings on this were held this week 
in Washington and no opposition was 
raised on the figure. For the first 
time, labor and industry agreed that 
the figure set was a fair one. The 
only fight centered on the wage-hour 
administration’s proposals to regulate 
wage deductions for use of company- 
owned facilities. The deductions which 
they proposed to regulate’ included 
cash advances, rent on company-owned 
houses, electric power, coal, wood, hos- 
pitalization, company store accounts, 
taxes, and various deductions. The 
mills represented by The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and counsel firmly held 
that these services were rendered their 
employees at a considerable amount of 
troublesome bookkeeping for the mills 
and yet if these deductions were not 
allowed the employees would suffer and 
not gain because of the change. 

For instance, we are all familiar 
with so many cases where proper doc- 
tor’s care and decent hospitalization 
for mill working families could not be 
obtained unless the mill stood this ex- 
pense and deducted a small weekly 
payment from the pay-envelope of the 
man or the woman who has benefited 
or whose family has benefited from 
this arrangement. We have never heard 
a complaint from an employee because 
of this, but only gratitude that a tre- 
mendous expense which could not have 
been met by them could be worked out 
over a period of time. If the mill had 
not cared to advance the money the 
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employee in such a case would have 
had to go to a loan shark and pay ex 
orbitant and accumulative interest 
charges for the privilege of using some- 
one else’s money in a personal emer- 
gency period. 

How many clerks in stores or white 
collar workers would be indeed grate- 
ful for an opportunity to buy coal at 
wholesale cost plus a small handling 
charge instead of paying the high re 
tail rates? Many employees have this 
privilege because they buy it from the 
mill and the mill actually makes noth- 
ing out of the deal. A considerable 
number of mill employees are allowed 
to use electric current at industrial 
rates, a portion of which is alloted to 
them in most southern villages without 
charge, and through saving the differ- 
ence in the industrial rate and the 
consumer rate they are able to buy 
refrigerators, electric ranges, electric 
washing machines, and other equip- 
ment which make life less of a drudge 
to them. 

Mills Join N. C. C. 

The National Cotton Couneil. whieh 
has done such a bang up job in pro- 
moting cotton, has closed the final gap 
in the ranks by bringing in southern 
cotton manufacturers as a sixth see 
tion and an integral part of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America. Oth 
er groups making up the Council are 
the growers, the shippers, the ware- 
housemen, the ginners, and cotton-seed 
crushers. The board of directors of 
the Council which issued the invita- 
tion to the cotton manufacturers in 
January, which was accepted in the 
Augusta Convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, na- 
turally approved the plan without a 
dissenting vote which would bring the 
manufacturers into active Council 
membersnip. 

For the first time in the history of 
the cotton industry every interest 
which touches cotton or cotton seed in 
the raw state is solidly behind a na- 
tion wide program to sell the products 
of the crop upon which America’s eco- 
nomie equilibrium for prosperity § de- 
pends. To those who have been watch- 
ing the development of the National 
Cotton Council in its short three year 
existence, this is a wonderful accomp- 
lishment to merge the interests and the 
goal of sO Many groups who deal with 
the same commodity. The Council it- 
self deserves commendation in more 
than one way for its splendid coverage 
of magazines and newspapers and other 
advertising mediums in their promo- 
tion work. They have vision, fore- 
sightedness, and plenty of new ideas 
and elbow grease with which to apply 
them. Those four things spell success 
in any business language. 
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with a TEATILE SLANT 


M. J. Warnock has been appointed 
director of advertising and promo- 
tion of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., and E. Cam- 
eron Hawley has been appointed as- 
sistant director. Mr. Warnock joined 
the company in 1926 and more re- 
cently was assistant general sales 
manager; he succeeds John P. 
Young, resigned. Mr. Hawley joined 
the organization in 1927. 


American Viscose Corporation has 
established a novel display at its 
Lewiston, Pa., plant, and each week 
the exhibit will feature a line of 
Crown Tested rayon merchandise 
sold at one of the Lewistown stores. 
The exhibit will keep employees 
posted on the wide variety of textile 
products made from the yarns that 
they themselves produce. 


Robert A. Baker, Greensboro, N. 
C., has been appointed southern 
sales representative for the Penn 
Worsted Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of silk yarns and 
fancy twists. Mr. Baker, who for- 
merly represented H. Brinton Com- 
pany, will cover the entire South 
and will continue to make his head- 
quarters in Greensboro. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., are building a new single 
Story, slow burning type, repair 
shop in Atlanta, Ga., on the corner 
of Forest Ave. aad Fulton Drive. 
The shop will be used for re-wiring 
lickers-in, re-clothing top flats and 
for stocking various card clothing 
items for the convenience of the 
trade. Future expansion is provided 
for by available land and by the 
construction of the building, which 





will permit the addition of two more 
stories. 


George A. Martin, chairman of the 
board of Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
awarded the annual Award for Pub- 
lic Service by the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce. The award 
was made in Mr. Martin’s absence, 
while he was on a tour of the com- 
pany’s plants in South America. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. has 
augmented its southern sales force 
by appointing C. L. Park, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., to cover 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and by transferring T. 
C. Roggenkamp from Indiana to the 
Charlotte (N. C.) zone. L. K. Palmer 
is taking on, in addition to his pres- 
ent territory, the state of South 
Carolina and part of North Caro- 
lina. He will handle this additional 
territory in cooperation with his 
brother, John S. Palmer, who will 
continue to be, as he has been for 
many years, in charge of the com- 
pany’s southern office with head- 
quarters in Greenville, S. C. 


Nelson A. Fisher, formerly over- 
seer of dvycing at the Rock River 
Wooler ills, Janesville, Wis., has 
been named technical and sales rep- 
resentative of the Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Fisher will serve the 
company in the mid-west area. 


Clarence R. Howe has become ac- 
tively associated with the U. S. Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent, having for some time been a 





Recently-acquired plant of Parks-Cramer Company 
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vice-president and director in an in- 
active capacity. He recently re- 
signed his position with the T. C. 
Entwistle Company of Lowell, 
Mass. 


E. V. Wilson has been made south- 
ern manager of Watson-Williams 
Manufacturing Company. He is es- 
tablishing an office in the Woodside 
Building, Greenville, S. C. 


P. J. Bryant, sales engineer for 
American Blower Corporation at 
Washington, D. C., has been trans- 
ferred to the Charlotte, N. C., office 
and will cover the territory of H. S. 
Barnes who has been called into the 
army. 


Charlie C. Switzer, formerly of 
Goodyear Rubber Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has joined the sales 
force of the Keever Starch Company, 





Mr. Switzer 


Columbus, Ohio, as traveling repre- 
sentative. He will cover a part of 
the states of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and will make his head- 
quarters at the Greenville, S. C., of- 
fice of the company. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announce that Lee H. Hill, 
who was made vice-president on 
May 9, will head up a newly-created 
industrial relations department, in a 
far reaching plan to promote cordial 
relationships between employees and 
management. He joined the com- 
pany in 1931 with the absorption of 
the American Brown Boveri Com- 
pany, with which he was transform- 
er division manager. 


Parks-Cramer Company,  Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has purchased _ the 
building occupied by the former 
Shirreffs Worsted plant at Fitch- 
burg, and the executive offices of the 
northern plant at 970 Main Street 
will be transferred to the building. 
Since few alterations will be neces- 
sary, it is planned to start the trans- 
fer of office, sales, engineering, stor- 
aje and manufacturing departments 
at once. The new plant will permit 
a reorganization of northern factory 
operations with ample room for ex- 
pansion. 
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New Orleans, May 17, 1941. 


THE COTTON MARKET was galvan- 

ized into activity during the past 
month by the steadily rising demand 
for contracts and spots from spinners 
and merchants who wanted to assure 
themselves of an adequate supply of 
the actual cotton for next season. This 
demand was created by the increasing 
certainty of a high loan on the next 
crop and by efforts of the AAA to in- 
duce farmers to reduce their plantings 
to a minimum. As the demand for 
contracts grew prices rose steadily to 
new high records from day to day and 
from week to week. Outside traders 
soon came into the market in increas- 
ing numbers and the market developed 
into a big broad trading affair with 
the largest volume of business since 
the early days of 1937, Tenders on 
May contracts were small and were 
absorbed by spot firms who needed the 
cotton. These tenders did not affect 
the market. 

At first the goal of the members of 
the House was for a loan of 75 per cent 
of parity. Many of the leaders of the 
Senate wanted a loan 100 per cent of 
parity. The two houses finally com- 
promised on a loan of 85 per cent 
of parity for cotton, wheat, corn, to- 
baceo and rice. 

After the compromise rate of 85 per 
cent of parity (16 cents) passed both 
houses the price rose to 13.34 cents for 
October contracts in New Orleans and 
to 13.27 at New York. The average 
price for Middling 15/16-inch rose to 
12.70. These prices represent a gain 
of about $10.00 a bale since the middle 
of April and nearly $19.00 a bale since 
the middle of February when the ad- 
vance started. These quotations are 
also the highest recorded since early in 
19387. After these prices were reached 
the market reacted moderately owing 
to fears that the President might veto 
the loan rate because of opposition of 
the Department of Agriculture to a loan 
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above 75 per cent of parity and neces- 
sity for increasing the borrowing pow- 
er of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion $200,000,000 over and above the 
$1,000,000,000 requested by the admin- 
istration. Threats of high government 
officials to close the commodity ex- 
changes unless speculation is curbed 
and a statement from the President 
that the administration is discussing 
the advisability of fixing a ceiling on 
prices tended to induce profit taking 
by satisfied longs and added somewhat 
to the volume of liquidation which the 
market was .forced to absorb. The 
President, however, says he will ap- 
prove the 85 per cent loan provided 
the increased parity payments author- 
ized by the Senate are eliminated. This 
Statement steadied the market 

The Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
as passed by the House, provided a 
fund of $212,000,000 for parity pay- 
ments on five basic crops for next year. 
The Senate increased this fund to $450,- 
000,000 of which $138,000,000 was to be 
used to increase parity payments on the 
growing crops. House leaders have ex- 
pressed a willingness to eliminate this 
increase. It is believed Senate leaders 
will also agree to eliminate it in order 
to get the high loan which they appear 
to desire more than the increased pari- 
ty fund. 

The Act increasing the loan rate 





August 1 to May 15— 


Exports to Central and South America 


Total stock in all U. S. ports, May 15 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


Consumption of lint in the United States, April .... 920,142 623,098 
Consumption of lint in the United States. 9 months.. 6,995,238 5,953,999 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, April. 775,956 532,588 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 

i Mo oe a cb tia 5 eb ae Behl ab ae pO Od een ee 5,959,811 5,068,081 
Consumption of lint in New England States, April 115,985 72,506 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 9 months 830,113 715.499 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, April ..... 28,201 18,004 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 9 months .. 205,314 170,419 
Mill stocks in United States, March 31 ....... 1,555,064 1,317,056 
Mill stocks in United States, April 30 St eee e 1,933,507 1,470,527 
Mill stocks in Cotton Growing States, April 30 ..... 1,556,431 1,199,884 
Mill stocks in New England States, April 30 ..... 320,131 216,833 
Mill stocks in All Other States, April 30 ........... 56,945 53,810 
Warehouse Stocks in United States, March 31 ..... 13,243,573 11,409,520 
Warehouse Stocks in United States, April 30 2 aie 12,374,839 10,732,290 
Warehouse Stocks in Cotton Growing States, April 30 12,000,443 10.663.006 
Warehouse Stocks in New England States, April 30 .. 358,442 62,170 
Warehouse Stocks in All Other States, April 30 ..... 15,954 7,114 
Active cotton spindles during April: 
eth ee ie IR iE AR a ee OU A »2,.787,396 22,288,832 
In the Cotton Growing States .......cccccccccccc 17,298,344 17,018,746 
a ee re en Ce ww ssa es ebeceacauet ,973,192 1,670,750 
a 2 thn es oe ba bees eh 8046 seh ee Oke 515,900 599,326 


AMERICAN COTTON CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT 
(Figures of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange) 


Receipts at United States ports ....... 
Exports to Great Britain ............ 
ee a, es a ee ba ne be eee 6 6 
ON Es eee 


te aE - os 6 © haw ae + wee ne.ee + 
MR. o ticne Cetin edhe a we sees 
Total stock in New Orleans, May 15 ... 


Retell enperte for AMTE <2. ccvecceess 
Total exports 9 months to May ....... 


Bales— This Season Last Season 

i anidiiacninas tt, Mathis 3,327,596 7,346,505 
a called itil & wanailll 361,936 1,900,543 
a es a a 777,710 
ee eT he 386,748 1,950,440 
vrrre re. ort 24,962 53,469 
« nletiske al « Sal 158,909 1,315,600 
eweaws «ae 932,555 5,997,762 
eee 518,535 661,358 
1% ewe he} wats 3,381,250 2,643,725 
ss daiiall sana a 74,009 344,609 
904,001 5,694,962 
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Bales 
This Season Last Season 
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makes a loan of 85 per cent of parity 
(16 cents) the minimum loan rate. Sec- 
tion 302 of the AAA Act of 1938 re- 
quires the loan on cotton to be made 
on the basis of Middling %-inch gross 
weight. This law apparently provides 
for a loan of 13.60 on Middling %-inch 
gross weight at the farthest point in 
the belt where cotton is raised. On 
this basis, and allowing for freight and 
staple differentials, the loan should be 
14.60 at the Gulf ports for Middling 
15/16-inch. 

Opinions, however, differ widely as 
to the loan rates which will be fixed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Current opinions range from a rate of 
14.10 to 15 cents a pound for Middling 
15/16-inch at the Gulf ports. One re- 
port from Washington says that offi- 
cials of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion take the view that the act making 
the minimum loan 85 per cent of pari- 
ty this season supercedes the AAA Act 
of 1988 and that while a minimum 
loan of 13.60 must be made on Middling 
7%4-ineh gross weight, the average loan 
on Middling 15/16-gross weight with an 
allowance of 25 points for staple dif- 
ferences will be 13.85. To this figure, 
he says, should be added 35 points for 
loans in mill districts making the loan 
in that area 14.20. However, it is ex- 
plained that the law requires the loans 
to be based on the parity price of Aug- 
ust 1st which is likely to be 16.25 at 
that time, owing to the general rise in 
prices which farmers pay for other 
commodities. Such a parity, this au- 
thority says, would make the loan 
13.81 minimum for Middling %-inch 
gross weight and 13.96 minimum for 
Middling 15/16-inch gross weight. 

Existing laws provide a parity pay- 
ment of 1.38 cents a pound for cotton 
and a soil conservation payment of 
1.37. These payments were authorized 
by the 1940 budget. They are not like- 
ly to be changed. 

The Census Bureau reports 920,141 
bales of cotton were consumed in do- 
mestie mills during April and 6,995,000 
in nine months. These figures indicate 
consumption of 10,000,000 bales for the 
season. The Weather Bureau reported 
the weather of the first half of May 
unfavorable for the crop due to exces- 
sive rains in the West and center and 
lack of rain in large areas of the East 
where cool nights were also reported 
detrimental. Weevil emergence report- 
ed above the average in Texas with 
weevil already working in the fields of 
Central Texas. A new cotton pest is 
reported in some counties of Georgia 
Sales of dry goods recently have been 
moderate but prices are higher and 
many mills are sold through September. 
Spots and loan certificates are in active 
demand with 1940 certificates selling 
from $10.00 to $15.00 a bale in central 
sections and the 1938S equities bringing 
from $2.50 to $8.00 a bale. Acreage 
predictions of the private reporting bu- 
reaus range from 24,291,000 to 25,3553.- 
000 with an average of 24,956,000. The 
planted acreage last year was 25,075. 
000 of which 24,078,000 were harvested. 


— 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 
Salem. Mass., has announced that a 
new fluorescent lamp plant will be 
built at Danvers, Mass., which will 
be ready for occupancy in the fall. 
The building will cost approximate- 
ly half million dollars. 
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What the Southern 
Mills are Doing 


Marshall Field & Company has sold 
approximately 1,500 of the village 
homes at Leaksville, Spray, Draper, N. 
(and Fieldale, Va., to a group of in- 
dividuals, none of whom are employed 
by the company. Tis sale was made 
with the understanding that the pur- 
chasing group will immediately give 
each employee an opportunity to buy 
the company house in which he is liv- 
ing, on a basis that is very favorable 
to the occupant. An agent has opened 
offices in each of the four villages to 
handle the sale of the houses to em- 


ployees, 


The property of Selma Manufactur- 
ing Company in the West End section 
of Montgomery, Ala., has been pur- 
chased by a newly-formed partnership 
known as Montgomery Cotton Mills. 
The partnership is composed of D. H. 
Morris, Jr., and Joel E. Johnson of 
Geneva, Ala., D. H. Morris, III, of En- 
terprise, Ala., and Charles E. Estes 
and Mabel B. Estes of Montgomery. It 
is understood that the mill will under- 
go some improvements. 


Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
Alabama City, Ala., has let a contract 
to Daniel Construction Company, An- 
derson, S. C., for an addition to the 
mill, consisting of buildings and equip- 
ment, said to exceed three million dol- 
lars in cost. It is understood that 
there will be 20,000 new spindles and 
the necessary preparatory and weaving 
equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, are engineers, 


Property of Turner Manufacturing 
Company, Turnersville, N. C., has been 
bought by C. V. Henkel and Mrs. Hen- 
Kel, Statesville, N. C., and Robert R. 
Spilman, Knoxville, Tenn. The cotton 
mill will be operated as the Rocky 
Creek Mills, with Mr. Henkel as mana- 
ger. Mr. Spilman is president of Appa- 
lachian Mill Co., Knoxville. It is re- 
ported that the mill is more than 100 


years old. 


Charles A. Waller, vice-president of 
Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, wrote the 
chamber of commerce of Huntsville, 
Ala., that his company is interested in 
obtaining a site for a weaving mill to 
be operated by the company that will 
sell its entire output to Sears. The 
building must contain not less than 
30,000 square feet of floor space. 


Avondale Mills of Alabama is inter- 
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ested in helping its employees own 
their own homes, located on small 
farms. Thus far 275 loans for home- 
vuilders have been made, and 165 of 
these have been fully repaid, with the 
other 110 being in process of repay- 
ment. 


facific Mills will consolidate its fin- 
ishing activities at its plant at Lyman. 
C. The print works at Lawrence, 
Mass., will ultimately be closed down 
after the necessary transfers of ma- 
chinery can be effected. A new addi- 
tion was started sometime ago at the 
Lyman plant. 


ae: 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
leased from Whitin Machine Works, 
seven Acme double-deck twisters. The 
mill has the option of purchasing after 
five vears, when the lease is termi- 
nated. 


It is understood that the Faytex 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., will be re- 
opened soon under the name of Lake- 


dale Mills. R. L. Huffines, Jr., for- 
merly manager of Faytex, will also be 
manager of this mill. 


A charter to manufacture all kinds 
of fabrics has been granted Ann Manu- 
facturing Company, Granite Quarry, N. 
C, Authorized capital stock is $10,000 


A contract has been awarded by L. 
B. Jackson & Co., Asheville, N. C., for 
the construction of a linen plant at 
Charleston, S. C. 


Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, 
Ga., have completed plans for an ad- 
dition to the plant, with J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., as engineers. 


Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills are 
erecting a building to house the ma- 
chine shop. When the shop is cora- 
pleted, looms will be installed in the 
vacated space. 

Hawkinsville (Ga.) Cotton Mills has 
recently installed a bleaching depart- 
ment. 





New Textile 
Publications 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. ‘‘All Aid to Millis Short of Nothing!’’ 
a publication describing the Whitin-Schweiter 
automatic filling winders. 


Smeoth-On Manufacturing Company, 570 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Book- 
let showing how to make low-cost and last- 
ing repairs to equipment and pipe lines with- 
out dismantling or use of heat. Contains 40 
pages with 170 diagrams. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. ¥. GEA-2176 on selsysn (self-synchro- 
nous apparatus) for remote signaling, control 
and indication. GEA-3539 on heating cable. 
GEA-3571 on plugging control. GES-2456, a 
story of control for important motors. GES- 
2677 on how to start and protect a synchro- 
nous motor for best results. Order by num- 
ber. 


Better Lighting Company, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. Several pieces of litera- 
ture descriptive of fluorescent fixtures for va- 
rious applications. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin B-6146, a new 40 
page booklet describing a pump for a pump- 
ing service requiring single-stage double- 
suction centrifugal pump. Carries friction 
tables, head-capacity tables and other pump 
engineering data. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
16-page bulletin on _ strip-chart recorders. 
Request Bulletin 570. 


Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass. Book- 
let telling why to use leather belting for piv- 
oted motor base drives. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 
Battery Place, New York City. ‘*Textile 
Mill Lubrication’’, 20-page illustrated book- 
let on modern lubrication practice in textile 
mills as applied to both plain and anti-fric- 
tion bearings. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. ‘‘Dyes 
Made in America’’, a history of the Ameri- 
can dye industry and its development. Well 
illustrated with color photos of industrial 
production and natural color photographs 
showing application of American-made dyes. 
Also, technical bulletin No. 575 on Calcoloid 
Blue BLD Double Powder, a new vat dye. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
Two pieces of literature descriptive of the 
pneumatic system of loading for the textile 
industry and temperature control for bleach 
kiers. 


Continental Diamond Fibre Company, 
Newark, Del. Folder GF-9 covering five im- 
portant basic types of non- -metallic materials 
that may be used in various applications in 
the textile industry. 


Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala. ‘*‘Spots in Cotton 
Fabrics’’, a micro-chemical analysis and re- 
search laboratory report by Dr. Otto Morn- 
ingstar dealing with spots caused from cot- 
ton ties painted with asphalt solution. 


Nash Engineering Company, South Nor- 
walk, Conn. Bulletin 336 descriptive of the 
glass pump, a centrifugal pump of pyrex 
brand heat, shock, and acid resistant glass. 


Brown Instrument Company, Wayne and 
Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog 
No. 77-2 on non-indicating air operated con- 
trollers of the air operated remote bulb 
type. Also, No. 77-1 on a line of motor 
power units and motorized valves. 


Jackmeyer Label Corporation, 62 West 
14th St., New York City. Literature giving 
vital facts about vat dye labels. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Descriptive 
data 18-335 on ignitron spot welding timers 
to . cntrol welding of aluminum, heat-treated 
alloys, etc. Catalog section 43-414 on im- 
proved ac. and dc. ammeters and voltmeters 
for general use. Folder F-8624 descriptive 
of range drive motors and control applicable 
to cloth-finishing ranges. Order from Dept. 
7-N-20. 


Americen Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. ‘Why Employment Relations?’’ by 
tates Roy Jones, a transcript of the open- 
ing address before the N. A. M. Institute on 
Employment Relations, held at Edgewater, 
Miss. 


Interchemica] Corporation, 75 Varick St., 
New York City. ‘*More Than Meets the 
Eye’’, a new brochure describing the latest 
developments in chemical coatings, of inter- 
est of advertisers, packagers, textile mills, 
etc. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 
City. ‘*‘Where to Use Valves, Drains and 
By-Passes’’ A booklet containing helpful 
information on the construction and _ selec- 
tion of all types of valves, as well as the 
proper application of drains and by-passes. 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. ‘‘Growth of the 
Hosiery Industry’’, statistics compiled show- 
ing growth and production of the hosiery 
industry, competition of fibers, etc. 


Hart Products Corporation, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City. Literature describing 
Supratol VF, a dyeing oil and protective 
agent for wool. 
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Your ABILITY to fill orders, large 
or small, may rest on your availability of immediate cash. Money 
needed for various purposes — pay rolls, payment of bills, sales 
promotion and other vital needs of your business. 

Factoring enables you to fill all orders. To realize profits on 
long standing and present orders by simply paying you for those 
orders NOW. Our service... southern in experience and viewpoint 
... Studies your particular financial needs and provides cash for your 
sales through the purchase of your accounts receivable. Keeps your : 
working capital consistently liquid. Present terms with your cus- 
tomers are retained. Immediate, adequate facilities and nearness to 
your business make our facilities an overnight service for you. In- 


formation is as near as your telephone. 


G] f, ° », : z, , 
THE TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


MEMBER MEMBER 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





New Colloidized Vat Dye 
for Cotton and Rayon 

Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J., has announced a new colloidized vat 
dye for cotton and rayon materials, 
Caleoloid Blue BLD Double Powder, 
said to be outstanding for its rapid 
and complete dispersion of the dye par- 
ticle in the dyebath. It offers excel- 
lent fastness properties, withstanding 
light, washing and laundering with 
chlorine. 

* 
Foster Nylon 
Sizing Machine 

Foster Machine Company, Westfield, 
Mass., has designed the new Model 8&6 
nylon sizing machine so that it can 
be converted into a cone or tube wind- 
er if desired; in other respects this 
model is similar to the Model 76 nylon 
sizing machine. Model 86 is built in 
units of 6 spindles, and as many as 42 
spindles can be driven from one motor. 
It has ball-bearings throughout, with 
chromium plated tension fingers, and 
stainless steels in trough and cover 
and guide parts. A feature of the 
Model 86 is the improved bobbin 
chuck with expander handle, facilitat- 
ing the removal of packages from the 
spindles. It has combination rotary 
and traversing sizing roll unit, permit- 
ting changes in speed of the roll at the 
same time traversing the roll to pre- 
vent yarn cutting the surface. Stand- 
erd equipment includes the level wind- 
ing attachment to produce _ tapered 
ends. It may be equipped with dual 





Foster’s new nylon sizing machine 
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package level winding attachment 
which allows two ends to be sized and 
wound on each spindle, 
y 
New Steel Locker 
Reduces Floor Space 

Penn Metal Corporation of Penna.., 
36 Oregon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced new steel constructed lock- 








ers, designated as the Penn-Kelsey 
Unit, which provide facilities for 10 
persons in half the floor space ordi- 
narily required. Each portable unit 
has an open coat space 56§14-inches 
high with coat hangers permanently 
attached to rod. <A perforated metal 
shoe rack is at bottom, and it has 10 
private locked compartments, each of 
which is 12-inches wide, 18-inches deep 
and 12%-inches high. Doors are 


~ - — es 





flanged on all sides for strength, with 
three ventilating louvres per door. 
Overall size of each unit is 60-inches 
wide, 18-inches deep and 87-inches high. 

¢ 
New Type of Rubber Hose 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 

Division, Passaic, N. J., has introduced 
Condor homo-flex hose, said to com- 
bine balance, homegeneity, and flex- 
ibility to a high degree. It is light in 
weight, easy to handle and has insep- 
arable covers. It may be used for a 
wide variety of purposes, including air 
hose, water hose, etc. 

i 


Vibration Service Lamps 
Wabash Appliance Corporation, 335 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has de- 
signed a new type of vibration service 
lamp, the construction of which pro- 
tects the filament from vibration and 
jar, which tends to shorten the life of 
the lamp. It is for industrial and 
commercial use where high frequency 
vibration set up by motors and machin- 
ery is in evidence. In appearance the 
lamp has the same overall length as 
an ordinary bulb, but it is made in a 
larger oversize bulb of wider diameter. 


+ 


Brushing Machine 
for Hose or Cloth 

Ainslie Knitting Machine Company, 
Inc., 740 Grant St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has announced a new brushing ma- 
chine for brushing, napping, pile-rais- 
ing, sueding, ete. It handles all kinds 
and sizes of goods, working equally 
as well on rayons, wools, cottons, 
worsteds, and mixtures. The entire 
operation is controlled automatically 
by a starting lever and two small 
wheels, and is stopped instantly by 
touch. Cloth up to 60-inch width may 
be brushed. Other features are self- 
contained dust exhauster, automatic 
reversing of brush for sharpening, 
steel brush roller, safety bar in front 
of feed rolls, and heavy duty ball and 
oilless bearings. 





Brushing machine for hose or cloth by Ainslie 
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“We are convinced that our new 
Butterworth Compartment Washer 
is exactly what we needed to turn 
out more saleable merchandise. 


“We are running different weights 
of cloth. But, there is no scrimping 
in of the fabric because our Com- 
partment Washer does not build 
up tension between the nips. Thus, 
we have corrected a situation that 
formerly gave us a high percent- 
age of seconds. 


“We can control speeds and tension 
in each compartment because there 
is an individual motor drive for 
each set of squeeze rolls. The ma- 
chine is also a with 
the new Butterworth Micro-Set 
Housing. 


“Our new Washer has five com- 
partments, with provisions made 
for adding extra compartments to 
be used in series.’ 


“4 “ “ 


This is a typical example of the 
results achieved with modern 
equipment in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing. 








New Compartment Washer 
makes cloth more saleable 


Under present conditions, a new 
machine pays for itself two or 
three times as fast as it does under 
ordinary conditions. 


When textile production returns 
to normal, the modern mill has 
lower operating costs, lower prices 
and a wider margin of profit. 


For more than 120 years, our entire 
time and effort have been devoted 
to promoting efficiency in bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing and dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers are ready 
to make a careful study of your 
finishing plant, supervise the in- 
stallation of modern Butterworth 
Machines and stay on the job until 
the new equipment is giving com- 
pletely satisfactory results. 

Let us tell you whether modern 
Butterworth Machines or improved 
plant layout will help you toachieve 
greater yardage, better finishes, 
higher speeds and lower produc- 
tion costs. Write us today. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. in 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Resea 
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All-Purpose Lift Truck 
Towmotor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has introduced the Model LT-44 all- 
purpose lift truck, capable of lifting 
4.000 pounds. It has a 44-inch wheel- 


base. and overall width of 37 inches, 





with turning radius of only 72 inches. 
It may be equipped with low, medium 
and high telescopic lifts up to 152 
inches. The truck is powered by a 27% 
hp. four-cylinder gas engine, equipped 
with degasser and governor, and trav 
els at speeds from one to 10 miles per 
hour. 
° 
Universal Sizing Machine 
for Nylon Yarn 

Universal Winding Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has announced a new ma- 
chine for sizing nylon yarn. After 
twisting by throwster, the nylon yarn 
passes from the twister spool over the 
Sizing roll and is wound onto large 
diameter sizing tube, which makes it 
possible to wind all of the yarn onto 
the package with very slight variation 
in yarn take-up speed, and getting a 
uniform amount of size on the yarn. 
When the large diameter tube is used 
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the yarn must be rewound by the 
throwster into a _ shipping package. 
Since the sizing solution dries quickly 
and the accumulation of size on thread 
guides and other points must be 
cleaned, the design of the machine is 
such to facilitate cleaning, with all 
parts being easily moved or replaced 
in the machine. The machine controls 
the length of stroke of the traverse 
motion, the regular cam oscillating the 
thread guide, but the length of the 
stroke being changed continuously 
through a heart-shaped cam so that all 
yarn is covered and no parts left ex- 
posed. This special build makes it 
possible to cone direct from the sizing 
tube instead of rewinding. 
a 
Bearing Made of 
“Bronze on Steel” 


Johnson Bronze Company, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., has announced the develop- 
ment of a new pre-cast bearing “Bronze 
on Steel” which “combines the strength 





of steel with the bearing qualities of 
bronze”. It was designed to meet the 
requirements of more compactness in 
bearings and a demand for longer life 
and smoother operation from increased 
speeds and loads. 

The new product is essentially a thin 
wall, laminated type of bearing, start- 
ing with S.A.E. 64—Copper SO per 
cent; tin 10 per cent; lead 10 per cent. 
This alloy is cast in solid bronze bars 
which unite the metals 
chemically and definitely 
establishes the grain 
structure of the alloy 
and the resulting bear- 
ings. The center of each 
casting is then removed 
by drilling, and the bor- 
ings thus obtained re- 
duced to a powder, 
treated in a hydrogen 
furnace to remove all 
oxides and then firmly 
bonded to. strip. steel. 
Bearings are made from 
the material, in strip 
form, the same as any 
other type of sheet 


Universal’s new nylon siz- 
ing machine 


metal bearing, the process being es- 
sentially a stamping and forming op- 
eration. 

In comparison to cast bonds, the 
manufacturers point out, a_ higher 
Brinell hardness, a greater resistance 
to pounding and to shock and a com- 
paratively low co-efficient of friction 
are secured. The higher ratio of tin 
to copper plus the greater percentage 
of lead, it is pointed out, provides 
smoother, quieter operation and longer 
life. 

The new bearing is also available as 
a graphited bearing; graphite powder 
being mixed with the bronze powder 
prior to the bonding operation. 

The new material is available as 
finished bearings, washers, strips or in 
rolls up to 400 feet in length. Bearings 
and bushings are made according to 
specifications. It is possible to have 
the bearing ball-indented to retain 
vyrease, and any type of oil hole, 
groove or slot is readily incorporated. 


° 


Floor Maintenance Machine 

G. H. Tennant Company, 2530 North 
Second St., Minneapolis, Minn., has de- 
signed the Model K high production 
floor maintenance machine, said to 
have a capacity of four times of the 
next smaller company model, and per- 
mitting widespread application of dry 
cleaning floors in textile plants. The 
machine eliminates cleansing ingredi- 





ents. Oily floors can be reconditioned 
and new floors preserved in their orig- 
inal condition, it is said. 


¢ 
Supratol VF 


Hart Products Corporation, 1440 
Broadway, New York City, has an- 
nounced Supratol VF, a highly sulfat- 
ed oil that is said to promote level dye- 
ing of wool and assist in penetration, 
and that also protects the fibers both 
in dyeing, bleaching, drying and in 
after use. The new product is a homo- 
geneous chemical body and is able to 
form a stable compound with the basic 
groups of wool; it is slightly hygro- 
scopic, and it is said that the retard- 
ing action is more powerful than glyc- 
erine, especially at high temperatures. 
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UNIFORMLY AND AT LOW COST 
FOR STEAM, POWER AND LABOR 


Pictured above is the latest Hunter Stock Drying 
Unit. It is unlike any other available Stock Dryer. 


lt is duplex because it has fans on both sides. 
Equally important, it affords a means of turning over your 
material within the Dryer completely by unique air streams. 
Thus, you gain not only high production, but uniform 
drying. 

Every fan is direct connected to its own motor; 
there are no belts or pulleys. Extended surface heaters 
are used throughout, and all heaters are screened against 
flying lint. It is equipped with special steel plate apron 
with automatic lubrication. It is complete with traveling 
wool guards and baffles that accurately direct the air 





Western Representative 


E. G. PAULES streams. There is a size for every requirement. For com- 


343 Bendix Building 


Los Angeles, California 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


SINCE 1847 NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


plete details and actual installation data, write to 
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The four BOLTRIM 
Sheave Rims shown 








changeable on the 
same Hub. / 


Demountable Hub Sheave 


Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas, has made 
available the Boltrim demountable hub 
sheave, which is constructed in such a 
way that rims of varying diameters 
and face widths can be mounted. The 
rim is attached to the hub with heat- 
treated cap screws, making it possible 
to remove the rim quickly wit'iout re- 
moving the hub from the shaft. Spe- 
cial tools are not required. Four dif- 
ferent hub positions may be secured 
on the same sheave. 

« 


Adjustable Guide Balloons 
Cloth to Prevent Wrinkles 


Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Or- 
ange, Mass., has announced an adjust- 
able guide for washers and dyeing ma- 
chines, which are instantly adjustable 
for any number of strings and give 
complete and exact control of the cloth 
as it goes through the machine. In- 
finitely adjustable, the guides may be 
set to squeeze the cloth so that it bal- 
loons as it goes through the guides, 
thus eliminating creases and wrinkles 
and giving more uniform washing and 
dyeing. It is said that the device also 
prevents excessive wear on the rolls 
by eliminating grooves. 


Metal Feeder Aprons 
for Pickers 


Sjostrom Machine Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., has designed a feeder 
apron of steel that is equipped with 
steel spikes, for such useS as aprons 
in pickers, scouring bowls, carbonizing 
machines, ete. The aprons are said 
to eliminate slip and to give years of 
service. Working with slack, the 
aprons are said to save power. The 
aprons are driven on the principle of 
chain and hooked wheels, with no slip 
and no uneven feeding. It is said that 
the metal remains bright and clean and 
that grease and dirt do not cling to 
choke the pins; also, it is unaffected 
by climatic conditions and is fireproof. 
Stock does not work through slots. 
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MEAT TREATEO 


above are all inter- car Screws 


Above, Rodney Hunt guides.. Right, 
metal feeder aprons (Sjostrom). .. . 


Accelerated Testing Unit for 
Comparing Color Fastness 

National Carbon Compa. iy, Inc., Car- 
bon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced a new accelerated test- 
ing unit designed to provide a stand- 
ard for comparing the color fastness 
of dyes, dyed textiles, ete. The radia- 
tion on the Type XV closely approxi- 
mates that of natural sunlight. The 
unit has humidity control, adjustable 
to the desired degree of saturation, 24- 
hour operation without attention and 
rapid and reproducible comparison of 
color fastness, according to the com- 
pany. 

? 
Direct-Set Ratio Controller 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has made available a 
highly adaptable, easily convertible in- 
strument for applications where tem- 
perature, pressure, rate of flow or 
liquid level must be controlled in a de- 
sired ratio or differential to another 
related variable. The ratio is changed 
by a simple screwdriver adjustment 
directly on a calibrated dial through- 
out the range of 0:1 to 3:1, direct or 
inverse. It is unnecessary to disturb 
the processing or remove the chart 
plate while making ratio adjustments. 
The ratio controllers are available that 
indicate or record only, or either in- 
dicate or record. 

- 

John H. Collier has been elected 
president of Crane Company, Chica- 
go, Ill., succeeding the late Charles 
B. Nolte, who died on April 29. 

* 


Sectional Paper Contest for 
A. A. T. C. C. Pinehurst 
Meeting 
At the annual convention of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, to be held at 
Pinehurst, N. C., on October 31-Novem- 
ber 1, one session will be devoted to a 
contest between papers prepared and 
presented by each of the eight active 
sections. 
This feature was started at the 1940 
meeting in New York last Fall, and met 





with general approval. In the contest, 
each section of the association prepares 
a technical paper on some subject of 
its own selection, and prizes are award- 
ed for the three selected as the best 
by a committee of judges representing 
the sections, with President Emeritus 
Louis A. Olney as “chief justice’. At 
the New York meeting last year, first 
prize went to the Rhode Island section, 
with the Southeastern section winning 
second prize, and the Philadelphia sec- 
tion getting third prize. 

Kenneth H. Barnard, chief chemist, 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is 
chairman of the technical program 
committee for the annual meeting, un- 
der whose jurisdiction the contest will 
be held. 

Samuel L. Hayes, southern manager, 
Ciba Co., Ine., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been named general chairman of the 
annual convention committee by L. M. 
Boyd, chairman of the Piedmont sec- 
tion, under whose auspices the associa- 
tion is meeting at Pinehurst, where 
the Carolina Hotel will be headquar- 
ters. 
os 


G. G. Slaughter Forms 
Selling Organization 


G. G. Slaughter, who for many years 
has represented Atkinson, Haserick Co., 
Boston, has established his own sell- 





G. G. Slaughter 


ing organization under the name of 


Slaughter Machinery Co., 429 East 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C. The 
organization, which is composed of G. 
G., V. H., J. Fred, and Edwin F. 
Slaughter, represents, as southern ag- 
ents, Blickman Company, Cidega Ma- 
chine Shop, Steamaire Co., Atlas Elec- 
tric Devices Co., American Obermaier 
Corp., Atkinson, Haserick & Co., and 
others. 
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The Safe, 

Approved Lubricant 
for Ball and 
Roller Bearings 


1. Used and recommended by 
nearly ALL makers of anti- 
friction bearings. 


2. Makers of TEXTILE machin- 
ery fitted with ball and roll- 
er bearings use NON-FLUID 
OIL to assure most efficient 
service. 


3. A majority of mills guard 
against faults of grease and 
obtain longest life from ball 
and roller bearings by using 


NON-FLUID OIL. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication and 
Maintenance of Ball and 
Roller Bearings” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. ©. 
Southern Agent 





Where do you want the Air? 


On all new Parks Automatic Traveling 
Cleaners air outlets are adjustable. 


The volume of air is adjustable. Where 
it is delivered is also adjustable. Both air 
streams may be “spotted” —inward—d1- 
rectly downward—or outward. One side 
may be spotted independently of the other 


| WAREHOUSES: — 
| and in a different direction. 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
G -& & Providence R. I. Chicago, Ill. mit oe ' 
a a ' ere teh Chis improvement makes Parks Travel- 






REGISTERED 
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airs FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


wm US. PAT. OFFICE & 
MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








ing Cleaners more flexible—and still more 
efficient. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 





Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month ae 
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Report on Denim Stocks 
and Inventory Policies 

Inter-market statistics are the grea'- 
est single need of denim mills in man- 
aging their cloth inventories, according 
to a study made by the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni!- 
versity of Pennsylvania, publication of 
which has been made by The Textile 
Foundation. 

This report, “What to do About Deon- 
im Stocks’, is the first of a series of 
seven which the Industrial Research 
Department of the Wharton School has 
prepared for The Textile Foundation 


under the general title “Inventory 


reeeceaieits seatiihiiant rie COCRTAL CLULEREREETEULARETET LEE 





Policies in the Textile Industries”. Oth- 
ers in the series to be published in the 
near future will deal with inventory 
problems of the wool-textile (men’s 
wear division), the cotton-fine goods, 
the rayon-weaving, cotton print-cloth, 
and full-fashioned hosiery industries. 
The final number of the series will 
summarize the preceding industry re- 
ports and discuss recent inventory 
trends in the production and distribu- 
tion of textiles. 

“What to Do About Denim Stocks” 
is a case study of the inventory ex- 
perience during the 1930s of an indus- 
try manufacturing staple finished 
goods. It reveals that denim mills 


PEGGEER A DECECEGRE REL CEREEREDELECEEERTEELT ETRE REAR EEE CCGGeeTLGETaTEE PRCCGRLALERRTECL GLARE eeaeiieeeei beads 


Cleveland Tramrail 
available for all 
overhead materials 
handling purposes 
for loads up to five 
tons. 


REAL SAVINGS CAN BE MADE WITH A 


MODERN BALE HANDLING SYSTEM 


Every time a bale is picked up or set down, costly production time is con- 
sumed. By eliminating much of this handling through use of a Cleveland 
Tramrail bale handling system a big savings in time and consequently in 


cost is made. 


As the world’s largest builder of Tramrail overhead materials handling 
equipment, Cleveland Tramrail is prepared to furnish systems of every 
type: motor-operated, automatically controlled, hand-propelled and gravity. 


Write for literature. 





CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
Tue CLEVELAND CRARE & ENGINEERING - ca 
1175 EB. 283rd St. 


Wickliffe, Ohio 














Other products: CLEVELAND CRANES and 
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STEELWELD MACHINERY 
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drifted into the warehouse business 
during this decade, and cites the ex- 
perience as indicative of the kind of 
inventory problem that can arise even 
when style plays no part in production 
or distribution and when both are con- 
centrated in strong hands. 


How to reduce or offset the costs of 
being in the warehouse business is a 
far more important question to denim 
mills in the 1940s than how to get out, 
according to the analysis. Barring un- 
foreseen changes wrought by the de- 
fense program, the industry will have 
to solve its own problem. Two steps 
are Outlined in the study by which den- 
im mills might reduce their costs; (1) 
reduce average volume of stock carried 
just to service deliveries, and (2) mini- 
mize adjustments granted on unfilled 
contracts. Special emphasis is laid, 
however, on planned operations as a 
means of offsetting the costs of ware- 
housing denims. Why carry stocks for 
customers unless these goods can be 
made the basis of stable operations? 

Whatever attack denim mills make 
on their stock problem, they will need 
more facts about their business than 
they now possess, states the report, 
particularly if they elect to plan their 
output. They will need to know the 
trend of consumption and the ebb and 
flow of cutter and distributor specula- 
tion. The only practical basis for the 
development of such statistics is an in- 
ter-market program helpful to distribu- 
tor, cutter, and mill alike. 

As an initial inter-market statistical 
program helpful to all participants, 
the study recommends the collection 
and exchange of the following infor- 
mation currently: (1) mill produ.cion, 
(2) denim commitments and takings of 
representative cutters, (8) denim over- 
alls commitments and takings of repre- 
sentative wholesalers and large-scale 
retailers, and (4) sales of denim over- 
alls to consumers by large-scale retail- 
ers. 

The inventory series of studies was 
recommended to the Textile Founda- 
tion by the Committee on Economie Re- 
search of the U. S. Institute of Textile 
Research of which Fessenden 5S. 
Blanchard is chairman. 

Copies of the report, “What to Do 
About Denim Stocks’, at 50 cents each, 
may be obtained from The Textile 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. The 
Foundation is also accepting orders for 
the entire series at $3.00, individual re- 
ports to be mailed on publication. 


Sa 


Charles H. Stone of Charlotte has 
been named vice-chairman of the 
Chemical Industry Craft assembly 
for the 1941 convention of Rotary 
International in Denver, Colorado, 
June 15-20. 
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ein MILLS are just one ex- 


ample of the hundreds of mills 


that have profited by switching to 
cork—the modern roll covering. By 
making this wise change, they have 
found that the absolute uniformity 
of Armstrong’s Cork Cots—from 
end to end and throughout their 
entire wall thickness—gives them a 
better contact with the bottom 
rolls and provides a finer, more 
positive draft. As a result, the yarn 
now spun by Stowe Mills is stronger 


and more uniform than ever before. 





sure-gripping, and resili- 
ent, Armstrong's Cork Cots 
spin strong, uniform yarn for Stowe liver a better product than any 


Mills, Mc Adenville, North Carolina. 








Precision-made, tough, Tests made in this Stowe 


Mills laboratory prove that 
Armstrong s Cork Cots de- 


coverings they have previously used. 





There’s a profit lesson here for 
every yarn manufacturer. For Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots give better 
running work . . . fewer top roll 
laps... less end breakage. By using 
these cots, you can turn out a more 
uniform product—eliminate eye- 
brows—reduce clearer waste. 

Yet these cots cost no more than 
ordinary roll coverings! And your 


due to 





savings start right away: 
faster, cheaper assembly. What’s 
more, your savings mount steadily 


as time goes by, because Arm- 
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strong’s Cork Cots last longer— 


and they can be renewed three or 


four times by rebuffing, at a unit 


cost of only about M4¢. 

Let an Armstrong representa- 
tive show you actual production 
figures of mills spinning your 
range of numbers on cork—and how 
8,500,000 spindles are now spinning 
better yarn at lower cost. Write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Indus- 
trial Division, Textile Prod- 


ucts Section, 923 Arch St., 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





























E. T. Pickard to Devote Full 
Time to Textile Foundation 
and Research Institute 
Activities 


Edward T. Pickard, for 20 years chief 
of the textile division of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has resigned to de- 
vote his full time to The Textile Foun- 
dation, of which he has been secretary 
Since its formation in 1930, and to the 
position of executive secretary of the 
U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
which he accepted last month. 

With a common executive head, the 
Foundation and the Institute will now 


operate under a plan for a broader 
and more aggressive research program 
for the textile industry. The Founda- 
tion has long underwritten many proj- 
ects of the Institute, and plans now 
eall for a close working agreement be- 
tween the two organizations. 

At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute on May 16, Fessenden S. Blanch- 
ard, of Pacific Mills, New York City, 
was named as president; Fuller E. Cal- 
lawuyv. of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., «:' Yobert E. Rose, of E. I. du- 
Dont deNemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., as vice-presidents; and H. De- 
Witt Smith, of A. M. Tenney & Asso- 
ciates, New York City, as treasurer. 
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FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


% LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 














Power-Fiow Control. 
















* STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallet-—elimi- 
acte re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the ‘"AUTO- 
MATIC’ Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


- ~ eres 1000 and 2000 
s. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 


in congested areas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 
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P 
For skid transportation 
3000 ibs. capacity—has 
lift platfor: 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. . . Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 


+ HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. Tractor 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. Has 1000 
Ibs. 
D. 
wheel steer. 
Quiet drive. Ro- 
tor-Brush Power- 
Fiow control. 


% TIERING 

High Lift Type 

3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
ga 6” high with 60” 



















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur gear reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control 





% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 

Platform ae 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” hig 

Has heavy at spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
ecernarese Power-Flow 
speed control. 



















Max. hauling 
B. P. Two 










"AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


eel mm @ Sl ae. 


67 W. 87th St. 
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Obituary 


ALBERT LEHMANN, JR., for 15 years 
superintendent of The Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., passed away at 
his home on May 19, following a heart 
ailment. He was a brother of E. R. 
LEHMANN, of Langdale, Ala. 


E. J. Lerort, 67, who was connected 
with Ciba Co., Inc., for more than 16 
years, passed away at his home in 
Greensboro, N, C., on May 9, following 
an accident. 


RoBert M. THURNAUER, vice-president 
of Westminister Hosiery Companys, 
passed away May 3 as the result of a 
heart attack. 


RoBERT FREDERICK HERRICK, JR., vice- 
president of Scott & Williams, Inc., and 
a director of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
passed away May 1 at the age of 47. 


ARTHUR NEILL, head of the. towel di- 
vision of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., passed away the latter part of 
April. 


Epwarp Powe Lt, 90, president and 
founder of the Powell Knitting Com- 
pany, passed away April 22. 


WILLIAM J. KERWIN, 72, for more 
than 23 years superintendent of the 
Beacon Mills until his retirement in 
1927, passed away at his home in New 
Bedford, Mass., April 21. 


Cart G. V. Ssostrom, president of 
the C. G. V. Sjostrom Co., Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturers of dyestuffs and 
other textile chemicals, passed away 
April 11 at the age of 82. 


EDWARD LOVERING, vice-chairman of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
passed away the latter part of April 
at the age of 76. 


C. W. Gappy, manager and superin- 
tendent of the knitting department of 
Wiscassett Mills Company, Albemarle, 
N. C., passed away on Sunday, May 4, 
following an extended illness. Mr. Gad- 
dy, who was 61 years of age, was a 
pioneer in the development of knitting 


in the South. He had been associated 


with the plant at Albemarle since 
1899. 


B. Fenton Mack, president of the 
Allentown (Pa.) Bobbin Works, Inc., 
passed away on April 24 at Tampa, 
Fla., as a result of a heart attack, fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. 


PATRICK MoGarity, 59, for the past 
19 years superintendent of Mills Mill, 
Greenville, S. C., passed away sudden- 
ly the early part of May. 
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CHECK THE FACTS 
ABOUT FIXTURES 


when you buy 
fluorescent lighting... 
then you'll choose 


Certified™ 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 








Certified* FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures are the answer to one of the mill owners’ most 
pressing problems. For fluorescent lighting that brings faster, better quality 
production — fewer rejects—high efficiency—insist on FLEUR-O-LIERS! With 
these Certified fixtures you can have fluorescent lighting fitted to your specific 
needs—help .o provide brighter, cleaner working conditions... greater safety. 








LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
on the fluorescent lighting fixture 
you buy. It is your protection. 
Check with your lighting com- 
pany for sound advice on how to 
install FLEUR-O-LIERS to meet 
your particular requirements. 


Et 5 SE CR OE SIE IY Rain senate. | 
50 STANDARDS FOR | 














GET FREE 
BOOKLET 











FLEUR-O-LIER 


Vit Mas 8 hob 24 









Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS assure you of these important benefits 


High efficiency lighting—FLEUR-O-LIERS are checked to make sure they deliver 
high percentage of useful light. 


Reduction of Flicker — all FLEUR-O-LIERS are designed to reduce flicker to a 
minimum. 


Durability — FLEUR-O-LIERS must be rigid—and suspension must withstand 
five times its own weight. 


Safety — FLEUR-O-LIERS must withstand voitage test of 2,000 volts; electrical 
leakage not to exceed 0.2 milliampere. 


Certified control equipment — all FLEUR-O-LIERS must employ certified ballasts 


and starters—thus assuring balanced, economical operation. 


oe i, ea 


FLEUR-O-LIERS are certified as meeting these and 45 other rigid specifications set 
up by MAZDA lamp manufacturers for good light — safe, satisfactory performance. 
Ask your distributor or contractor about Certified® FLEUR-O-LIERS — you Save a 
choice of more than 100 different designs to give you lighting fitted to your specific need. 


OVER 40 LEADING FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS NOW PARTICIPATE IN THE FLEUR-O-LIER PROGRAM 


FLEUR-O-LIER 


Manufacturers 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requii ements 





TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS «+ 2137-B KEITH BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Please send me FREE the new booklet‘'50 Standards for Satisfaction” giving helpful information. 


Name 


City State 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


A y _ 
About Men You Know 


SSeS sss sss sutstessee 





CLIFFORD B. Hayes, formerly general 
superintendent of the Lyman, S. C., 
plant of Pacific Mills, has been made 
a vice-president of the organization and 
will have charge of all southern manu- 
facturing operations of the company, 





Mr. Hayes 


including the grey cloth mills of the 
Hampton Division at Columbia, 8. C.., 
and the weaving and finishing plants 
at Lyman. E. DEAN WaALLEN, formerly 
general manager of the worsted divi- 
sion, was also elected a vice-president 
and will have charge of the operations 
of the Worsted Division, with plants at 
Lawrence, Mass. 


R. W. ScHRIMSHIRE, formerly super- 
intendent of the yarn mill at the Jor- 
dan Mills, Ine., Columbus, Ga., has 
been promoted to general superintend- 


ent of the yarn mill, weaving mill and 
knitting mill. BEN F. CUMMINGS is now 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
day operations, and SLOAN ALEXANDER, 
formerly overseer of spinning, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
in charge of night work. 


OY. S. SHELTON, formerly of Colum- 
bus, Ga., has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Itase: 
(Tex.) Cotton Manufacturing Company. 
J. A. BisHop is overseer of carding at 


this plant now. 


J. C. Hott has resigned as overseer 
of carding at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga., to accept a position as 
general overseer of carding at the 
Winton Cotton Mill, Banning, Ga. 


W. C. BEARDEN has been promoted 
from secondhand to overseer of carding 
at the Sauquoit Plant of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company, Gadsden, 
Ala. 


A. H. Hort, formerly associated with 
the Cherokee Spinning Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of the Scottdale 
(Ga.) Mills. 


A. K. DEAL, manager of the Collins- 





Waiting Room Stuff 


Ira Griffin [Stein, Hall & Co.] has been 
iraveling the southern territory since he 
was a boy—in a horse and buggy—and 
knows all the eating places (off the main 
streets). Ask him about Charlies Place in 
Greenville, where the good steaks are. 

e 

Bigham Smith, [Terrell Machine Com- 
pany] also claims to be an expert on res- 
taurants. Whenever he gets into a new town, 
he says he looks in the directory for the ‘‘O. 
K. Cafe’’, and he is all set. 

e 

Ask Henry McD. Tichenor, president, 
Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., how he 
liked his ride to New York on the South- 
ern’s new “Streamliner” day coach train 
last month. 

e 

Eddy Jerome [Victor Ring Traveler Co. | 
may wonder why Whitin Machine Works 
and COTTON came in for a share of the wire 
which he received at the recent Knitting 
Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia reading: 
“Greetings to all, especially to Browning 
and Fonville from ‘The Little Girl who 
wasn't there.’ ”’ 

7 

Hugh Comer still claims that rougher ele- 
ment gave S. W. Quisenberry [du Pont] the 
prize as best dressed man at Mobile. 

* 

See the picture of Miss Jeanne Goodin on 
page 89 of this issue, a student at Auburn’s 
tertile school (and there are other lady 
students). The school can look for an in- 
fluz of traveling men in the near future. 

. 


John Seydel and E. A. Seott [Seydel- 
Woolley Company] should keep off bridges 
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in automobiles. especially when a_e sign 


‘reads “No vehicles allowed. Bridge con- 


demned. Bicycles ard scooters keep off.” 


© 

Matt Ousley [U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. | 

is the recvgnized dean of bobbin and shut- 

tle salesmen. Matt knows just about ev 
erybody who ever ran a mill. 


® 
E. M. (Plute) Potter, Charlotte, is now 
selling a line of elec:ric trucks for hauling 
and lifting purposes in and around textile 
plants. 
e 
“How to send ’em away happy without 
falling for their crappy’, a booklet for pur- 
chasing agents, could be written by a 
couple of boys in the Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8S. ©. They are old-timers in 
the business. 
. 
Overheard in the Burlington Mills office: 
“That fluorescent lighting is the stuff, ain't 
it? Lot's of ‘em are putting it in now.” 


2 
Ernest Wooten [Allen beam heads and 
Mitchell-Bissell porcelain] has fattened up 
considerably since living on his farm at Fort 
Mill, S. C. How’s crops, Ernest? 
. 


At the Mecklenburg in Charlotte, Mana- 
ger John McDonald was pointing out vari- 
ous personages in the wrestling game, and 
among those he introduced were Jack Royski 
and Dixie Osteeno’ Recognize them? 


- 

Henry Jaeger [Wytheville Woolen Mills] 
has been traveling with various mill supply 
salesmen who sell his slasher cloth. Henry 
Says these are the boys who can get in 
where the mill president is not allowed. 


ville (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, has pur- 
chased a hosiery mill at Benton, Ky., 
and will operate it himself. 


J. C. MEEHAN, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Pell City, Ala., plant 
of Avondale Mills, has been made over- 
seer of weaving at the Texas Textile 
Mill, McKenney, Texas. 


JOHN E. PEARY has been named as 
superintendent of the Hampshire Wool- 
en Company, Ware, Mass., having for- 
merly been associated with the Vassal- 
boro Mills, North Vassalboro, Me. 
LEONARD R. ALEXANDER has been su- 
perintendent of both of the company’s 
plants and will now give his full time 
to the Ware Woolen Company. 


LAWRENCE A. CHURCHVILLE, formerly 
with Shawmut Woolen Mills, Stough- 
ton, Mass., is now superintendent of 
the Seneca (N.Y.) Knitting Mills. 


J. A. SMYTH has received a promo- 
tion from overseer of weaving to as- 
sistant superintendent and vice-presi- 
dent of Balfour (N.C.) Mills. 


R. L. STOWE, JR., secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Stowe Spinning 
Company, Belmont, N. C., has been 
elected assistant secretary and treasur- 
er of Chronicle Mills and National 
Yarn Mills, Inc., also of Belmont. He 
is also a director of Imperial Yarn 
Mill. 


JAMES MAIR has been made general 
manager and superintendent of the 
Trimfit Hosiery Mill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
He formerly was head of the Revere 
Knitting Mills, Riverside, N. J., and 
more recently was associated with Dex- 
dale Hosiery Mills, Penderlea, N. C. 

RoBERT R. WEsT, director of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research at the 
University of Virginia, and previous 
to that president of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
been appointed manager of the OPM 
defense contract service for the Fifth 
District, with headquarters in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Richmond, 
Va. Mr. West will retain his position 
with the University. 


E. O. PIRKLE, formerly in charge of 
finishing at Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
and Ruys Cooper, formerly with Art- 
craft Silk Hosiery Mills in charge of 
hosiery designing and silk planning, 
have become associated with Burling- 
ton Mills Corporation in similar ca- 
pacities. 


C. K. ToRRENCE has been made sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Superior Yarn 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., succeeding W. 
H. SUTTENFIELD, who is now associated 
with American Yarn & Processing 
Company. 

(Obituary Items on 110) 
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NEW MACHINES for NEW ENGLAND 


The Barber-Colman System’ of Spooling and Warping 
7 


| These pictures were 

lag TWELVE NEW ENG- 
LAND MILLS, all man- 
ufacturing finegoods, 
which have recently 
installed Barber-Col- 
man Spooling and 
Warping equipment. 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLERS 





i204 











BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROc KFORD, a oe os ae ae Se 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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... and, it’s everybody's job—more man 
hours, more equipment, more supplies are 
needed in almost every industry today. 


Fortunately, Sonoco was ready when the 
dam burst. There is no shortage of paper 
carriers in spite of the demands of the 





speeded-up production in textiles. 


And, today we are carefully planning a 





reserve production capacity safely ahead 
of current demand. Only in this way can 
we hope to meet future requirements and 
at the same time continue to improve our 
standards of quality. 











| We have a job to do and are doing it. (PAPER CARRIERS) 








| SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








Se *° Se 








Another Conversation about Several Things 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLpD-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1Mm’s part.) 


Well, if it isn’t OLD-TIMER in person. Sure am glad 
to see you, and where in Heck have you been? It seems 
ages since I saw you. Come on, now, and give an ac- 
count of yourself. 

O. K., JIM. I have a little work I wish to have 
done on the old jalopy. After this long trip I’ve just 
made it sounds like it’s kind of tired or something. 
So Ill go on up town and have that done, and then 
1’]] meet you at your house just about dinner time. 

Good enough, OLD-TIMER. We will be looking for 
you and you know the Missus well enough not to be 
late for dinner. 


(After dinner, with “Old-Timer’s” corn cob lighted 
and “Jim” with a big chew of tobacco in his mouth.) 
Now, let’s have it, OLD-TIMER. Where have you 


been and what have you been doing? 

Well, JIM, you know how a fellow gets restless 
sometimes and wants to go somewhere. Matters not 
whether has any special place to go, he just wants 
to go somewhere and will not be satisfied until he 
does take a trip some place. People who live in the 
East want to go west. People who live in the West 
want to go east. And so on, with North and South or 
beach and mountains. Guess most of us are simply 
born that way, JIM. 

So I threw the bags in the back of the car and 
started west from up in North Carolina. Drove some- 
thing over 2,000 miles which took me as far west 
through Tennessee and Arkansas as Hot Springs— 
from Hot Springs down through Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia to Atlanta. On that return trip, through 
Shiloh National Military Park and down through Cor- 
inth; Miss., it is a beautiful country of fine roads and 
from there on through Tuscumbia, Florence and Hunts- 
ville. I saw more water than I ever thought was in 
the world except in the oceans. 

Gosh, JIM, it seemed that it was almost one con- 
tinuous lake—Muscle Shoals, Wheeler Dam, Wilson 
Dam, ail on the great Tennessee River—must be cap- 
able of generating enough power for the whole United 
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States, and business is certainly booming all through 
that section. 

After dinner at Memphis, we looked at the map 
and decided to drive a few hours more on toward Mus- 
cle Shoals in order to have a day to look around the 
big water projects. We decided to drive to Tuscum- 
bia, Ala., but found every hotel there full—only a few 
miles to Sheffield, Ala., the next town, so we drove 
on, and by George, every hotei there was full—noth- 
ing to do but keep on driving to the next town. 

Therefore, on to Florence, Ala., a much larger 
town, which we found in the same condition. The 
clerk at one of the hotels in Florence called other hotels 
in nearby towns but they were all full. Two local men 
who heard me talking to the hotel clerk volunteered to 
call tourist homes they knew of and one called a pri- 
vate home—all full, but, boy, the people all through 
that section are certainly very courteous. Several 
times when we had to stop to study our map, cars 
would stop by us and the passengers would inquire 
where we wished to go and then would say, “Follow us 
and we will show you how to get on the right high- 
way”, 

But, gosh, JIM, it began to look like we were going 
to have to sleep in the car, and then we saw a tourist 
sign ahead and found a vacancy. A clerk at the hotel 
in Florence, Ala., where we had breakfast, explained, 
when I told him the trouble we had the night before 
in finding a place to stay, that it was really the busy 
season for traveling men in that section, and in addl- 
tion to that there was just naturally more business 
than usual and they seemed to have more tourists than 
usual. Anyway, if vou are traveling in that busy 
section soon you had better wire ahead for reservations 





where you expect to spend the night. 

On down through Alabama we traveled the next 
day and seeing that Huntsville, Ala., was not far off 
of our schedule route, of course I had to see old Mer- 
rimack. 

That’s right, OLD-TIMER, you started up that big 
mill, didn’t you? 

Sure, JIM, and I had not seen the plant since I left 
there in 1907, I believe it was. 
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And didn’t you tell me once, OLD-TIMER, that Mer- 
rimack was the first 100,000-spindle mill built in the 
South? 

Maybe so, JIM. I do not know positively that it 
was, but I think so, and Olympia Mill in Columbia, 8. 
C., was probably the second 100,000-spindle mill built 
in the South. Any way, Merrimack and Olympia were 
the first two 100,000-spindle plants, I think, which 
were built in the South. Both were built along about 
1900. 

I also think the first weaver to run 24 looms was 
at Merrimack, and on that fact hangs a little story 
which shows just how fast the textile industry has 
progressed since that time. When we put weavers on 
24 looms, Mr. George Otis Draper published the fact 
in many textile papers both here and abroad. The 
finglish papers commented very vigorously against 
such impractical attempts of mills in the United States 
to give weavers more floor space to cover than it was 
possible for a human being to take care of. Mr. Dra- 
per, who was a personal friend of mine, sent me clip- 
pings from these English papers. 

Reading so much criticism caused me almost to 
believe we had given the weavers too many looms, 
and therefore I had what I thought was a bright idea. 
I would fix it up so that the weaver did not have to 
walk but could ride from where the last loom was 
stopped to the next loom to be started up. We placed 
a track of half-round iron in the weavers’ alley and 
built a truck with a revolving stool in the center of 
the truck. On one end of the truck was a filling box. 
The other end of the truck was used by the weaver 
to place a roll of cloth on until the weaver happened 
to be at the end of the alley where the rol] of cloth 
would be removed from the truck. 

When I wrote Mr. George Otis Draper about the 
truck he came to Huntsville immediately to see it. His 
comment was: “You sure have solved our problem. Just 
wait until those Englishmen see our weavers riding 
instead of walking. We must have the idea patented 
at once.” He did have it patented and several years 
later in looking through an I. C. S. book on weaving 
I was surprised to see a cut of the truck with com- 
ments concerning it. Of course you know we soon 
found that the truck was not needed and we advanced 
weavers to 30 and 40 looms. 

Merrimack was the only plant I ever had charge 
of where we had plenty of water for everything. 
Huntsville is noted for its big springs with a flow of 
several million (million—yes that’s correct) gallons of 
water per 24 hours. One spring is located almost in 
the heart of the city. Then on the Merrimack Mill 
property was a spring with a flow of, if I remember 
correctly, about four million gallons in 24 hours. We 
had two large cross compound engines and put that 
cold spring water in one end of the condensers and 
out the other and did not need a cooling tower, spray 
pond or anything to cool the water for use again; just 
gave the condensers all the water they would take and 
let it discharge down the creek. Oh, boy! What a joy 
it was to the power plant, a maximum vacuum all the 
time, and that water came to the pumps by gravity too. 

Yeah, JIM, it was a lot of pleasure to see the place, 
and a few of the men are still there who helped start 
the plant up. I found Mr. George Lehman, who was 
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overseer of spinning for me—one of the best men I 
ever knew or worked with. His brother Jim was mas- 
ter mechanic and another brother was overseer of 
carding, all fine fellows and as true as gold. 

When I walked into George’s house he came to me 
with open arms and neither one of us had much to say 
for a few minues. Then we both began to laugh, that 
laugh of joy, you know, JIM, when you see a true 
friend, a friend who seems like a brother, a man who 
stuck to you as long as he felt you were right, matters 
not what all the others said, a man whose word you 
knew was as good as an oath on a stack of Bibles as 
high as the sky. Well, those kind are rare, yes, very 
rare—and I suppose they should be excused for “fill- 
ing up” a little when they meet after not seeing each 
other for 30 years or more. 

Then I looked up Jerry Lambert who was overseer 
of slashing and drawing-in. Yes I’ll have to tell you, 
JIM, about a pretty mean trick I played on Jerry one 
time. Jerry had 24 drawing-in hands and always 
seemed to me to be a little bashful around the ladies. 
Well, I hired a loom fixer by the name of Cotton and 
when he came to work one Monday morning he brought 
along his grown daughter who was a drawing-in hand 
and a very beautiful girl she was. 

Mr. Cotton explained to me that his daughter was 
a mute (deaf and dumb) and asked that I also explain 
this to the overseer so his daughter would not have 
the embarrassment of having to try to tell the over- 
seer herself. 

In going up the elevator to the drawing-in room the 
thought occurred to me to have a little fun with Jerry 
Lambert as I knew he was very bashful. So I took 
Miss Cotton up to Jerry’s desk and while we three 
were standing pretty close together, which is the cus- 
tom in a room of running machinery in order to hear 
someone talk, I said, “Jerry, here is an expert draw- 
in hand I’d like for you to put to work. Isn’t she beau- 
tiful? How would you like to kiss her?’ 

Of course Jerry did not know Miss Cotton could 
not hear me. He turned as red as fire and turned 
around and walked off. Well I waited and waited for 
him to come back but he did not return, so I began 
looking for him, and his assistant told me he had gone 
out toward his house in a big hurry and did not even 
take his hat and coat. You know, JIM, I had to go 
out to his house and not only explain to him that Miss 
Cotton was a mute and did not hear what I had said, 
but I had to apologize (which I should have done) and 
beg like the dickens to get him to return to his work. 

So, the mean joke was really on me instead of on 
Jerry and I never told anyone about it until several 
years later. 

To tell the truth, I was afraid to tell it for fear 
Jerry would quit again. Anyway, I have always been 
a little ashamed of it. 

Served you right, OLD-TIMER. 

Yes, guess it did, Jim. Oh, there are a lot more 
little incidents which occurred at Merrimack those 
long years ago which might be termed events in the 
textile industry but it would take up too much space 
to tell them, and you know these editors. Some of 
these incidents would be as embarrassing to relate as 
the story about Jerry Lambert because they would 

(Continued on page 122) 
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m LOVELINESS IN 


B Ryon 


A stately figure..sheathed in ripp- 
ling rayon that is luxuriously 
lovely and fragile yet practical 
in quality and lasting beauty 
..a pleasing combination indeed! 


ee rf manufacturers, converters and 
finishers of rayons strive to make the 
most of their fashion versatility..to please 
the Ultimate Consumer. * Arkansas 
finishes for rayons were developed to en- 
hance the highly individual characteristics 
of different weaves and twists, to bring out 
the full beauty of the types of fabrics and 
to insure lasting loveliness . . in short, to 
insure consumer satisfaction! 


*PARAMINE .. . for exceptional softness 


and fullness in alpaca, romaine, French 
crepe and tubular knitted fabrics. 


*PERMOLITE . . a synthetic resin for 
extra mellowness and body in spun rayons 
and acetate or viscose rayon satins .. re- 
duces slippage of filling yarn in flat goods. 


RESIPON AM.. especially efficient 
finish providing shrinkage control for spun 
rayons. 


*ARIPEL F .. some of the leading 


finishers of dyed acetate rayon fabrics 
have found Aripel F an excellent finish 
and a most effective inhibitor of gas-fading. 


Samples, demonstration and 
technical assistance are available on request 


ARKANSAS 


CO. INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Chemicals for over 35 Years 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


p1cC OO mor 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SAK Tere 





DECREASES POWER CONSUMPTION | 
Commercial operation shows a power saving of 15c per os 
spindle annually with CUTLER SAK TAPE. This is oy 
one of the reasons why leading mills North and South . 
i standardize on CUTLER. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Jesse Hodges 
1336 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 





M. Bradford Hodges 
161 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Byrd Miller 
Woodside Bldg., Greenvil'e, S. C 


























PECTEECOURRCOOGEEVUREELERRTELE Late 


GE FENCE 


100% INTEREST 
IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


% Page Fence distributors are local, responsible busi- 
ness men engaged in fence engineering, erecting and 
servicing. These capable specialists own their own 
plants; have had many years of experience, and oper- 
ate crews of skilled, factory-trained men. These 102 
firms have a permanent, 100% interest in every job : EBOOK 
they handle. @ One of these experts is located conven- g-gae Bae ! | Poa ena v 
iently near you. Consult him. He knows local condi- (& a 

tions and will recommend the fence style best suited to 
your needs. He will tell you of Page's Winged Channe! 
Posts, specially developed for use with chain link fence 
—posts that have greater resistance to pull and strain. 
He will tell you of fence fabric galvanized after weav- 
ing. @ Write for “Fence Facts, and 
the name of nearest distributor, to 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Monessen, 
Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 














A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Small Roving Bobbin’ 


Some pointers on how to correct the 
Se ge? ei es Se 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7210” has stated in his 
question on page 109 of the April issue that his 8x4 
roving frame is making a package on the back line of 
spindles that is 44-inch smaller than the package on 
the front line, and that appearances indicate that the 
tension on the back line is tighter than on the front 
line, but he has checked spindle speeds and gears and 
cannot locate the trouble. I offer the following opin- 
ion: 

The tension on the whole frame is too tight. The 
back row of spindles always has a tendency to wind 
harder and better (being nearer to the front roll). In 
other words, when the frame has too high a tension 
in general, the back spindle can “take it’’, while the 
strain and stretch causes the front bobbin to become 
fluffy. 

Check the frame as follows: (1) Count the lays 
or laps per inch on the bobbin. For 2.15 hank 13 to 
14 laps will be in order. (2) Put in another tension 
gear, say 2 or 3 teeth slacker. If the tension is too 
slack it can readily be seen. 

From time to time check the roving between the 
roller and the flyer by lifting it a few inches with a 
pencil and then drop it quickly to study the take-up. 
If it takes up too fast then the tension is still high. 
lf it stays slack a few seconds and then flows in nor- 
mally the tension will be correct. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7212 
a 
EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to the question by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7210’, I might inform him that with the distance 
of 12 to 13 inches between top of flyer and the bite 
of the front roll on the front line of spindles, and only 
6 to 7 inches between the top of the flyer and the 
bite of the front roll on the back line of spindles, if 
he is setting the tension from the back line, the ten- 
sion would be tighter on the back than on the front 
line or bobbins, since the greater distance with the 
sag in it will probably not wind as tight as the back 
line—without any sag. 

2.15 hank roving from .50 hank double is very 
coarse to put through 8x4 flyers; the hole in top of the 
flyer may be small for this size double roving. Also, 
the slot probably is small, as well as the eye in the 
presser, which may be the cause of some of the trou- 
ble, 

The back bobbin shaft gear and front bobbin shaft 
gear should be 37 teeth and if the other gears are as 
they should be, and the tension properly set, with the 
right kind of gearing, and the operative is not shif- 
ting the cone belt during a doff, there should be no 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


difficulty with variation in diameter of 8x4 bobbins 
of roving on the front and back lines of spindles. 

It is possible that on the front bobbin shaft gear, 
the teeth are worn considerably, and on the back bob- 
bin shaft gear, a new one has been put on, and this 
would cause the trouble referred to. When one gear 
wears out, both gears should be replaced at the same 
time. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7227 
ey 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Regarding the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7210” 
I might say that it is a common thing on all roving 
frames for the back row of spindles to carry a tighter 
tension than the front row, and that the bobbins from 
the back row of spindles are always a little smaller 
than those from the front row of spindles. The reason 
for this is that the roving on the back row has a more 
direct pull from the front roll to the bobbins than the 
front row has, but this does not answer this contribu- 
tor as to why he is having so much trouble. 

This man has H. & B. frames and on such frames 
one pair of cones are used for all sizes of frames; 
the cones are the same on the 12x6 as on the 6x2'% and 
all sizes in between. On the 12x6 the cone belt travels 
the whole length of the cones to build a bobbin, while 
on the 6x2% the belt is started about 8 inches from 
the small end and only travels about 11 inches to build 
a bobbin. It is possible that the starting point of the 
belt is not right for the 2.15 hank roving that this 
man is running. The gearing and starting point on 
5 hank roving is different from that for 2.15 hank 
roving, and I would suggest that this man get in touch 
with the machinery manufacturers as they will be 
able to assist him greatly. Machinery manufacturers 
are specialists in their line and will be in a position 
to remedy his trouble quickly. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7226 
¢ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7210”. We have 
never had this problem that he has encountered. How- 
ever, we know of a mill that had this to happen on 
rayon. 

In his last sentence he states that the tensions 
on the back line of spindles is tighter than on the 
front and proves this with the statement that the rov- 
ing on the back line of spindles weighs 46 grains per 
12 yards and the roving on the front line of spindles 
weighs 48 grains per 12 yards. 
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It has been our observation that the ends on the 
back line of spindles always run tighter than the ends 
on the front line. The reason being the distance from 
the front roll to the top of the spindle on the front 
row of spindles is greater than the distance from the 
front roll to the top of the spindles on the back row. 
In other words, the twist is spread over a greater dis- 
tance on the front row than on the back row. There- 
fore, the roving on the back row of spindles receives 
slightly more twist than the roving on the front row 
of spindles. Hence it runs tighter. 

In our opinion we feel that your contributor is run- 
ning his tension too tight on the 2.15 back roving. Or 
perhaps he does not have the correct lay gear on his 
frames, which will also affect the tension. 

We would suggest that he check his lay, see that 
it is correct and then change his tension until he has 
it too slack; then work back from that point. This 
method is perhaps lacking in technical] technique, but 
he will find—I think—his solutions. 

The very fact that the trouble clears up when he 
changes to 5.00 hank roving proves there is nothing 


wrong with the frame. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7217 
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Card Bearings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On certain types of cards the card cylinder is 
mounted on a shaft which is held in place by a conical 
bushing on each side. When these conical bushings 
become loose and work out it becomes necessary to 
repair this card. If we try to drive the old bushing in, 
we usually get the cylinder somewhat off center, 
probably due to wear either on the shaft or the bush- 
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ing, or both. At times the cylinder is off as much 
as 1/16-inch. Even if we grind the wire down we 
have a card with short wire on the high side of the 
cylinder, and when we have the bushings come loose 
again, we have practically ruined the wire. On the 
other hand, if we try to repair the card by inserting 
a new conical bushing it is practically impossible to 
center the cylincer; it is usually out about .007-inch, 
or a little more. 

We know that the cylinder should be balanced at 
all times, and it occurs to us that some of your read- 
ers have discovered a way to repair the card, without 
sending the cylinder back to the manufacturer, which 
is quite costly. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7202 
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Care of Bobbins 


THE FOLLOWING information and pointers on car- 
ing for bobbins is extracted from the April 1941 
“Cotton Chats” published by the Draper Corporation 
of Hopedale, Mass.: 
We know of two mills with a striking contrast in 
bobbin costs. Both buy quality bobbins. 
In five years the first mill, with something over 
1600 looms, has bought for regular replacement more 


, than a million and a half bobbins. The annual aver- 
age was 315,000, or over 190 bobbins per loom per year. 


The second mill, running on coarser goods and with 
250 more looms, buys 100,000 bobbins annually—and 
average of 52 per loom per year. 

Bobbins cost the second mill $8,000 to $10,000 
less a year than its neighbor pays. 

Evidently there is a chance to save on bobbin 
cost. Teach your help proper methods of caring for 
bobbins. 


Wood and Its Reactions 


Education in the care of bobbins should start 
with some knowledge of wood and how it reacts to 
changes of humidity and temperature. Bobbins 
leave our shop with approximately 8 per cent mois- 
ture content—the natural average—maintained all 
through our process of manufacture. As a rule bob- 
bins pick up about 3 per cent moisture content after 
a short time in the mill. This usually means an in- 
crease of .005-inch in the diameter of the bobbin. If 
not properly stored or exposed to improper condi- 
tions, they will swell or shrink much more, and may 
warp severely. 


Storing Bobbins 


Open your cases of bobbins as soon as received 
and put the bobbins in use, or in proper storage, with 
each one free to expand or contract with little bad 
effect. Left in shipping cases or deep bins, pres- 
sure of the bobbins one on another causes perma- 
nent warping. 

If bobbins could be kept spread on the floor of a 
room at 70 degrees temperature without artificial 
heat, it would be ideal. We must approach this as 
nearly as possible. Hot dry air is as bad as air that 
is too moist, for bobbins unnaturally dehydrated will 
swell and warp when exposed to normal weave room 
humidity. The best practical storage is in shallow 
bins not over 18-inches deep. Wire or canvas bas- 
kets 16 or 18 inches deep are satisfactory if well venti- 
lated and never piled up except with cross-pieces 
between. 


Tips and Butts Battered Up 


Damaged and worn tips and butts cause many 
weaving troubles, particularly from incompleted 
transfers. Take good care to minimize wear on the 
ends of the bobbins. It is bad spinning room prac- 
tice for your doffers to use a board to batter down 
bobbins on the spindles. Tips are chipped, or brok- 
en, or badly worn. 

If bobbins are moved from spinning room to 
weave room in chutes, tips and butts will be dam- 
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Out present day term SABOTACE ** 






Undoubtedly you have done 
all that the FBI has suggest- 
ed as to ways and means to assure uninterrupted production. 
C-D suggests that you make sure that an even more subtle 
Saboteur (Sammy Saboteur) is not present in your plant. 


Present in the guise of dilapidated or inadequate material 
handling hollow ware . . . that seriously interrupt produc- 
tion. Heavy, unbalanced, unsuitable, damaged tote boxes 

. cans... or trucks, will definitely slow down your pro- 
duction schedules. Damaged roving, spilled materials, scat- 
tered parts, do not build profits . . . or speed up schedules, 
as “Sammy Saboteur”’ gleefully knows. 


Expel “Sammy Saboteur’’ from your plant . . . remove him 
from your pay roll . . . his wages are high . . . he produces 
nothing . . . he is a sly delayer . . . he seems inoffensive and 
unimportant but his accumulative sabotage is dangerous to 





any production schedule. 


** CD will be glad to furnish Write today for your copy of C-D Catalog HW-9... it 
9 ae crema Fi ~ describes the newly redesigned C-D line of DIAMOND 
desiring to put it on their Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware. . . Baskets . . . Boxes 
factory bulletin boards. ... Trucks ...Cans... Barrels... they will help you 


expel “Sammy Saboteur”’ from your plant. 


Address 9 Chapel St., 


Newark, Delaware. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes ° Barrels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 
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aged when the drop is too sudden or too long. 

Sometimes bobbin-cleaner jaws damage the bar- 
rel of the bobbin. Check them at regular intervals. 

A serious loss of bobbins in the weave room 
comes from bobbins that fall on the floor and are 
left to be stepped on or run over and broken by 
trucks. Improper boxing of the shuttle, incorrect 
setting for the transfer or poorly set bobbin disc 
may be the cause. Have them fixed. 

It is a good plan to have your bobbins looked over 
periodically by someone who is qualified to make 
a real inspection. In cases we know of, the condi- 
tion of the bobbins has made a difference of 10 picks 
in the speed of the looms. Don’t let your bobbins 
become the bottleneck that limits your loom speed. 

——-—_ —@@—____ —_— 
An Old-Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 116) 


show the up-to-date mill man how ignorant we were 
in those days. I remember very distinctly writing an 
article about humidity which was not only criticized 
but laughed at by many mill men and an editor or two 
whose ears would burn if I called their names. We 
had no humidifiers in the carding departments in 
those days and most mills had none in the spinning 
and no weave room with more than about one-third 
as much as they should have had—no humidifier con- 
trols at all. Most mills made their own sizing com- 
pounds, soaps, belt cements, etc. You can imagine 
some of the other things without being told. 

Well, the article referred to made the prediction, 
among some other predictions, that mills would be 
built, some day in the future, with humidity so con- 
trolled that it would not be necessary to have any 
windows or doors open in hot summer weather. 

In those days some mills had three processes of 
pickers, three processes of drawing, and some few 
used jacks after the speeders to make 30s to 40s 
yarns. Therefore, the doublings were something like 
this: 4 laps on intermediates x 4 laps on finishers 
pickers — 4 x 4 — 16 x 6 doublings at Ist drawing = 
96 x 6 doublings at 2nd drawing = 576 x 6 doublings 
at 3rd drawing — 3,456 x 2 doublings at intermediate 
fly frames = 6,912 x 2 doublings at speeders — 13,824 
—and, believe it or not, sometimes 2 doublings at jacks 
which made 27,648 in the carding, then 2 doublings on 
the spinning. 

I’ll admit this was the exception rather than the 
rule, but hardly any mill had less than 8,000 doublings 
to make what we called fine yarns, hence you can 
imagine the laughs one of the other predictions in that 
article produced, when it said that future mills would 
have less than 1,000 doublings. 

Yes, OLD-TIMER, all those things do sound rather 
absurd today. In fact, how in Heck we got along at 
all seems almost a mystery, and as you had the ex- 
perience of going through such a period, what, may I 
ask, are some of your predictions for what is going to 
happen in the textile industry in the next 20 or 30 
years ? 

Oh, no! not on your dear life, Jim. I do not pro- 
pose to stick out my neck in this progressive age. If 
I did cut loose you would think Jules Verne was a 
piker in his predictions. 
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Liecker-in Trouble 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7189”, in his question on 
page 148 of the February issue of COTTON, says that 
he is having trouble with his lickers-in snatching-in 
and tearing up screens, and mote knife brackets break- 
ing, since his mill has installed hard point and longer 
licker-in wire, 

It is my opinion that long point or hardened licker- 
in wire does not lead to the trouble that he suggests, 
but rather helps in the reduction of costs in main- 
tenance. With this type of wire 12 to 15 years life 
is not uncommon. When such lickers-in do not have 
long life it is usually due to metal being fed into them, 
being set too close, being damaged in handling when 
cleaning, ete. 

I wouldn’t worry about an occasional mote knite 
bracket being broken. I would prefer to have this oc- 
cur than to have a number of them forced out of cor- 
rect setting when a lump passes into the licker-in. 
Quality work is more desivable than poor work for a 
long period, and the cost of the bracket is small as 
compared to several thousand pounds of poor work 
that cannot ve corrected after it leaves the card. A 
broken bracket will let the mote knives fall to the 
floor, wnereas knives that are tilted cannot be seen 
and not only cause bad work but are dangerous. 

It could be that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7169” did not 
try to put the same lickers-in where they belonged 
after they were re-wound, or else their diameters were 
reduced in order to turn down the groove to the right 
depth for the longer wire. He can overcome this dif- 
ficulty by cutting out a small notch on the extreme 
ends of the thinner beveled edges so that the edge of 
the licker-in shroud will not prevent the mote knives 
from being set to .007-inch. 

Some of the causes for lickers-in snatching-in and 
damaging cylinder and doffer fillets are: Fulcrum 
arms not resting at the proper point; fulcrum weights 
too light for the weight laps being run; loose feed roll 
apron hooks; lap checks not set close enough to feed 
roll bearings to have the bearing rigid in its running 
position instead of loose; laps with large lumps in 
them caused by insufficient fan speed in pickers; 
laps with one-sided heavy places caused by improper- 
ly set dampers or all of air draft going to bottom 
screen cage in pickers; roving waste not properly re- 
worked and loosened; gudgeons worn on feed rolls; 
cards not properly leveled; mote knives not set at 
proper angle (19 to 21 degrees is good tolerance). 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7230 
. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7189”, who is hav- 
ing trouble with lickers-in snatching-in and breaking 
mote knife brackets, I suggest that he check the front 
beaters on his pickers for any possible place for lumps 
to form, and hang there to let go after they become 
large. Such places are screw heads. These should be 
smooth. 

If he has a Kirschner lagged beater, he should 
check the pins to see that they are not hooked. Do 
not try to straighten them, but pull them out. 
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llustrated above is the COCKER HIGH SPEED SECTION 
BEAM WARPER equipped with Electrical Eyeboard Stop 


Motion and Magazine Cone Creel. 


Mills using the Cocker High Speed Warpers as illustrated 
are saving in costs in Warping, Slashing and Weaving including 
labor, waste and floor space. 





This is only one of the many Standard types of machines 
we build for making Profitable Warps. 








Write or wire us for further details. 


COCKER 


MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Gastonia, N. C. 





Designers and Manufacturers of complete Warp Preparation Equipment for Cotton, Spun Rayon 
and Rayon yarns. 
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I think this contributor’s trouble is lumpy and un- 
even laps and his lickers-in are just showing it up 
for him, 

It is possible that if the finisher beater is a blade 
beater it is set off too far from the feed roll and it 
is knocking lumps into the lap. Too, his card roll 


weights could be too light. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7231 
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Spinning Winds 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There was much discussion at the meeting of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, held in At- 
lanta, Ga., March 15, concerning combination and 
warp wind on spinning. Readers wishing to review 
this may find the discussion at the bottom of page 81 
in the April issue of COTTON and on pages 82 and 83 
in the same issue, in the report of the meeting. 

I do not think it was clear to everyone at the meet- 
ing about combination and warp wind on spinning, and 
as I did not give my experience on it, I am taking this 
opportunity to do so. 

I was working in a mill several years ago and we 
put in Barber-Colman spoolers. We were on combina- 
tion wind, using a bobbin former to get the required 
amount of yarn on the bobbin. However, we were 
getting around 18 per cent tailings on spooling and 
wanted to reduce our tailings, so we put a few frames 
on warp wind and reduced tailings to 8 per cent. 

Our spoolers were running 1,200 yards per min- 
ute, and I, for one, don’t believe that any mill can run 
combination wind on spoolers running 1,200 yards per 
minute or above without having at least twice more 
tailings at the spoolers. 

Of course, every overseer had rather run filling 
wind or combination wind than warp wind, but there 
are several things that enter into the picture of these 
different winds. One is the efficiency of the spinner. 
She can run more sides on filling wind than on com- 
bination or warp wind because she has only about two 
inches of surface to find broken threads, and on the 
other types of winds she has almost the entire length 
of the bobbin to find broken threads. This will slow 
her up. 

As far as there being more ends down per 1,000 
spindle hours, I have never found this to be true, for 
I put on a heavier traveler when I went to combination 
wind, and a still heavier one when I begin to use the 
warp wind, so the only thing I see that we can do as 
overseers is to keep on praying that some day Barber- 
Colman will make it possible for us to go back on our 
filling wind. 

I believe several men have had the same experience 
as I have had on these different winds, and I would 
like to hear from someone that is running combination 
wind that has his tailings down to 8 per cent on 
spoolers that are making 1,200 or more y.p.m. 

My yarn numbers were 30s and 40s, 8-inch bobbin, 
7-inch traverse, 1%4-inch ring, front roll speed on 30s 
125 r.p.m., and on 40s 108 r.p.m., spindle speed on 
buth 9,800 r.p.m. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7229 
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Part of Card 
Controlling Strips 


THE FOLLOWING answers are to the question of 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7045” on page 114 of the 
June 1940 issue of CoTTON. This contributor asked, 
“What part of the cotton card controls the amount of 
strips taken out by the top flats? In answering, please 
state if too wide a setting of the part causes heavy 
or light flat strips.” 








EDITOR COTTON: 

The upper end of the front knife plate controls the 
strips taken out by the top flats. The knife plate set 
close to the cylinder decreases the top flat waste; the 
knife plate set close to top flats increases the top flat 
waste. When you set the knife plate close to the cyl- 
inder you have wide setting between the knife plate 
and the top flats. When you set the knife plate close 
to the top flats you have a wide setting between the 
knife plate and the cylinder. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7065 
+ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am glad to have the opportunity of answering the 
questions pertaining to the part of card that controls 
amount of strips removed because I want to prove that 
the stripping plate on the cotton card does not receive 
the attention it should in almost all cotton mills, and 
I also wish to prove that by neglecting the front knife 
plate that much good fiber, instead of following the 
cylinder and onto the doffer, passes over the knife 

My answer to the question of “What part controls 
amount of strips” will be the front knife or stripping 
plate. The wider the setting to a degree of its far- 
therest point from the cylinder, the heavier the strips. 

By referring to the accompanying sketch, please 
consider the direction the wire point on both the flats 








and the cylinder. “A” is the front knife plate, “B” 


the flats and “C” the cylinder. At “B” it can be seen 
that the heel of the flat is closer to the cylinder than 
the toe, an average difference of about .003-inch. The 
space is there for the collection of all foreign matter, 
and the best of the cotton is drawn through the wires 
and receives a combing at each working flat, but of 
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“Vacuum Card Stripping 
and Waste Collecting | 
saves 60% to 90%.” 


The Abington Vacuum System strips cards at 60% to 90% 
savings, adding about 4% production on cotton, and often 
giving increases equal to an extra set of woolen cards. 
Many mills also utilize the System to collect process waste 
from cards, pickers, combers, etc., with great advantages 
in cost and cleanliness. 








Used for floor 
sweeping, the Vac- 
uum System is quick 
and thorough. 


Using the Vacuum 
System to collect 
bicker motes. 





Try out Weaver's 
Knotter FREE 
in your mill. 





Abington Knotters tie a non-slip, flat knot, very compact, 
always uniform in size and length of tails. Tails are auto- 
matically clipped any desired length from 54,4” or more down 
to less than 4”. Send sample of your yarn and we will 
adjust knotter to fit. 


REQUEST STRIPPER OR 
KNOTTER CATALOG 


—_ 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest 
news, entertainment ... 


Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshals radio 
facts and figures—pours data, detail, statistics 
into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analy- 
ses, executive matters—‘And in these times I 
keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 
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Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 


translates a recorded flash 
from Vichy. European broad- 
casts are ‘‘waxed”’ on Edi- 
phone records,’ translated, 
typed. CBS news files are a 
by-word for accuracy among 
radio and newspaper men. 





Ediphone Room “Nerve center’ in 
the traffic of written materi- 
al. These girls clear the work 
of executives, reporters, ® 
writers, etc., help make CBS 
the alert, smooth-running 
organization it is. 















Henry B. Kranz “‘eavesdrops” on Berlin while special 
Ediphones record each word. Should some big 
event break, the translated news is flashed to 
CBS’s 122 affiliated stations. (Speed and effi- 
ciency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 





Ed. East ‘“‘writes” “‘Ask-it Bas- 
ket’’ on a new desk Ediphone. 
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course, the action causes a certain mass of stock to 
be imbedded in the flat, and the heavier the sheet of 
lap the more stock that is imbedded, in some cases 
past the knee of the wires. 

With the foregoing in mind, and also considering 
the position of the wire points, we will consider the 
setting of the front knife plate as shown in the sketch, 
which is at its fartherest point from the cylinder. In 
such a case, owing to this open space, the air currents 
are not as strong, and second, the same grip between 
the plate and the cylinder does not exist as when 
closed. That is why most builders advocate light, fast 
carding so as to keep the fibers on the ends of the 
wires on both the cylinder and flats. 

Let us picture a few fibers of cotton hanging from 
the flat next to flat “B” (in illustration). The long 
fibers being imbedded with the foreign matter are 
stronger than the air currents, so instead of follow- 
ing the cylinder they pass over the knife plate to the 
flat stripping comb. Give this plate your attention 
by making the following test: Remove the stripping 
comb out of action. Remove the flat strip with the 
fingers and hold the strip at a window and you will 
see one-half of the strip is composed of foreign mat- 
ter and the other half of good stock; it is then you 
will realize that by setting this plate properly much 
money can be saved. 

Next, we will picture the front knife plate set as 
close as it should be. Then the space between the 
plate and the cylinder is reduced, the air currents are 
made stronger, and the plate has a firm grip on al- 
most all fibers. Therefore, when the plate is set close, 
the longer fibers are drawn away from the flat by the 
air currents and are pulled from the flat by the grip 
of the knife plate. 

In the case of a heavy sheet of lap and a very 
strong stock, it often happens, because the longer 
fibers are imbedded, that the foreign matter also is 
pulled from the flat, leaving the flat clean before 
reaching the stripping comb, which is the strongest 
argument against using a heavy sheet of lap. 

I could never understand why the men at the helm 
of fine goods mills allow this waste of good fibers to 
continue. As a rule the strippings are sold at a very 
low cost, and in most cases this is high grade stock. 

I hope the reader can see that by giving continued 
attention to the setting of the stripping plate the over- 
seers can easily save their salary. 

But what is the research department doing about 
this? 

WASH (R. L.) 
7 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the two questions on the part of the 
cotton card controlling card strips, I would like to sub- 
mit the following answers: 

The part of the cotton card that controls the 
amount of strips taken out by the top flats is called 
the front knife plate. It is by setting the upper end 
of this front knife plate that we increase or decrease 
the amount of flat strips taken out by the top flats. 

Within certain limits, the closer we set the upper 
end of the front knife plate to the cylinder of the card, 
the less, or lighter, flat strips we will take out, and 
the wider the setting used the heavier the flat strips. 
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Under ordinary operating conditions the setting 
for the upper end of the front knife plate to the cyl- 
inder is from a maximum of .034-inch to a minimum 
of .017-inch with .022-inch being considered an aver- 
age setting. 

The lower edge of this front knife plate is also 
set to the cylinder of the card but its main function 
is to control the air currents so they will not disturb 
the cotton on the cylinder of the card. The limits for 
setting the lower edge of the front knife plate to the 
cylinder are from .034-inch to .022-inch with .029-inch 


considered an average setting. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7066 
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Placing Roll Weights 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The question regarding the graduation of drafting 
roll weights asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7176” on page 
172 of the March issue of COTTON, is highly contro- 
versial, particularly on drawing frames. This differ- 
ence of opinion can usually be traced to the variables 
which make it hard for two men to compare their 
set-ups unless they have identical organizations, 
speeds, types of rolls, etc. A mill making a 70-grain 
card drawing sliver on drawing frames equipped with 
metallic top rolls could not expect to find a mill mak- 
ing a 50-grain combed drawing sliver on frames 
equipped with cushioned top rolls to use the same grad- 
uation of roll weights. 

Tests indicate that on drawing frames equipped 
with metallic top rolls, the weights should be gradu- 
ated with the lighter weights on front, the heavier 
weights on the back. This is probably due to the fact 
that the large bulk of sliver in the back must be 
crimped into the fluted surface of the roll; as the bulk 
is reduced by the drafting action, crimping is more 
easily accomplished requiring less weight toward the 
front. 

For drawing frames equipped with cushioned top 
rolls the reverse seems to give a more even sliver, i.e., 
the heavier weight on front, lighter weights on the 
back, due to the higher speeds of the front rolls and 
the fact that cushioned top rolls do not have the firm 
grip on the stock that is found with metallic top rolls. 

On fly frames we find that we get better roving 
with the heaviest weight on the front, lighter weights 
on the middle and back rolls. This seems to check 
with results of experiments on drawing frames 
with cushioned top rolls, where we found that it was 
necessary to use the heavier weights on the rolls 
which did the most drafting. 

In brief, it would seem that the best rule to follow 
would be: 

On metallic rolls always use the lighter weights on 
the front, heaviest weights on the back. On cushioned 
top rolls always use the heavier weights on the front, 
lightest weights on the back. 

While the foregoing information is given as our 
conclusion in regard to this matter, we are by no 
means submitting it as a hard and fast rule to follow. 
We do feel, however, that it will hold true in most 
instances. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7205 
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New 
Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 














Tuese are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C., for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out 


WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems, 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, $.C. « Greensboro, N. C. 


+ Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
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A new fleet of caustic 
soda tank cars, recently put in service by Penn 
Salt, is now rolling the rails to bring you better, 
cleaner caustic and to reduce your unloading costs. 


Cleaner Caustic Soda— because each new tank 
car has a protective lining, special draining 
plates in the dome, and alkali resistant valves 
and interior fittings. And Penn Salt Caustic 
Soda is doubly refined . . . extremely low in 
carbonate, salt and iron. 


Speedier, Safer Unloading — because unloading 
fittings are more accessible, fewer in number 
and more easily operated, while each car is 
equipped with a dome safety platform and 
guard railing to protect vour workmen. 


Write today for information as to how these 
new improved tank cars can save you money. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.—New York ¢ Chicago 
¢ St. Louis « Pittsburgh « Wyandotte «+ Tacoma. 
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Loom Fixing Notes 


Cause of Filling and Rough Goods 


Not enough tension on the goods. 

Shed closes too late. 

Filling catches on the filling fork or on the shut- 
tle bar. 

Center stop motion is out of order. 

Shuttles rebound in boxes, 

Knots in warp. 

Shed closes early. 

Not enough tension on the warp. 


Uneven Goods Caused by Filling 


Pick wheel is loose. 

Take up ratchet is out of order. 

Too much tension on the warp. 

Too much tension on the filling. 

Filling fork is too heavy or does not engage into 
the rake properly. 

Whip roll too high or too low. 

Warp tension ropes or chains do not let off evenly. 
Loose beam heads. 

Shed is too large. 

Reed has too much play. 

Reed does not slide sideways in the reed frame 
[Cn certain types of fabrics. | 

Tension rings or porcelain eyes in the shuttle are 
cracked or broken. 

Loom weights touch the floor. 

The harness set unevenly and the shed therefore 
is uneven. 

Lay is loose in its bearing. 

Filling is uneven. 

Loom picks early or late. 


Causes of Repeat Stripes 


The shafts are uneven, giving an uneven shed 
opening. 

Harness shafts are too tight. 

The shed is too high. 

The harness is too close or too far from the reed 
frame. 

Too much tension on the warp and the filling. 
Uneven tension on the warp. 

Whip roll is higher or lower on one side. 

One shaft in the harness lifts somewhat higher 
than the others. 


Causes of Filling Pulling Off of Quills 


Loom picks too hard. 

Loom picks early or late. 

Shuttle rebound. 

Shuttle box set too tight. 

Porcelain eyes are broken. 

Broken prongs on filling fork. 

Filling fork engages too far into the fork rake. 
Picker broken or worn. 

Filling catches on filling fork, shuttle box or 
picker. 

Too much tension on the filling. 


. Quills are soft or too hard. 


Boxes are set too high or too low. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 





Here is the ‘cream of the crop” of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CoO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factoring works out in keeping 
elients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
c g credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


101. STEWART FENCES — Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY., INC., Covington, Ky. 


102. “*TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
ks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 





105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 

a lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
L C COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leafiets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
wo S, Greenwood, 8. C. 


iil. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


112, ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


113. BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER—Bulletins 307 and 

309 on self-contained humidifier units, stressing 
horizontal circulation, operating costs and control 
flexibility.—-THE BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


114. Hard Maple Flooring—Featuring close-up of 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring and specimen pieces 
to show grades, prepared for architects, builders and 
others when considering flooring grade requirements. 
—MAPLE FLOORING MFRS. A a cago, Il. 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
*‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
eation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


116. FLUORESCENT LIGHTING—New booklet on 
Certified Fleur-O-Liers lighting fixtures for high-level 
fluorescent lighting. —- FLEUR-O-LIERS, 2137-A 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

117. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magne:ium 
and alloys including working and machinine. Data 
sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


202. TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CoO., Chicago, Il. 

203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 

2 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
eal lubrication of all textile machines.—NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York. N. Y. 

207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
ean select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 

DAYTON BBER 


, 





G. CO.., Dept C-11, Dayton, Ohfto. 

208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. S. B .. Jversey City, N. J. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 





213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 


tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
eel a, oils.—THE TEXAS COMPANY, New 
ork, ‘ : 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
— BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
ord, VUonn. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON §Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & K “Hatritan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 

218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

221. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder L describes transmission units (pil- 
a a = i ge ye ae cartridges) 

corporating efficient type of seal.—THE FAFNIR 
BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings ; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINW 0.. rrington, n. 

225. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 

non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 

motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 

lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
‘G CO., Atlanta. Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
Standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals —-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


ledo, O. 

—_ Lae = -— +. a — Rd hundreds of 
s of p sion machin bronze bars 
stocked by mill supply houses, — 

BRONZE CO., Toledo, 0O. 

227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
tae switch with snap-action.—GENERAL ELEC- 


CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

229. LUBRIPLATE FILM—Data on lubrication 
with Lubriplate applications, both grease and fluid 
types. Bulletin 12-40.—FISKE BROS. REFINING 
CO., Newark, N. J. 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
= a ee ASSOCIATED OIL CO.. New York, 

ew ork. 

231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. —M TTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, also time saving computations.—SKF 

USTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, a. 

233. SPEED CONTROL HANDBOOK T-35—New 
reference book on variable speed control, said to be 
the most complete and helpful book on this subject 
ever published. 112 pages and more than 200 illus- 
trations of interest to every production executive, 
purchasing agent, superintendent, overseer and master 
mechanic.—REEVES PULLEY Co., Columbus, Ind. 
234. HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS ON TEXTILE 
MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS—34 page booklet 
which describes and illustrates how Hyatt bearings 
are being applied to textile machinery.—HYATT 
ag DIVISION, General Motors Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Tllustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

238. DESIGN OF V-BELT DRIVES—48 page 
booklet full of valuable tables and data showing the 
type, number and design of V-belts that will give 
the greatest 7 each particular drive.—THE 
GATES RUBBER MPA - ver, Colorado. 

239. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—16-page 
catalog containing technical information relating to 
construction and performance of SKF roller bearing 
spindles, tension pulleys, guide and idler pulleys 
and miscellaneous pulley and bearing applications.— 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — 
JOHNSON CORP., ee Rivers, Mich. 


302 LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 _ 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam. and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—TIllustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for — a aoe 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc- 
esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETERS AND P RE SSURE 
GAUGES—Catalogs 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
thermometers for nn a ee -~ — 
li rocessing operations n extile _ 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

_ THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the wee gt ay se 
asures, records and controls the moisture 
of cotton wa yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FES DERS_ Bulletin ae —_oe os 
itively locking door on ers to PD - 
Ceding. ‘<< a MACHINE WORKS. 


_ AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, inding, 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents oa 
of fiy with no harm to roving.—THE AMERICA! 
MONORALL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. _ 

, CO-LOWELL COTTON MACHIN co 
resting A 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 

404. SACO-LOWELL COTTO MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND Twrst-ser. 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new co 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. namin 

6. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL C _ 
pr - booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division. Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. S. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well as tables = 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. IL. 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 

41t. THE bd ge ed et tae 

hlet describing this tmportan ° 
Fa eeign VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. — a 

12. METER — Leaflet ng ) 
PD . - new handy device for testing the ten 
sion in warping, winding and quilling. — SIPI 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins. 
cones, tubes. cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


Continued on Page 130 
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Continued From Page 129 


417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
winder and all attachments that are used for silk 

osiery threads ane a yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING Cco., R. 

418. FIDELITY. “SPOOLING MACHINES — Tllus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex- 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. 

50!. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet of printed 
forms to —~ i, in pompaume efficiency and eco- 
nomic wo ms against older ones.— 
CROMPTON & ‘KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
er, } 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
= yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 

INC., Hartford, Conn 

503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S8S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, ete.—EMMONS 
a HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. 

04. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, a? Including K ‘‘Hairitan. Pe 
GRATON KNIGHT, Wo Mass. 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE— Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics 
cluded is a review of general sizing and a 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing * em .—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, 

507. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—12 page 
booklet illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon 

staple—-CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. WORKS, 
Paterson. N. J. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York ty. 

509. ARCY-Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and ee, Re 4 advantages. 
—DRAKE CORPORATION. Nor 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIES ‘GOLD—at- 
wenetien _titastrated book which tells the story of 

uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN J PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 

51i. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and a weave-room production at low cost.— 

HOUGHTON & CO., ee ae Pa, 

512. CARO. GANT — The Original 100% "Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, more 
clastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 

minimum reduction in elasticity—HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


60!. SANFORIZING MACHINERY — Mlustrated 
booklet describing the sanforizing machinery - 
fered by the TEXTILE FINISHING MACH 
CO., Providence, R. IL This weet, s me od 
only to finishing plants or executive eof. 

602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL. INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lLlustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving m and package dye- 
ing ——— a beam oO machine, the Mor- 
on vertical package S rov ein a 
MORTON MACHINE ORK. he — 

604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC. YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor oy a which has the exclu: 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ. INC. ee Pa. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 


on the same ata ned as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters ane 
roll-winders for textiles. Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE Co., Brooklyn, N. 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

608. TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR WET FIN- 
ISHING—‘‘Tru-Shade’’ Catalog No. 539—Gives data 
on dyeing machines including ‘‘Curve of Strength 
Construction.’’ — RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Orange, Mass. 

609. ROLLS AND REELS—Catalog No. 740— 
Gives data on “‘Shaf-tite’’ roll construction to elim- 
inate loose shafts. Also data on reels.—RODNEY 
HUNT MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS at 'ane 


XTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON) — Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching. 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ta in preparation of color thickening so that it 

be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., rs — City. 

709. CAUSTIC SODA BULL N—A data and 
reference book designed for iy user of caustic 
soda. Complete | with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
P Ss ALT MFG : .. Philadelphia, 
Pa., who > a ee Hydrogen Peroxide. 

7il. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern a Rare —_ Southern plants of 
rae egg eg AMID CHEMICAL CORP., 
Cherlott 


N. Cc 
712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific previty. 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—_STANDAR 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Sattcherai, 
Pennsylvania. 
714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 


New Jersey. 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
— for cotton, we silk and rayon, posiery 

rocessing. ~ARKANS S CO., INC., Newark, N. 

Pro i7. FINISH KB Finishing compound PR 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
os. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


Ti8. DOW PLASTIC phage AND PLASTI- 
CIZERS—Catalog including use OCEL, readi- 
ly formulated into clear hah Vy in coating 
cloth, paper, metal foils or wood.—DOW CHEMICAL 
CO., Midland, Mich. 

719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
booklet on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 
ery, important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York Ci 

720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, _E- 
I. PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC.., 
Wiininewn Fae 


ACTS ABOUT THEIR 
Uses AND SOLACE aN AMERICAN INDUSTRY— 
Booklet covering history, research developments and 
industrial applications of dyestuffs, with 24 questions 
and answers to users and consumers of dyes.—Dye- 
stuffs Division, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 

O., INC., Wilmington, Del. 

722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Luposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and mone? effective in splash- proofing silk 
nogesy- res sg cS WOLF & CoO., Passaic, N. J. 

2 





HOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with suggestions for their application to 
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textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CoO., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

725. THE oar weolice OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet yy the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 

726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 

727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
a , 2 re Senate CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
ity, ° 

728. SURFAX W.0.—Leaflet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties.—E. F. HOUGHTON 
AND COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING .. 

801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD  FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY ee on eee on 
request from the WILDMAN G. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

802. RULER AND CONVERSION TABLE—Con- 
verting decimals of inch to miliimeters or vice versa. 
Useful ? Rone mills. — THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL UCTS CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

803. THE TUBE: TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
G00DS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, 7 eaving 
labor, power, space and waste. Ww. 

WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila. 
delphia, P 


a. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TU RE—TDllustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in_ present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery. ULF OD, CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt. loose course and 
methods of laying in Saeeee. we eeeaee MA 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, 

808. THE SUPERLOGK— FORM 828—An attrac- 
tive two-color illustrated R -page folder describing 
the ‘‘Fastest Overseaming achine in the World.’’— 
wok tae GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., New 

or ity. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Ilustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

$903. FORM 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special on will 
show big savings. Furnished free by UNION SPE- 
CIAL MACHINE CoO., Chicago, TI. 

904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG—A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically all phases 
of the needles trade.—W x G S SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 

io0t. HOW TO DETERMINE WHER OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TIllustrated folder includ- 
ing —s of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 

OTVISION. Wickliffe, 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages. de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 

1004. MILL BOXES, TRUCKS AND ROVING 
CANS—36 page illustrated catalog on Diamond vul- 
canized fibre hollow ware for textile use.—No. HW9. 
—CONTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark, 
Delaware. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLY ED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they eee ee save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with specifications. — THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

folt. CABLE KING ELECTRIC HOIST—44 pages 
of electric hoist data and diagrams, hoisting apecde, 
ete., featuring air-cooled hoists.—THE YALE 
TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia. Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS .. 

1101. UNBRAKO SELF- LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
complete line of ‘‘Unbrako”’ — my — 


RD PRESSED STEEL CO., 

1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — ERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 
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NO CALENDER 


CAN BE BETTER 
THAN THE ROLLS 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


| ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. ; : 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Which do you get 
for your money? 





Increased percentages of rejects ... decreased output for its particular job is too much for you to expect 
what a price to pay for repairs made with cheap your local machinist to be able to duplicate. And... 
substitute knitting machine parts! Of course, you may there is no expediency to be served by doing so. All the 
save a few dollars at the time... but what happens 59,400 S & W standard part replacements are no fur- 
when the machines begin to roll again is the real test ther away than a telephone, telegraph, or teletype order 
of your money’s worth. to the Scott & Williams factory. Repair part orders 
Actually, you will find you can’t afford anything but receive prompt right-of-way attention by our stock- 
genuine S & W factory-made part replacements. Your room staff...an important thing to remember in times 
Scott & Williams knitting machines are highly com- like these when every minute counts. Teletype service 
plex, precision engineered and built. All the important is FREE from our High Point and New York Offices. 
design, metallurgical, tooling and other factors that 
have gone into making each S & W part exactly right oa a a cet terhonesroed Pian eel a aia aie 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. @ ‘‘THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 
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Knitter 
Co-operation 


WOULD you like to get an extra 

dozen hose per machine on 
each shift? To a full-fashioned 
knitter this will mean from 12 to 
14 per cent increase in earnings, 
and to management a reduction in 
overhead expenses. 

This can be done by knitter co- 
operation. The accompanying il- 
lustrations will show the proper 
method of operating two machines 
in the same aisle, having the ma- 
chines run with the fabric at dif- 
ferent operations so that each 
knitter can assist his aisle part- 
ner at the time when his own ma- 
chine does not need his attention. 

The set-up of the machines to 
accomplish the foregoing is shown 
in Photo No.1. The machines are 
so timed that one machine is ready 
to enter splicing immediately aft- 
er the opposite machine has en- 
tered main silk. The secret of get- 
ting additional production is that 
each knitter helps his aisle part- 
ner to get the sets started, doing 
half the work, such as inserting 
bars and hooking them up, turning 
welts, and taking off the sets— 
the three main “stop” operations 
in running a full-fashioned knit- 
ting job. 

To help with these three opera- 
tions and to do half of the work, 
the legger on the opposite ma- 
chine must be free at the time 
when his partner has his own ma- 
chine stopped. Photo No. 1 illus- 
trates this perfectly. Here we see 
one machine in the lower part of 
the leg fabric, almost ready to en- 
ter splicing, and still running. 
This machine is knitting the lower 
leg fabric while both knitters are 
turning welts on the opposite ma- 
chine. 

Note that each knitter is turn- 
ing about half the welts, thereby 
giving full co-operation, and not 
just half-hearted helping by turn- 
ing only a few, and then having to 
yuit to attend his own machine. 
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Photo No. 2 shows the two 
knitters taking-off the set, and 
here again each knitter does half 
of the work. After the ends are 
racked out and threads broken, 
one knitter collects the stockings 
while the other is getting the ma- 
chine ready for the next set. There 
is no lost motion because the oppo- 
site machine is knitting the leg 
fabric. 

Photo No. 3 again shows how 
each legger does haif of the work. 
In this picture the knitters are 
starting the set, hooking-up welts. 

Looking at Photos 1 and 2, we 
can see how perfect unison must 
exist. Knitters start from the 
ends of the machine and work to- 
ward the center, cooperating per- 
fectly, each doing half of the work 
and then working again out to- 
ward the end. While both knit- 
ters are working on one machine, 
the other machine is always in op- 
eration knitting the leg fabric. 
This takes from 14 to 16 minutes 
on most styles. 

With the knitting of the leg fab- 
ric requiring from 14 to 16 min- 
utes, and the welt turning opera- 
tion by one ‘knitter requiring five 
minutes, two knitters that co-op- 


erate can do this in two and a half 
minutes. Taking off set and start- 
ing the next one requires five min- 
utes by one knitter, but with the 
partners co-operating it can be 
done in less than half the time 
because there is no need for the 
knitter to run from one end of the 
machine to the other. 

It can be figured that five min- 
utes are saved on each set by this 
method, and 12 sets will easily 
give the knitters an extra set each 
day. 

The foregoing method is more 
efficient than the help-as-you-can 
method, and there is no need for 
the knitters to run hither and yon 
about the mill, helping other knit- 
ters to turn welts and neglecting 
their own machines. 

At first, when employing this 
method, the knitters will not wish 
to let their machines stand for a 
few minutes to wait until the ma- 
chines get to knitting in the prop- 
er relation to each other, but this 
is essential for successful opera- 
tion of the partner method; this 
must be done the first thing each 
shift, if the machines are not al- 
ready in the proper relation. Even 
if one machine must stand five 


minutes, this time will soon be 
made up and the dozen gained at 
the end of the shift. 


Management Must Help 


It is of special note that man- 
agement must also bear in mind 
the necessity for playing its part 
in the co-operation of knitters in 
order to obtain results. Where 
possible, the two leggers in the 
same aisle must be kept at the 
Same speed, number of sections, 
and type and style of goods knit- 
ted. If it is impossible to knit 
the same style on both leggers, the 
style should be so arranged that 
it will take the same time to run 
sets off on both leggers in the 
same aisle. This is important. 

Next, some knitters are natural- 
ly faster than others and wherever 
possible, two knitters of like char- 
acteristics should be placed in the 
same aisle. Keep knitters that co- 
operate together. 

This method works; the writer 
has proved it. The writer has 
found that it is preferred over 
two-machine operation, it increas- 
es production, it is easier on the 
knitter and it develops quality 
work. 


Does Jewelry Cause Pull Threads in Your Plant? 


HERE we see two toppers at work 

in a full-fashioned hosiery 
plant. Can you see a Striking dif- 
ference in the two pictures? Why 
sure! The young lady on the right 
is wearing jewelry, and jewelry 
may cause pull threads. The 


lady wearing jewelry could ex- 
cuse herself on the grounds that 
her associate is working on nylon 
and it wouldn’t be advisable for her 
to wear a ring and bracelet because 
nylon pulls and picks easier than 
tram silk, on which the lady in the 


righthand picture is working. At 
that, tram silk hosiery can and is 
pulled and picked by jewelry worn 
by operatives, and it should not be 
worn by employees in hosiery mills 
while they are on duty. Some mills 
forbid wearing any type jewelry. 
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Knitter improper Way to Top-On 


Lod 
Hints (Unraveling a press-off is wasteful 
(No. 3) and is a sign of inability ) 
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Photo. John CC 
‘*Knitter Hints’’ Nos. 1 and 2 appeared in April and May issues. 
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The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 6 


IN THE FIFTH article of this series (appearing in 

the April issue) we covered as well as our lim- 
ited knowledge would permit, the driving mechanism 
of the Komet machine. Before we proceed to the next 
unit, the writer feels that some remarks about the 
wind-up mechanism and work drum are in order, since 
these parts are closely related to the driving mech- 
anism. 

Due to the fact that rib knitting is done on the 
Komet, a certain amount of tension or downward pull 
must be kept on the fabric at all times except during 
the heel and toe knitting. The same principle is fol- 
lowed on rib machines; however, on these machines 
the amount of downward pull is governed by the actual 
weight of the take-up rolls and other necessary parts, 
whereas on Komets the downward pull is kept con- 
stant by pressure of the wind-up rolls on the fabric, 
plus the action of the winding-up mechanism. 


Winding-Up Device 


The clutch and brake mechanism automatically 
stop the winding-up device as soon as heel and toe 
knitting begins and until it is completed.. Theoreti- 
cally the winding-up device pulls the fabric down as 
fast as it is being knitted; actually this device does 
more than that. It would be difficult to pull the fabric 
down on a Komet course-for-course single or double 
feed with a device that is not designed to allow for 
slippage; the Komet winding-up device does just that. 

With this article we show P!ates 13 and 14 of the 
Komet parts catalog. The winding-up device, its care 
and adjustment have much to do with various knit- 
ting problems, and it is just as important to success- 
ful operation of the Komet as any other part or unit 
of the machine. 

Keep sufficient tension on the wind-up spring 
(303456) so the take-up rolls will keep a constant pull 
on the knitted fabric—too little tension will help con- 
tribute toward loading up the needles when a slider 
butt gets broken or when needle latches become bent 
or broken. When making rib fabric there is a con- 
stant upward pul] on the fabric and this must be off- 
set by the tension of the wind-up spring on the take- 
up rolls. 

We have found by actual experience that as the 
number of broad rib needles are increased the correct 
functioning of the wind-up device becomes more im- 
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KNITTING KINKS 
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@ This is the sixth article in a series on Komet 
machines, written by a practical mill man who 
has had much experience on Komets and other 
circular machines. The series began in Decem- 
ber 1940 issue. It would be helpful to the reader 
if he had before him the new Komet and Links 
and Links machines catalog of parts for refer- 
ence. Specific questions on fixing Komets will 
be answered by the author if directed through 
the editors. 


portant. For example, on 3x3, 6x6 or 12x12 patterns, 
the tendency to load up when trouble with bad nee- 
dles develops is greater than on 6x3 patterns. This is 
no doubt due to the greater number of rib stitches be- 
ing made in proportion to frame knitting, the upward 
pull on the former being 50-50 and on the latter two- 
to-one in favor of frame knitting. 

The camming surface or track on the wind-up 
bearing bracket (101376) shown on Plate 14 in the 
Komet and Links and Links parts catalog is designed 
to move the ratchet wheels (303161) one tooth at a 
time when adjustments are correct. This is accom- 
plished by the cam follower roller (11490) attached to 
lever (202908), moving the ratchet lever (202905) 
and ratchet lever racking paw! (202904) which in turn 
moves the ratchet wheel (303161) one tooth for each 


revolution of the wind-up device. 
[Either the names or numbers of the racking 
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“The wise man is he who knows the relative value of things 


The new READING 30-Section 5 1-Gauge Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 


produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent more value than 


ordinary 20-section 42-gauge machines,...... And remember: Money 
invested in modern machinery serves as insurance for your total investment. 


ene e meee mtg WORKS e@ READING, PA. 








PLATE 14 KOMET 


























pawl and retaining pawl have been crossed. Plate 13 
shows (202903) as the retaining pawl and it is listed 
as racking pawl, and (202904) as racking pawl and it 
is listed as retaining pawl; (202904) its the racking 
pawl as shown herewith. | 

Both pawls are alike, the racking pawl (202904) 
moves the ratchet wheel and retaining pawl (202903) 
holds the move and prevents the rolls from unwind- 
ing. Lost motion between the gear carriage (101378), 
wind-up bearing bracket (101376) and work drum top 
plate (101402) shown on Plate 14 will have a lot to 
do with the ratchet pawl movement and the retaining 
pawl action. If the ratchet pawl fails to move the 
ratchet wheel far enough to permit the retaining paw! 
to gain a full tooth at each revolution of the work 
drum, the ratchet lever stop screw (K-1983) can be 
run in to get the required amount of movemerit to 
overcome this trouble. 


Care of Wind-Up Device 


We must keep in mind this fact, as the lift of the 
ratchet pawl is increased, by adjusting the stopscrew 
(K-1983), its fall is decreased in like measure. In 
other words, the stopscrew adjustment can be utilized 
up to a given point, and excessive adjustment will 
make the whole wind-up device inactive. The follow- 
ing will keep the wind-up device in good working order 
and allow for ordinary wear over a long period of 
time: 

First, check the retaining pawl (202903) at a 
point when the cam follower roller is coming toward 
the highest point on the cam track and within about 
one-half inch of being up on the high point. At this 
position the retaining pawl should be about 1/32-inch 
behind a tooth on the ratchet wheel. If the clearance 
is not sufficient, adjust the stopscrew (K-1983) to get 
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this clearance. Next, turn the machine until the cam 
follower roller is midway between the low points of 
the cam track; at this point the ratchet pawl] should 
have fallen low enough so that the pawl will rest mid- 
way between two teeth on the ratchet wheel. 

If the ratchet pawl does not drop low enough at 
this point, its fall can be increased by grinding a small 
groove about 1/32-inch deep into the under side of 
the cam follower lever (202908) at a point where the 
lever rests on the stop pin (11716). The wind-up 
device will function without failure if the foregoing 
suggestions are followed out carefully; the job can 
be done in 15 minutes and it will stay put. 

Keep the cam follower roller (11490) and stud 
(302116) well’ lubricated and make sure that loose 
threads have not become wrapped around the stud be- 
tween the roller and spacer (X-43); this happens fre- 
quently and makes the roller turn hard. The complete 
wind-up device, due to simple design and sturdy con- 
struction, gives little trouble once it is properly ad- 
justed. Don’t forget a few drops of oil on the shaft 
bearing and roll gears (302121). 


The Work Drum 


The work drum requires very little attention. 
Check the top plate screws (15157), as they do be- 
come loose occasionally and this condition creates lost 
motion, which affects the movement of the ratchet 
pawls on the wind-up device. Excessive pressure on 
the work drum brake should be avoided because it 
simply causes unnecessary wear on the bearing sur- 
face, which carries the work drum and makes the ma- 
chine turn hard when going onto and off of the heel 
and toe. 

It is especially important to check up on these 
minor details when starting up new machines and 
after they have been running for several weeks. And 
last but not least, teach operators not to use the work 
drum as a storage place for hosiery, but to keep the 
hose cut off as fast as they are made. Seconds and 
waste will surely pile up if operators are permitted to 
allow the work drums to fill up. 


Double Feed Racking Mechanism 


Now we come toa very interesting unit of the 
Komet, one which is more or less complicated. Most 
of the parts are shown herewith and those not shown 
can be found on Plates 11 and 27 and 30 in the Komet 
and Links and Links catalog. When we say comp!i- 
cated we do not mean that this unit is particularly 
troublesome, but rather that the function of this unit 
must be thoroughly understood and many things must 


,be taken into consideration when adjustments are 


made. Correct timing once again becomes important. 
. The double feed racking mechanism serves a two- 
fold-purpose. First, it puts the two-feed mechanism 
in and out of action at the proper time and secondly, 
it automatically resets itself when the main drum is 
racked around by hand to start position for any rea- 
son. For the foregoing reason, part of this device is 
known as the corrector mechanism. Instructions for 
setting two-feed racking mechanism at the factory are 
as follows: 
“To set the two-feed racking mechanism the main 
drum is permitted to take the complete kick before go- 
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FOR FINE GAUGE 
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The Wildman Interlock Machine produces fine gauge fabrics of outstand- 

ing quality for gloves, dresses, sweaters, bathing suits, etc. With excellent 

body and a fine hand, these fabrics, when properly finished, look and ioe ar 

feel like chamois. - Se » 
The furnishing wheels, as developed exclusively by Wildman, feed the 

yarn under even tension, resulting in an unusually smooth cloth of uniform 

weight. Machines equipped with pattern wheels are capable of pro- 

ducing a tremendous variety of attractive patterns. Samples and 

complete information will be sent you upon request. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Norristown, Penna. 











WILDMAN INTERLOCK MACHINES ARE 
BUILT AS FINE AS 28 NEEDLES PER INCH 
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ing into heel. With drum in this position the rod 
(302104) should be just touching cam (302225). To 
maintain the contact between rod and cam, adjust col- 
lar No. 1 against spring, and set collar No. 2 against 
casting (101535). Collar No. 3 is next set to hold 
lever (101372) within about 1/16-inch of touching 
collar No. 6. Rod (302889) should rest with .005-inch 
clearance between end of rod and surface of main 
drum. Collar No. 4 is set against spring to give quick 
return of rod and collar No. 5 is set against casting 
(101535). 

“Rod (302889) is set with 1/32-inch clearance be- 
tween it and lever (101372) when lever (202894), 
which operates rod, is on top of cam (302781). With 
rod set as explained, set lever (101679) so that pin 
(302768) just clears guard on cam (202924) by 1/32- 
inch. 

“When rod (302104) rises on cam (302225) it will 
place lever and pin in active position. The pin should 
ride on center of cam and when on lowest point it 
should be within .005-inch of touching bottom. When 
pin (302768) is in action, lever (101679) should clear 
lever (203434) by .005-inch. When pin is out «* ac- 
tion, lever (203435) should clear outside of lever 
(101679) by 1/32-inch, and cam (203435) should ride 
in center of gap on (302780).” 

In line with the foregoing instructions, we must 
of course make certain allowances for ordinary wear 
after the machines have been operating in the mill 
for a reasonable length of time. 


Recent Improvements 


A number of valuable improvements have been 
made on this unit since the first Komets were built and 
the instructions we quoted were given. Push rods 
(302104) and (302889) shown herewith are old style 
non-adjustable types; new style push rods (302104) 
and (302105) with adjustable ends (304811) and 
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(304810) are shown on Plate 11 in the Komet and 
Links and Links catalog. These adjustable ends pro- 
vide a simple means for taking up a slight amount of 
wear on the push rod; 1/32-inch worn off the end of a 
rod may make the difference between correct func- 
tioning of the two-feed racking device or failure to 
function properly. The upper push rod (302104) is 
more likely to show wear than the lower due to its 
being used to a much greater extent. Upper push rods 
on late model machines are adjustable on both ends 
which is very helpful. 

Push rod collars (304813) are now provided with 
a taper pin which makes it impossible for the collar 
to slip on the rod; larger cotter pins are being used 
on the lower push rod and they will not shear off, 
which means less .trouble. 

Another worthwhile improvement is the new style 
adjustable lever (101678). The cam follower (302768) 
is bound to become worn through constant use. On 
older models worn cam followers had to be replaced, 
but on later models it takes but a few minutes to run 
in on the adjusting screw (304334) and thus regain 
lost motion caused by worn cam follower. When re- 
pair or replacemént of parts which have been im- 
proved becomes necessary, it will pay to order im- 
proved parts and thus bring machines up-to-date. 


The Cam Follower 


At this time we wish to stress the importance of 
the cam follower (302768). It becomes worn so grad- 
ually that we forget all about it until the two-feed 
mechanism gets out of time, or some minor knitting 
difficulty develops; then we start checking up to see 
what’s wrong. The following are a few things which 
are affected by a worn cam follower: Draw thread 
feed finger goes into and out of feed position too late; 
opening and closing time of draw thread and double 
feed trappers affected; draw thread feed cam will be 
delayed in going in and late in coming out, the latter 
meaning broken slider butts; rib bolt cam will be de- 
layed in going in and coming out; cam (2034385) will 
fail to fall into gap which permits extra moves to be 
made by the racking pawl, thus causing the two-feed 
mechanism to get out of time. 

The double feed mechanism getting out of time is 
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UNION SPECIAL'S 





FIFTY-TWO-EIGHT 


USTOMERS’ records reveal consistent pro- 

duction increases ranging from 18% to 
35%, or more, for the new Union Special CL/.\SS 
52800 machines, as compared with previcus 
machines. At this rate, the equipment is soon 
able to pay for itself and then go on to produce 
major savings for its owners. This is die both 
to higher operating speed and better handling 
of work with FIFTY-TWO-EIGHTS. All styles 
are easy to adjust for different weights and 


types of fabric; all use the same style cloth 
plate, and all attachments are mounted on a 
swing-out bracket. Machines are readily con- 
vertible from one style to another — often an 
invaluable feature when rapid shifts in garment 
styles are taking place! Standard styles are 
listed below. For complete information and 
samples of work, just drop us a line. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 438 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, II. 






[] STYLE 52800 B — A 
three needle machine 
(illustrated in circle) for 
attaching cuffs to union 
suits, etc. It produces 
the one operation lap 
seam Type FSa-l with 
the 5-thread Interlock 
stitch, Type 605. Fea- 
tures off-set differential 
feed and most efficient 
type edge guides. 


[] STYLE 52800 D—For 


presser foot. Otherwise, 
same as 52800 B. 


[] STYLE 52800 E — A 
two-needle machine for 
attaching split-tube bor- 
ders to necks and arm- 
holes of athletic shirts, 
and for making built-up 
shoulder straps. The 
construction of the feed 
dog, throat plate and 
presser foot, together 
with the intermittent 
strip tension insure a 


intended more as an 
all-purpose machine. 
Attaches split-tube bor- 
ders in finished widths 
of %", %”". %",. HR” 
and 1”. 


([] STYLE 52800G— A 
two-needle machine es- 
pecially well suited for 
attaching lace or knitted 
tubing. 

[J] STYLE 52800 H—For 
attaching collarettes to 


parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to wale. 


[] STYLE 52800] — 
Specially designed to 
perform the second part 
of the two-operation 
process of attaching 
garment length collar- 
ettes to knitted under- 
ments. 


[}] STYLE $2800 K — 
Similar to 52800H but 
makes the 5-thread In- 
terlock stitch, Type 605. 






: lh well-shaped neck with : 

: general, heavy and sre , knitted undergarments Oj fered in standard 

' medium weight seam- 7 a er appearing with the 4-thread Inter- gauges, No. 14 and No. 

a ing. It has the tandem lock stitch, Type 602. 16 for standard finished 

- differential feed anda [] STYLE 52800 F — Handles long length rib widths of %", %”, 1” 

: three-section bottom Similar to 52800E but knit strip cut either and 1%”. 

; IIIT islicielk dips hh nutaictaieassdnsccsndindepeaenipeaitusitbihiiaapeaarlemnuideciiintin 5 Ee a Ce ee ee 
SOO SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSeS Seeeeaesaeeseeeseeeaewaenad 
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one of the ordinary troubles which stumps us at times. 
In most cases it turns out to be something simple 
caused by ordinary wear, faulty adjustments or acci- 
dental breakage of parts. Fixing or correcting these 
minor ailments is usually simple. Finding the real 
cause of our trouble is sometimes difficult due to our 
lack of understanding. 

First of all we must remember that the double feed 
mechanism must work in harmony with the main drum 
and upper and lower cylinder movements. This brings 
us to an all important factor on the Komet, correct 
timing or the working together of various moving 
parts. Recently a Komet fixer’s helper asked the 
writer what causes the two-feed device to get out of 
time. The writer replied as follows: 

“Pattern chain out of time; wrong main drum 
moves; worn upper push rod (302104); improper set- 
ting or loose push rod collars; loose, worn or improp- 
erly set racking cam (202924); worn cam follower 
(302768); cam follower lever (101678) loose on its 
shaft or improperly set; control lever cam (203435) 
loose or set wrong; eccentric stop (302926) loose or 
improperly set; racking pawl (203433) loose on its 
hub or with excessive or insufficient tension on its 
spring; too much or too little tension on double feed 
ratchet wheel (302780).” 

“Wait a minute,” said the young man, “do you 
mean all these things can cause the double feed device 
to get out of time?” 

“Yes, any one or a combination of several.” 
He smiled and said, “How about helping me find 
out what’s wrong with this one? It has me stumped.” 

We investigated and found a No. 1 push rod collar 
loose, which prevented the return spring from pull- 
ing the cam follower lever out of action. He said that 
it was quite simple when he knew what to look for. 

The next time this lad has similar trouble, he wi'l 
first look for a loose collar and find it tight and then 
he will have to look elsewhere, just like we all do when 
we get stumped. That looking and finding, brother, is 
called experience. It has a lot to do with how much 
you get on pay day. 


Adjustment of Double Feed Racking Mechanism 


Now let us examine the drawings appearing with 
this article and check some of the adjustments and 
settings. We will begin with the racking cam 
(202924). Much depends on the setting of this cam 
since it supplies the motion necessary to operate the 
double feed device. We quote from factory instruc- 
tions—“To set racking cam put machine into heel. 
As the rack coming out of the heel is about to begin 
see that the front drum operating cam is right up 
against the upper push rod which pushes the cam fol- 
lower lever (101679) and follower into the track of 
tte racking cam. As the rack begins the push rod 
wil, therefore, start to move and the gap in the rack- 
ing cam should be so placed as io allow the cam fol- 
lower to enter. It will be seen that this point fixes 
the earliest position of the cam. If the cam is set too 
early the gap in the cam will have passed before the 
push rod starts to move. One gap in the racking cam 
is covered with a guard so that the racking can com- 
mence only in the correct gap.” 

The adjusting screw in the cam follower lever 
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(101679) rests on the bevel gear guard when the cam 
follower lever is in active position. It should be set 
to hold the cam follower in the center of the racking 
cam track. When the cam follower lever is out of 
action the point of the cam follower should be 1/382- 
inch away from the racking cam guard. If the clear- 
ance in the out position is insufficient a thumping 
sound will be heard; this indicates that the cam fol- 
lower is riding over the guard. Do something about 
that thumping or you will find the guard knocked off 
of the racking cam. It’s a job to put on a new one. 


Lubrication 


Keep the racking cam well greased and oil the cam 
follower regularly. Note carefully where the drawing 
shows 1/32-inch between lever (101372) and rod 
(302889) when throw-off lever (202894) is on cam 
(302781), also 1/16-inch clearance between lever and 
No. 6 collar. These settings are important and neces- 
sary to permit the corrector mechanism to re-set the 
double feed device when the main drum is racked 
around to start position by hand for any reason. 

The cams on the main drum which act on the upper 
push rod are used only to put the double feed racking 
device into action; if the main drum should stop mov- 
ing and remain stopped with the upper push rod rest- 
ing on a drum cam, the double feed racking will con- 
tinue until the main drum makes a move. When the 
upper push rod falls off of the main drum cam, the 
control lever (203434) takes over and racking con- 
tinues until cam (203435) falls into a notch on the 
ratchet wheel. The racking action is then stopped by 
the return spring pushing against collar No. 1, thus 
taking the cam follower out of the track of the racking 
cam when the open gap reaches the cam follower. 

Cam (203435) should be set to rest in the center 
of a notch on the ratchet wheel when racking pawl 
(203433) has made a full stroke. As the cam fol- 
lower becomes worn, cam (203435) must be re-set; 
this is also necessary when readjustments are made 
on the new type adjustable racking levers. 

When racking pawl (203433) is at rest, there 
should be about 5/32-inch clearance between the hook 
on the racking pawl and the pin in the ratchet wheel. 
This adjustment can be checked by moving the rack- 
ing pawl out until the hook is directly in front of a 
pin on the ratchet wheel. More or less clearance as 
needed can be gotten by adjusting the eccentric pin 
which acts as a stop for the racking lever to which 
the racking pawl is attached. 


Installing New Cam Follower 


If a new cam follower is put in or if the racking 
lever (new type) adjustment is changed, the stroke of 
racking paw! (203433). will of course be affected. Be 
sure in such cases to re-set the racking lever eccentric 
stop pins to maintain proper clearance between hook 
on racking pawl and ratchet wheel pins. Remember 
that excessive friction on the double feed ratchet 
wheel puts an extra load on the racking cam (2029- 
24), cam follower (302768), racking lever and rack- 
ing pawl. Just enough tension on the ratchet wheel 
to keep the spindle under control when the double 
feed is out of action is all that is needed. 

K. O. METZ. 
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Our print washing costs were high 
and I was looking around for some 
way to get them down. So, when the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet man came in 
and started to talk about saving money, 
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I was interested. 
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We checked our process together, 
and he certainly knew his business. 
He suggested some changes that made 
sense to me, and I agreed to a test run. 
He stayed right here in the plant and 
worked along with us. 
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The test was so successful that I made 
the changes standard practice. Now, 
after a year, I’ve found the changes 
suggested by the C.P.P. man have cut 
our costs by 20%. And that represents 
a saving of $5,600.00 a year on our 
print washing operations alone! 














MAYBE THE C.P.P. MAN CAN 
SAVE MONEY FOR YOU, TOO! 


_ is only one of the many actual 
cases in our files in which the free 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Consulting 
Service has saved money for textile 
manufacturers. 


Give this service an opportunity to 
recommend the right detergents and 
wetting-out agents to fit your process- 
ing requirements. A talk with the 
C.P.P. Technical Man places you 
under no obligation whatever — yet 
it may open the way to substantial 
savings for you! 





sj from 
FREE heip of an expert 
the C.P.P. Consulting Serv- 
ice. Write today! 
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COUNTERS to determine the pro- 
duction of machines have long 
been used by the spinning and 
weaving branches of the textile in- 
dustry, and have in some instances 
been applied to full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Recently an installation of 
counters has been on circular knit- 
ting machines, as illustrated in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The installation of counters on 
productive machines practically al- 
ways increases the amount of goods 
made, thereby benefiting both the 
mill and the operative. Some of 
the points made by mills using 
counters to show the advantage of 
having them are given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The operative can see exactly 
what he has produced when the 
counters are on the machines, and 
understands that in this way a fair 
payment will be made for his work. 
He can also see how his efforts 
compare with those of his fellow 
workers, and through competition 
and keener attention, he is more 
likely to produce a greater quantity 
of goods and thereby earn more. 

From the standpoint of the mill 
management, the counter gives a 
positive and quick check on produc- 
tion both for individual machines 
and individual shifts, increased pro- 
duction through operatives keeping 
a more critical eye on their count- 
ers and the work produced, gives 
direct payroll readings for piece- 
work payment, readily shows . up 
mechanical troubles such as loose 
belts and wrong pulley sizes, and 
causes a quick report by the opera- 


Application of Counters to Knitting Machines 


Illustration courtesy Veeder-Root, Inc. 


tive on mechanical troubles devel- 
oped by machine, eliminating much 
defective goods. 

Counters also permit a closer 
check on the uniformity of stitch 
formation, accurate measurement 
of cloth length for uniform rolls 
and give the actual amount of fab- 
ric produced instead of guess-work. 
Also, there are fewer arguments as 
to amount of goods made by any 
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operative because counter readings 
are an open record and leave no 
excuse for argument. 

When counters are applied to cir- 
cular knitting machines, the revolu- 
tions made by the machine are reg- 
istered, and knowing the formation 
of the fabric, it is quite simple to 
figure yardage, production, loss of 
goods, and to set up production 
schedules. 


An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


Perry (N. Y.) Knitting Company 
has plans for a new three-story addi- 
tion 40x80 feet, costing over $50,000 
with equipment. The mill makes un- 
derwear and outerwear. 

It is reported that Meier Textile 
Company, Hawley, Pa., is the name of 
a 42-gauge full-fashioned plant opened 
by A. Meier, formerly with Atlas Silk 
Hosiery Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Armco Finishing Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C., has become a unit 
of the Burlington Mills Corporation. 
No changes in operating policy have 
been made. 

C. & M. Hosiery Mills, Inc., 100 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore, Md., is plan- 
ning to make alterations and improve- 
ments in the mill. 
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Capitol Knitting Mills, Inc., Newton, 
N. J., a recently organized concern, 
plans to manufacture outerwear and 
other knit goods. 

Theme Hosiery Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has let contract for 
one-story addition, costing nearly $25,- 
000. 

It is reported that the Monroe (N. 
C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill has 
been sold to the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

Machinery is being placed in the new 
plant of the old Colony Knitting Mills. 
A line of knitted sweaters and scarfs 
will be made. 

Oscar Nebel Hosiery Corporation, 
Verona, Va., is a newly organized con- 
cern of which Harry E. Schoenut, Jen- 


kinton, Pa., is president. 

Additional new Komet machines are 
being installed at the Unique Knitting © 
Company, Acworth, Ga. 

S. & F. Hosiery Mill, Ine., Dayton, 
Tenn., is installing seven new full- 
fashioned machines. 

A new knitting mill has. been opened 
at Villa Rica, Ga., under the manage- 
ment of J. C. Brown. 

A looping department for the Wrenn 
Hosiery Mill of Thomasville, N. C., has 
been established at Lexington, N. C. 

Select Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hatfield, 
Pa., will erect a brick plant on Vine 
Street, 66x140 feet. 

Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C., will build an annex 52x90 
feet. 
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FLATLOCK SEAMING SUPERIORITY 


U.S. Pat 


IS REAL! 








Gor Bras, Girdles, Undies, and Men's Underwear 





United States Service specifications designate Bras, girdles and undies made with “‘Lastex’’ “Flatlock”’ seams produce that extra strength 

“Flatlock” for stitching across shoulders of yarn, rayon, silk and “Nylon” are smoother, and long-wearing quality so essential in chil- 

shirts, for seaming and attaching sleeves and stronger, smarter looking with absolutely flat dren’s underwear, at the same time adding to 

for the inside seam of knitted drawers. seams made by the “Flatlock’’. the comfort and appearance of the garments. 
The Willcox & Gibbs ‘‘Flatlock’’ ma- substantial increases in production. Fast, 
chine, Type 300 is superior to all other versatile, with a greatly improved lubri- 
seams for knit underwear. Its seaming cation system, it is adaptable to the 
superiority has been thoroughly estab- manufacture of a wide variety of garments 
lished by discriminating manufacturers, from the finest sheer fabrics to heavy 
buyers, and consumers all over the world. ribbed Service underwear. 

The ‘‘Flatlock’’ seam Discriminating men and 


women demand ‘*‘Flatlock”’ 
seams in their under-gar- 
ments. This rapidly in- 
creasing demand assures a 
profitable investment to 
modern manufacturers 
employing the Willcox 
& Gibbs ‘**Flatlock’’ sew- 


ing machine. 


lasts the life ofthe garment. 
Many manufacturers are 
now utilizing the ‘*Flat- 
lock”’ for seaming opera- 
tions on the currently pop- 
ular men’s summer shorts. 

The ‘*‘Flatlock’’ incor- 
porates the Feed-off-the- 
Arm principle effecting 





Genuine Willcox and Gibbs and Metropolitan parts ond needles may be purchased only from Company offices and authorized agents 


Send for illustrated descriptive literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street °¢ New York, N. Y. 
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THE PROVISIONS of the wool 

labeling act as passed by Con- 
gress has added another headache 
to the already tired head of the 
manufacturer. The purpose of this 
article is not to explain in any de- 
gree the measures and provisions 
of the law, but is simply to show 
how it is possible with limited lab- 
oratory equipment to make an 
analysis for fiber content that will 
come within the bounds of “due dil- 
igence” as required by the act of 
Congress. 


“Minimum” Laboratory 
Equipment 


The following is a list of the 
minimum equipment necessary: A 
good beam balance and set of 
weights; a drying oven, preferably 
with temperature control; a desic- 
cator; a 1000 ml. graduate; several 
oven glass pots of about 112-quart 
capacity; a thermometer register- 
ing to 220 degrees F.; glass stir- 
ring rods; and a filter cone of 100- 
mesh brass wire. A cheap milk 
strainer can be used for the last 
mentioned piece of equipment. In 
the well-equipped laboratory suc- 
tion filters and corrosion resistant 
metal pots will be available, but 
even here, the oven glass can be 
used to advantage due to the con- 
centrations of the acid and caustic 
solutions used. 

The chemicals required are con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, potassium 
hydroxide sticks or pellets, anhy- 
drous calcium chloride, sodium bi- 
carbonate, and dilute acetic acid. 

It is assumed that sizings and 
finishing materials are in_ such 
amounts as to be of little interest 
so no mention will be made of the 
various enzymes and solvents used 
in the determination of these ma- 
terials. 

Two concentrations of sulphuric 
acid are required; a 1 per cent solu- 
tion (by weight) and a 70 per cent 
solution (by weight). Concentrat- 
ed sulphuric acid is usually sup- 
plied in about 95 per cent concentra- 
tion and of a specific gravity of 
about 1.84. The 1 per cent acid is 
made by adding 5.5 ml. of concen- 
trated acid to 1000 ml. of water. 
The 70 per cent acid is made by 
pouring slowly 800 ml. of concen- 
trated acid into 526 ml. of water 
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Laboratory Analysis of Part-Wool 
Fabrie Under “Labeling Act’ 


and the mixture allowed to cool. 
This mixing should be done cau- 
tiously for a great deal of heat is 
generated, the temperature of the 
mixture going to around 250 deg- 
grees F, 

With the foregoing solutions of 
sulphuric prepared we are ready to 
determine the wool content of a 
sample and assume that it is a cot- 
ton-and-wool half-hose of the so 
called 50-50 mixture. 


Procedure For Finding 
“Wool Content” 


The sock is nlaced in the drying 
oven and run at a temperature of 
near 220 degrees F. for about 2 
hours or until it no longer shows 
loss of weight at 10-minute inter- 
vals. This weight is recorded as 
the dry fiber weight, for example, 
it is found to be 302 grains. The 
sock is then boiled for 10 minutes 
in 600 ml. of 1 per cent sulphuric 
acid. It is transferred to the fine 
mesh strainer and excess acid 
squeezed out. Place in about 1000 
ml. of 70 per cent sulphuric at 100 
degrees F. Stir freely and work 
for 20 minutes; filter through the 
100 mesh screen or strainer and 
wash several times by pouring on 
cold water. Place sample in a weak 
bicarbonate of soda solution for a 
few minutes. Filter again and 
wash well. Remove residue to oven, 
dry as before, and weigh. The dry 
fiber weight is found to be 157.8 
grains. This last weight repre- 
sents the wool content of sock. No 
correction factor is needed as the 
sulphuric acid has no effect on 
wool. 

The percentage of wool in the 
sock is (157.8 -—— 302) X 100 = 
52.2 per cent. 


Alternative Method 


Where the wool content is low 
and the residue left from the sul- 
phuric acid treatment is hard to 
collect and weigh, the wool may be 
dissolved by using potassium hy- 
droxide, 

A 5 per cent solution of potas- 
sium hydroxide is prepared by dis- 
solving about 2 ounces of potassium 
hydroxide pellets in 1000 ml. of 
water. 

The oven dried sock weighing 
300 grains is boiled for 20 minutes 





in 1000 ml. of the 5 per cent potas- 
sium hydroxide _ solution. Filter 
and wash on the mesh screen, wash- 
ing first with potassium hydroxide 
solution then with water and finally 
with dilute acetic acid. Wash 
again with water, oven dry and 
weigh. The weight is found to be 
252.2 grains. The loss in weight of 
cotton fiber boiled in this strength 
potassium hydroxide is about 3 per 
cent so the correction factor is 3. 
The corrected weight is then 252.2 
— (100 — 3) = 260 grains. 

The percentage of cotton is (260 
— 300) & 100 = 86.7 per cent. By 
difference, wool is 13.3 per cent. 

These tests can be made in a 
short time and the two methods 
may be used as a check against 
each other so the accuracy can be 
verified. 


Hosiery Mill Laboratory 
Important 


The two items of equipment that 
would be hardest to improvise are 
the scale and oven but even these 
may be substituted for. A roving 
scale such as nearly all mills have 
would be fairly accurate on the 
large sample that we have used, 
and using an electric light bulb, a 
thermometer and a couple of dye 
cans a passably efficient drying 
oven could be made. If the mills 
executives as a whole realized the 
benefits to be derived from even 
moderately equipped laboratories 
no mill would do without one. 

No mention has been made of the 
separation of any fibers except 
wool and cotton but it is possible to 
make a complete breakdown of all 
fibers including wool, silk, cotton, 
rayon, and acetate rayon, While 
not beyond the ability of the aver- 
age technician the equipment need- 
ed is rather costly. 

The desiccator, mentioned as 
part of equipment, is used for cool- 
ing sample from oven before weigh- 
ing, as the moisture regain is slow- 
er on the cooler sample. If a closed 
front scale is used and a small tray 
of anhydrous calcium chloride is 
kept fresh in scale this is not so im- 
portant. 

Where the number of samples 
processed by the potassium hydrox- 
ide method is large and cost is a 
consideration, sodium hydroxide 
may be used but the potassium hy- 
droxide is to be preferred. The re- 
sults in either case are comparable. 
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Free and uniform delivery of yarn in the 
knitting machine is as- 
sured by the uniform 
density of Foster Model 
102 cones and by the 
wide range of winding 
angles which the Model 
102 permits. 

Smooth running through 
the needles and uniform- 
ity of loops is assured by 
the Model 102 Condition- 


» > 


ing Attachment which makes the yarn 

soft and pliable. 
Get ALL the facts about 
the Model 102. Among 
other things it winds 
twice as fast at 1/3 less 
cost as do older types of 
machines. 


FOSTER MACHINE 


COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office: 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MODELI02 with Con- 
ditioning Attachment 


TTON, WOOL. 


D. MERINO. MERCERIZED 
RAYON YARNS. 


FOR WINDING CO 


WORSTE 
AND SPUN 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Half-Hose and Bundle Hosiery Boom on Defense Program— 
Higher Costs Bring About Increases in Underwear Prices— 
Prospect of Higher Wages Causes Advance Coverage in 
Knit Goods—Hosiery Union to Demand 15 Per Cent Wage 
Advance in Full-Fashioned Lines—Mills Back 36 Cent Seam- 


less Rate 


May 16, 1941 


THE SEAMLESS END of the hosiery business has been the most active 
this month with buying extending further head and prices ad- 
vancing due to the sharp increases that have come in cotton yarns of 


all types. 


During this time interest in full-fashioned hosiery has been 


less active and prices have been a little soft, such knitters complaining 
of losing help to other industries where they are attracted by higher 


wages. 


Underwear manufacturers are confronted with higher costs 


both in respect to cotton yarn levels and also in possible future wage 
advances so that active buying of underwear for the next year’s spring 


season has been seen. 


Several makers of underwear have already 


placed conservative price increases in effect but these have been large 
enough in instances to mean a change in consumer price tags although 
the retail mark-ups will be small, five cents in some numbers. 


Full-Fashioned 


This end of the hosiery business has 
fallen far behind the seamless with 
much of this being due to the vast 
changes being brought about in the na- 
tional defense program that has caused 
Such great activity in men’s socks and 
the bundle goods. While raw silk has 
not changed greatly in price over the 
month there has been no _ especial 
strength in full-fashioned prices and 
manufacturers in several instances 
complain they are losing help to non- 
textile lines where higher although 
temporary wages are paid. 

During the first three months of this 
year shipments of all types of women’s 
full-fashioned goods were 5.3 per cent 
larger than the same three months in 
1940 but this increase was partly off- 
set by the nylons which were not 
shipped in the first quarter of 1940. 
Without taking nylons into considera- 
tion shipments of full-fashioned in the 
period were 9 per cent smaller. Ac- 
cording to data prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, nylon shipments during the first 
three months of this year were about 
14 per cent of the total full-fashioned 
deliveries, but there is now some ques- 
tion whether this will show as great 
gains later this year. The reason is 
more nylon may be allotted to other 
lines than full-fashioned so that some 
in the industry believe the March 
shipment record of nylons may not be 
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greatly increased as long as the emer- 
gency lasts. 


Half-Hose 


Advances in cotton yarns over re- 
cent weeks have brought about in- 
creases in the prices of many lines of 
half-hose and at the same time mercer- 
ized yarns have been stepped up in 
price so that manufacturers of such 
lines have also found it necessary to 
advance prices with some lines being 
increased 10 to 15 cents per dozen. 
Mercerized yarns in the last month 
have been increased 6 to 8 cents per 
pound and this is only the last of a 
series of increases that have taken this 
type yarn up in the last year from a 
basis of 61 cents to the current level 
of 8S cents for 60s two-ply ungassed. 
A great deal of forward business in 
these lines of hosiery was placed before 
the last advance in yarns and goods 
got under way but in the near future 
wholesalers and retailers will have to 
get up to the new yarn price level. 
Shipments of half-hose in the first 
three months of the year have in- 
creased to a greater degree than any 
other section of the market with much 
of this due to military orders and to 
improvement in the heavy goods in- 
dustries. Bundle goods’ shipments in 
the first three months of this year were 
up 30.7 per cent compared with the 
same three months in 1940. 


Seamless 


Recommendation of a 386 cent per 
hour minimum wage for the seamless 
branch of the industry met with no 
objections at a meeting May 2 before 
the Federal Wage and Hour Board so 
that indications are this level will be 
placed in effect September 15. The 
seamless end of the market has been 
very active in the last month with buy- 
ers evidently seeking to beat the gun 
and get down as many orders as they 
could before the price advance in such 
goods actually comes. In addition to 
higher costs probable from wages, the 
seamless trade is confronted with 
sharp increases in goods prices to come 
from the higher cotton and mercerized 
yarn costs. But notwithstanding this 
prospect, shipments of women’s seam- 
less hosiery during the first quarter of 
this year were smaller than a year pre- 
vious while in March this year ship- 
ments were almost 14 per cent smaller 
than in the same month a year pre- 
vious. Shipments of children’s and in- 
fant’s goods in the first quarter were 
about 7 per cent ahead of the same 
period a year ago. 


Underwear 


Underwear production for the first 
three months of this year was 10.7 per 
cent larger than in the same weeks a 
year previous, and shipments were up 
in about the same proportion. Manu- 
facturers of cotton and wool under 
wear have been more actively engaged 
than for several years and substantial 
buying by the Government has alse 
been a factor in bringing this situa- 
tion about. For example, the heavy 
Government buying in heavy part-wool 
shirts and drawers has had much to 
do with the large increase in such 
shipments this year and the Govern- 
ment has also been an active buyer 
of light-weight underwear. Prices of 
cotton knit underwear have been ad- 
vanced due to higher costs of manu- 
facturing, especially coming from ad- 
vances in cotton yarns but the under- 
wear price changes have been very 
moderate, which is partly due to un- 
derwear mills having cheap yarn con- 
tracts. They are passing the benefit 
of these on as long as possible to their 
customers. Stocks of underwear held 
by the mills at the end of March were 
considerably smaller than a year pre- 
vious, indicating a healthy condition 
in this respect. 
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YE OLDE 
TORRINGTON 
ALMANACK 
Thirty Days Hath 
JUNE 














gat Some say that the month of JUNE was 
named after the Roman goddess JUNO; 
others that it was named after JUNIUS 
BRUTUS, first Roman consul. Be that as 
it may, it is unimportant, for June is a month 
to FORGET the past and enjoy the PLEA- 
SURES of the moment. As the poet said, 
‘No price is set on lavish summer, June may 
be had by the poorest comer.’’ It was June, 
also, that inspired the POET to say, ‘‘Gather 
ye roscbuds while ye may, old Time is still 
aflying.’’ If you feel that you must BE 
MARRIED, marry in June, for June 1s the 
MARRYING MONTH and there will be 
many Others to share your MISERY. But 
take heart, it 1s well for a man to remember 
that all women who marry also buy a CAT 
IN THE BAG. 

People born in the period between June 21 
and July 22 are called CANCERIANS, com- 
ing under the influence of the Zodiacal sign of 
CANCER. Cancerians are often given to mak- 
ing DRAMATIC GESTURES and SWEEP- 
ING STATEMENTS and frequently talk 
about giving up the whole business and going 
to the SOUTH SEAS. They practically 
never do that, however, because they are at 
hart DOMESTIC, HOME LOVING 
people, practical and industrious. You can de- 
pend on them because they have that rare 
combination of IMAGINATION and COM 
MON SENSE which enables them to keep 
their CAKE while pretending to cat it, or to 
TRAVEL WIDELY while remaining safely at 
home. They are understanding and adaptable, 
fine people to work with or for. Any BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATION that has a 
preponderance of CANCERIANS working 
in it has nothing to fear from the FUTURE, 
although you would sometimes think so to 
hear some of them talk. 

ASTROLOGICAL COUNSEL for 
Cancerians in the KNITTING INDUSTRY: 
Your success in the coming year depends not 
only on your PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
but also on your ability to make SOUND 
JUDGMENTS in the matter of details in 
your business. Pay particular ATTENTION 
to the selection of EQUIPMENT. Make 
sure that everything 1s as good as it LOOKS 
and you will avoid many pitfalls. For ex- 
ample, all knitting needles look alike, but 
Torringtons are the MACHINE-MADE 
needles. Their machine-made QUALITY and 
UNIFORMITY may be the means of saving 
you much TROUBLE and help your mill 
ct better KNITTING results at lower 
osts. Order TORRINGTONS now. “BG 













































































THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 

New York « St. 

Greensboro, North Carolina * Toronto « Factories at: Torrington, Connecticut 


Orange, Mass. * Bedford, Quebec * Coventry, England * Aachen, Germany 
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OF MANUFACTURING 
PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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Branches: Philadelphia * Chicago * Boston »« Louis 
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From which angle do you look at 
PREPARATORY MACHINES? 


Me management executive, superintendent, main- 


tenance man, and machine builder — they all look 
at preparatory machinery from different points of view. 
But no matter which group you are 1n, it will pay you 
to investigate the outstanding advantages of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

If you’re interested in textile machines from the 
standpoint of profitable operation, you will find that 
its low coefficient of friction enables you to operate 
your machines at higher speeds, with lower power 
costs. Its high capacity and long life help to reduce 
the risk of breakdowns—assist you in maintaining fast, 
uninterrupted production schedules. And the Needle 


Bearing is so efficiently lubricated that it operates for 


long periods of time with little attention in service. 

And if you want increased profits from the sale of 
the machines you build, the Needle Bearing gives your 
product added advantages that will help you to in- 
crease sales volume. You can do this at little or no 
added cost, for the Needle Bearing is inexpensive and 
simple to install. Torrington engineers will be glad to 
show you how readily this unusual bearing can be 
adapted to your present designs. 

If you would like further information on the Needle 
Bearing, write for Catalog No. 115. For Needle Bear- 
ings to be used in heavier service, ask our associate, 
Bantam Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, 


for a copy of Booklet 103X. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY ~ Established 1866 * TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


Philadelphia 


75 YEARS 
OF MANUFACTURING 
PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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New York Boston Detroit Cleveland Chicago London, England 
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Hosiery Union Asks 
15 Per Cent Wage Increase 


A 15 per cent wage increase affect- 
ing both the full-fashioned and seam- 
less branches of the industry will be 
demanded by the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. This decision was 
taken at the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion of the Federation held in Phila- 
delphia early in May and attended by 
200 delegates representing 50.000 mem- 
bers. The full-fashioned wi .e demand 
will be presented to the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., before the present contract expires 
August 31. Full-fashioned hosiery 
knitters earn a minimum of 40 cents 
per hour and receive a maximum of 
$50 to $55 weekly and in addition the 
union will ask for two-week vacations 
with pay. Under the present agree- 
ment with manufacturers dated July 
15, 1938, there is a provision for no 
strikes or lock-outs and also a plan 
under which manufacturers were en- 
abled to finance installation of modern 
machinery to meet southern competi- 
tion through wage differentials. It 
was also decided to present a similar 
demand to the seamless end of the 
business notwithstanding the prospect 
for the seamless wage minimum under 
the Federal Wage and Hour Law to be 
increased to 36 cents. The union’s de- 
mands for a 15 per cent advance in the 
seamless will be made when the exist- 
ing contracts with such manufacturers 
come up for renewal. 


Moderate Increases in 
Spring Underwear Prices 


Leading manufacturers of underwear 
have announced moderate increases in 
prices for spring underwear, following 
the sharp increases in their costs 
brought about by higher cotton yarn 
levels. The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
at the beginning of this month placed 
such increases in effect when their 
Blue Label line was advanced 15 to 20 
cents a dozen and with similar increas- 
es being made in their other lines 
which in turn will necessitate slightly 
higher prices for the consumer. The 
step-up in the retail price brackets has 
been recognized as inevitable and this 
move by a manufacturer of an adver- 
tised brand line is regarded as a mod- 
erate start toward adjusting prices to- 
ward the new and higher level en- 
forced by the sharp increase in man- 
ufacturing costs. Coopers, Inc., late in 
April also notified retailers of an in- 
crease in the wholesale and suggested 
resale price of its men’s underwear. 
The new prices go into effect on light- 
weight merchandise shipped after June 
25. In commenting on the increase, a 
company official said the new prices 
cover only a part of the actual in- 
crease in cost and preserve the dealers 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, May 16, 1941 


THE MOVEMENT in the United States toward a strictly war economy 

is gaining momentum each day so that in the very near future 
vast changes in business as formerly conducted will be imperative. 
This briefly means the country is going to gear itself to the production 
of armaments and everything else will be considered secondary. It will 
mean and in fact already means fewer automobiles and will mean fewer 
houses will be built except to house workers in shipyards and other mili- 
tary centers. 

This could mean more important adjustments in the textile industry 
than have already taken place. If the armed forces of the country are 
expanded further as now predicted and if business as usual is thrown 
overboard many in the industry will find themselves, if not making 
goods for soldiers and sailors, then doing something very closely allied 
with the defense effort although the civilian population must, as before, 
be clothed. It might mean that the grade of the wool suit a man buys 
will become different if all the fine wools are needed for Army and 
Navy uniforms. 

Under a war economy as we now conceive it in this country there 
will be no runaway prices, This means that some time this year there 
will be tops placed upon prices of many lines of textiles by the Gov- 
ernment. This could mean that prices of cotton yarns would not be 
permitted to go over a certain level. While manufacturers would be 
very active, possibly running three shifts, they would not be able to 
make any more money than, say six months back, and even if they 
succeed in making sizable profits the new taxes will take most away. 
Financing of the war preparations this time is going to be done with 


slowly. 





only very gradual inflation, meaning thaf prices will rise but very 
The only textile fiber that increased materially in the last 
month was cotton yarus and the rise is slowing. 
price situation will be duplicated in the coming weeks. 


This conservative 








margin of profit. They throw the 
merchandise into so called odd price 
brackets but make it available to the 
public at the lowest possible price. 

In commenting on the advance in 
prices another head of one large com- 
pany made the following statement: 
“Our mercerized yarn men’s athletic 
shirts are being sold by us at the price 
which has prevailed for several sea- 
sons. However, the replacement price 
on these mercerized yarns is from 20 
to 30 cents a pound higher. If we ad- 
vance the price on these shirts corres- 
pondingly it simply means that fully 
50 per cent of this business will go to 
combed shirts because the average man 
will not pay a 25 per cent advance 
for his clothing. He just simply will 
not have the income with which to do 
it. One must bear in mind that all 
costs are not always on the up grade, 
we are constantly getting them down 
by more efficient operation, high speed 
machines, etc.” It is pointed out that 
manufacturers in many instances have 
not yet begun to receive deliveries on 
their higher priced yarn contracts as 
yet. 


Federal Ceiling on 
Combed Yarns Predicted 


The combed cotton yarn trade can 
either eliminate “fictitious” prices or 
be faced with a ceiling schedule, Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson warned 
May 1, following a conference with 
combed cotton yarn spinners. Mr. Hen- 
derson outlined policies adopted by the 
Office of Price Administration in 
dealing with abnormal price situations. 
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At the same time he emphasized his 
disinclination to impose any form of 
mandatory control except as a last re- 
sort and stated his conviction that 
productive capacity and the exercise 
of restraint and good judgment by the 
various elements: producing or owning 
yarn should act as a sufficient safe- 
guard against dangerously rising prices. 
Upon being invited to discuss the situ- 
ation from their standpoint spinners 
stated the industry had co-operated 
to the best of its ability in increasing 
production to meet the needs of the 
defense program. 

They were in agreement that many 
of the recently reported prices for 
combed yarns’ represented fictitious 
levels and were in many cases merely 
“bid” prices. Underwear manufac- 
turers, citing one result of the price 
to date at their annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, April 24, called attention 
to the rise in 30s single from 29 to 50 
cents, thereby making it necessary for 
manufacturers eventually to increase 
the price of under 60 cents a dozen. 


Hosiery Manufacturers 
View Status of Raw Silk 


Hosiery manufacturers would be con- 
fronted with a difficult situation if 
imports of raw silk stopped altogether 
as a result of the present international 
situation. This statement was made 
by Marshall V. Moss, president of 
Nomend Hosiery, Inc., at a meeting in 
New York, attended by representatives 
from different parts of the industry. 
Mr. Moss told of the tendency of Japan 
to hold down silk exports and in con- 
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sequence stocks of silk here were at a 
point. He said if imports 
there were than two 
supply of silk on hand and 
with not than three to four 
months supply of hosiery available. 
The small supply of silk here Mr. Moss 
said would undoubtedly under emergen- 
cy conditions be seized by the Govern- 
ment for its own special needs. Rayon, 
he said, was the next avallable 
substitute after silk and the proportion 
of the new nylon hosiery to be had, 
taken account of. He saw no 
great chance for relief in the rayon 
yarn output either since this was al- 
ready sold ahead on regular uses ruch 
as weaving. He hinted the GoverL- 
ment might step in and draft the ray- 
on supply for allotment. Mr. Moss es- 
timated that some 32 million pounds of 
rayon yarn or other substitute would 
be necessary for the hosiery indusrry 
provided silk imports stopped. 

New rayon yarns were being devel: 
oped the speaker said but they had not 
yet reached the market and would 
hardly be available for several years. 
Commenting on vinyon, it was not yet 
in sight for hosiery as it needed sev- 
eral years for laboratory refinement 
and experience. He also brought up 
the matter of fine mercerized and lisle 
cotton yarns as substitutes for silk bui 
declared the supply here was already 
taken up. He dismissed the chances 
of wool yarns as slight since the full- 
fashioned machines were not adapted 
to the present wool yarns. Nylon was 
paid a high tribute being referred to 
as the “miracle yarn’. Mr. Moss said 
that was what it was and it best filled 
the needs of his industry. He said the 
supply of such yarn was static for the 
balance ef the year and figured it as 
accounting for 8 million dozens of: ho- 
siery. He said that not until 1942 was 
there a chance of increasing the pro- 
duction and from then to July of that 
year he looked for about a 50 per cent 
increase in the supply. 


very low 
stopped 


months’ 


less 


more 


best 
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Millis and Laber Back 
36 Cent Seamless Wage 


At a meeting on May 2, recommenda- 
tions of the Industry Committee for a 
36-cent minimum for the seamless ho- 
siery industry met with unanimous ap- 
proval of both industry and labor at a 
hearing before the Wage and Hour 
Board. Urging the 36-cent minimum 
and recommending that it become ef- 
fective on September 15, Earl Constan- 
tine, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, told the 
Board that any increase beyond the 
recommended 36-cent minimum would 
be too high and would result in work- 
ing a hardship upon the industry as 
a whole. The 386-cent minimum he 
said would not substantially curtail 
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employment nor create any undue com- 
petitive advantages. 

Commenting upon the original pro- 
posal of the union for a 40-cent mini- 
mum, Mr. Constantine said such an in- 
crease would be too much of a jump 
and added that it might have the ef- 
fect of putting the 10-cent sock off the 
market and greatly reducing the quali- 
ty of the 15-cent sock. Mr. Constan- 
tine’s views were supported by John 
McCoy representing the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers who agreed 
to the 36-cent minimum and also urged 
that the seale go into effect Septem- 
ber 15. Also testifying in support of 
the recommendations were T. R. Dur- 
ham, secretary of the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association; Frances 
Jones, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Harry Douty, research and statistics 
branch of the Wage and Hour Board. 
Those testifying pointed out that the 
September effective date would give 
the industry ample opportunity to 
make adjustments looking to the 
spring business. Fall commitments 
have already been made under the old 
minimum, it was testified. 


Army Knit Goods 
Purchases 


Philadelphia Army Quartermaster 
Depot in the period from July 1, 1940, 
through March 31 of this year pur- 
chased $475,254,053 worth of textiles 
and related products and included in 
this total were large quantities of knit 
goods. During this time the depot pur- 
chased 63,278,382 pairs of socks cost- 
ing the Government $10,792,904, while 
the underwear purchases amounted to 
33,353,992 cotton underwear units cost- 
ing $7,021,228, and woolen underwear 
units totaled 17,947,984 costing $19,- 
950,497.. During the last few weeks 
bids on 3,000,000 ecotton undershirts 
were opened but the Army announced 
no awards on this invitation would be 
made for the present and late in the 
present month bids on 7 million pairs 
of mercerized socks are due. 


Crepe de Chine Hosiery 
Attracts Knitters’ Interest 


At the Knitting Arts Exhibition in 
Philadelphia last month manufacturers 
displayed interest in crepe de chine ho- 
siery and several booths displayed 
products for these goods. Makers of this 
type yarn announced that production 
of crepe de chine hosiery had expand- 
ed from 25,000 dozen pairs in January 
to 200,000 dozen pairs in March. Meth- 
ods of preventing a twist or a bulge 
in the ankle of crepe de chine hosiery 
were described in a paper presented by 
B. L. Hathorne and presented at a re- 
cent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
He said boarding is especially impor- 


tant and in respect to dyeing and fin- 
ishing, said that due to the high twist 
of the yarn the stocking naturally 
boils off a little slower and this should 
be taken into consideration. “Crepe 
de chine hosiery yarns are so processed 
that they not only will not kink dur- 
ing knitting but work better than many 
of the conventional twists’, he said. 
‘They do not crepe excessively during 
boil-off or dyeing but instead remain 
tightly twisted and produce a fabric 
more shear, more dull, and more snag 
resistant than fabrics made from con- 
ventional yarns produced heretofore.” 


Hosiery Machines 
Scrapped Top 1940 
Installations 


For the first time in the history of 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry, in 
1940 the number of machines scrapped 
exceeded by a wide margin the num- 
ber of machines installed during the 
Same period, according to a survey of 
the Textile Machine Works. The re- 
port stated the trend to 51-gauge equip- 
ment is important and the number of 
new mills installing old machines, ob- 
tained from mills in liquidation, is 
definitely declining. Of the 16,200 ma- 
chines operating in the industry at least 
3,000 are said to be economically ob- 
solete because of slow speed, poor 
physical condition or obsolete gauge. 
According to the survey, the per capi- 
ta consumption of women’s stockings 
during 1940 averaged one pair a month 
per person. All-silk and silk leg with 
cotton or rayon welt constituted 92.4 
per cent of the shipments while nylon 
shipments were 6.3 per cent of total 
full-fashioned shipments. 


Underwear Production Up 
10 Per Cent for First 
Quarter 


A gain of 10 per cent in production 
for the first quarter of this year is 
shown in the knit end of the underwear 
industry. Mills making different num- 
bers of knit cotton and wool underwear 
have been more actively engaged than 
for several years, with substantial 
buying by the Government in the last 
half of 1940 and continuing this year, 
largely responsible for the exceptional 
showing in mill activity. The buying 
of heavy part wool shirts and draw- 
ers for the Army and Navy has had 
much to do with the sharp production 
gain this year when the industry pro- 
duced as much as 400,000 dozens of 
the part wool shirts and drawers com- 
pared with only 145,000 dozen a year 
ago. 

At the same time the Government 
has bought large quantities of light- 
weight knit undershirts thereby add- 
ing considerably to mill preduction in 
recent months. The stock situation 
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FINEST HOSIERY SEAMS 
ARE MADE ON THE 


SINGER 242 


All women want lovely, sheer stock- 
ings with fine, straight pencil line 
seams that are fashion-smart, yet 
have adequa.: elasticity and dura- 
bility. 

The new Singer 242 was espe- 
cially designed to produce that 
much desired hairline seam... a 
narrow, straight line . . . the line of 
beauty in hosiery seaming. 

The Singer 242 operates with equal efficiency on 
the most delicate Nylon and silk hosiery, as well as 
wool, cotton and lisle. It not only produces better 
seams which are stitched straight — but is the fastest 
hosiery seamer on the market today — simple to 
operate at speeds limited only by the operator's 
ability to guide the work. The Singer 242 has many 
features, including: 

Distinetive Design ... extremely narrow machine head— 
provides a clear view of work guides and feed cups. 


Singerlight . . . built in directly over the stitching instru- 
ments floods work with light. 





Balanced Motion .. . fewer moving parts . . . avoids 
vibration ... assures quiet, smooth, dependable operation. 


Automatie Lubrication for all important bearings .. . 
saves operator’s time . . . reduces wear and mechanical repairs. 


Singer... for 90 years the world’s quality sewing machine. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 Broadway e New York, N. Y. 


Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for all countries. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send complete information about the Singer 242 to 


Name 





Street 


City State 
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Steel Rule for 
Full-Fashioned Work 
Made by Feustel 

Ernest A. Feustel, Inc., 276 Passaic 
Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., has 
made available steel rules for 42-, 45-, 
4s- and dl-gauge full-fashioned ma- 
chines, all on the one rule, the purpose 
for which is to conveniently arrive at 
the center needle of a section for set- 
ting or checking the draw. The num- 
ber of needles in the narrowing fin- 
gers, needle bars, picot, welt, and trans- 
fer bars can be measured, as can the 
width of the high splice, the needle 
width of the instep, ete. The steel 
rule may also serve as a straight edge 
for practically all parts that go into 
a section proper, enabling the exami- 
nation of needles, points, and hooks 
when held against them, acting as a 
focus and making any irregularities 
become readily seen. The use of the 
rule is recommended for periodic ex- 
amination of the needles, points, sink- 
ers, knocking-over bits, etc. The rule 
will show deviations readily if used 
by the foremen, fixers or _ knitters. 
Since four gauges are on each rule, the 
operator only is required to carry one 


rule instead of four as heretofore. The 
rules are for 7inch measurement and 
are eight inches overall. 

e 


Supply House for 


Full-Fashioned Mills 
The Southern Hosiery Machine & 


Service Company is an organization es- 
tablished for the purpose of serving 
full-fashioned hosiery mills in the 
southern territory and has recently 
moved from Morganton to Valdese, N. 
C., where it occupies a plant in the im- 
mediate outskirts of the town on Route 
72 between Morganton and Valdese. 
The supply house has the necessary 
facilities to give prompt service in re- 
needling bars, re-pointing narrowing 
fingers, welt bars and transfer bars, 
as well as in re-sinkering and repair- 
ing knocking-over bars. The Southern 
Hosiery Machine & Service Company is 
an agent for Alfred Hofmann, Inc., and 
Alfred Hofmann Needle Works, Inc. A 
complete stock of needles, points, sink- 
ers, dividers and machine parts for 
full-fashioned machines is carried. H. 
lL. Wirth is in charge of the office 
and supervises the work of a trained 
group of needle and bar straighteners. 


Rubber Top Trimming Table 
Textile Trimming & Boarding Ma- 


chine Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., has de- 
signed a rubber top trimming table 
which trims twelve stockiags at one 
time, replacing the former method of 
trimming the rubber end in the cuff 
of hosiery with a pair of scissors one 
by one. The operator picks up twelve 
stockings and passes them over a suc- 
tion device, which draws the loose 
ends from the stocking and then the 
hose are passed over the trimming en- 
gine which cuts them off and the ends 
are automatically taken to a waste 
bag. 

Package Dyeing Machine 

Operates on Pneumatic 


Principle 
Venango Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has built an all 


stainless steel vertical spindle type 
package dyeing machine which operates 
on a pneumatic principle of operation 
and control. A 4-way control transfer 
valve changes direction of flow of dye 
liquor outward and inward through the 
packages. Control panel makes all op- 
erations automatic. 





with mills at the end of March showed 
a healthy condition, being 3,787,000 
dozens compared with 4,086,000 dozens 
a year ago. In the knit sports wear 
end of the industry the Census report 
shows a total production for the first 
first quarter of this year of 402,000 
dozens of polo shirts compared with 
508,000 dozens for the same quarter 
last year. 


Yarn Inereases Cause 
Seamless Hose Advance 


Price advances on seamless hosiery 
are developing at an active rate, cov- 
ering men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery such as women’s mercerized 
and silk seamless stockings, men’s 
half-hose using mercerized yarns and 
silk and rayon and also children’s ank- 
lets made of combed and mercerized 
yarns. The advances so far on num- 
bers such as the large selling anklets 
for chile 1 vary from 5 to 7% cents 
and oc nally 10 cents a dozen. In 
the women’s seamless mercerized end 
of the market one line that was for- 
merly quoted at $1.62% a dozen is now 
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reported at 15 cents a dozen advance 
and manufacturers in this end of the 
business state the new prices do not 
begin to cover the higher cost through 
yarns and that further advances can be 
looked for. While realizing that ho- 
siery advances such as this tend to up- 
set the fixed price brackets of both 
wholesaler and retailer, buyers show 
no disposition to complain of the move 
by manufacturers. One thing that is 
definitely in the future to raise mill 
costs further is the new and higher 
wage minimum for the seamless end 
of the business. 


Knitter Leaves $100,000 
Trust Fund 


Provision for presentation every four 
years of a $12,000 to $16,000 cash 
award to the Philadelphian who does 
most of the city in manufacturing or 
commerce is contained in the will of 
Edward Powell, president and founder 
of the Powell Knitting Co., seamless 
hosiery manufacturers, who died April 
22 at the age of ninety years. The will 
specifies that $100,000 out of an estate 





valued for probate purposes at $200,000 
and upward, be turned over to the 
Board of City Trusts for administra- 
tion of the award. Employees of the 
company will receive $15,000. 


Imports of Hosiery 
Decline Sharply 


Imports of wool hosiery from the 
United Kingdom for the first quarter 
of this year show a decline of 65 per 
cent from a year ago. Arrivals for the 
first three months of this year from 
this source were only 17,000 dozens 
compared with 49,000 dozens for the 
Same period a year ago. Total im- 
ports of hosiery for these’ three 
months, according to the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
were 304,000 dozens compared with 
562,000 dozens last year. Another end 
of the hosiery imports showing a sharp 
decline was the cheap cotton numbers 
from China that had been coming in 
in a large way up to this year. Three 
months imports this year in these num- 
bers from that source were only 150,000 
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“Those cotton half hose of yours in Filene’s look like a million.” 


“‘And cottons used to be our headache! Now we're getting the hand we want 
with a softening agent developed for us by Amalgamated.” 








If the finish on your merchandise cannot com- 
pete with your top-line competition ... If your 
cloth doesn’t look right or feel right... If it’s 
a headache —put it up to us. 


We are ready to go to work for you and stay on 
the job until you are getting the results you 
want. All you do is send us a few samples of 
your merchandise—finished and in the gray. 


Day-in-and-day-out our skilled textile chemists 
are working with the forward-thinking minds in 
the Industry. We make a complete line of textile 
finishes, dyeing agents, penetrants and softeners. 
But, our real job is service—adapting Amalga- 
mated Finishing Compounds to the conditions 


in individual mills. 
Take our Liquid Alkamine C, for example. 


Here is series of synthetic condensates—un- 
equalled for imparting softness to dyed yarns or 
cotton piece goods especially when used with 
spun rayon. 


We invite your headaches— 


Liquid Alkamine C is stable to hard water, acids 
or alkalies and can be used with any of these 
chemicals in textile processing. Used by dyers on 
cotton, cotton and rayon hosiery, cotton skeins 
and package yarns, cotton and rayon piece goods. 


The softer feel, more lustrous appearance, in- 
creased penetration and better wettability secured 
with each adaptation of Liquid Alkamine C give 
a plus value to merchandise that means more 


sales and better profits. 


No matier what your present problem in textile 
processing—or hosiery finishing—may be, we 
have the men and the experience to understand 
your problem and the laboratory facilities to 
help you solve them. Write us. 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation 
Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants, Softeners 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C. 





When you buy Amalgamated Finishes you buy Results 
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dozens compared with 282,000 dozens 
last year. Imports of cheap numbers 
in cotton and rayon from Japan also 
decreased, the total being 134,000 doz- 
ens compared with 220,000 dozens last 
year. Importers state that prices of 
cotton numbers from China have been 
advancing recently, coming at the same 
time the supply has been decreased. 


Interwoven Hosiery Strike 
Settled 


A contract was signed April 26 by the 
Interwoven Stocking Co., and repre- 
sentatives of Branch No. 92, American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, bring- 
ing to an end a strike that had begun 
five weeks previous in the company’s 
plant at Martinsburg, W. Va. The con- 
tract will run until January 15, 1942, 
with a clause calling for automatic 
extension unless thirty days notice is 
given by either party looking to termi- 
nation. Concessions made to the union 
include a 10 per cent wage increase and 
a voluntary check-off system. The 
Union agreed to drop its demands for 
one week vacation with pay, straight 
plant seniority and a union protective 
shop. 


Phila. Textile School 
Improves Knitting Course 


The Philadelphia 
completely equipping a new knitting 
laboratory and for the fall season 
plans to offer a new one year coordi- 
nated course in knitting. Previously 
instruction in this course was offered 
as an adjunct to several other divisions. 
Now a laboratory containing flat and 
circular knitting machines to make ho- 
siery, underwear and outer garments 
of rayon, wool and silk is being in- 
stalled and instruction will be part of 
the school’s regular course. New knit- 
ting equipment will be installed. 


Textile School is 


Areadia Strike Settled 


Work was resumed at the Arcadia 
Knitting Mills, Allentown, Pa., early 
this month when a _ one-month-old 
strike came to an end following the ac- 
ceptan-e of company officials and union 
representatives of recommendations 
made by the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. The mill is working on 
Government contracts, mostly for mos- 
quito netting. George Heller of the 
TWOC said the workers voted to ac- 
cept the recommendations which pro- 
vide for a closed shop, a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay for employees of nine 
service or over, a 37% cent 
minimum hourly wage, wages to be 
paid weekly instead of every two 
weeks, departmental seniority, equali- 
zation of work and in event of any 
wage differences that they be submit- 
ted to arbitration. 


months 
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Report Change Sought 
in Knitting Arts Show 


It has been reported that rayon pro- 
ducers that are important exhibitors 
will seek to have the Knitting Arts 
exhibition, held each year in Philadel- 
phia, changed to every other year. Sey- 
eral are said to believe it would be an 
excellent idea to have it alternate with 
the Southern Textile Exhibition which 
is held every other year in Greenville, 
Ss. C. Rayon producers are also said 
to feel it would be wise to have the 
exhibition held somewhere else than in 
Philadelphia. Other branches of the 
industry have suggested that interest 
in the Philadelphia Show would be in- 
creased if a style show were held in 
connection with the machinery and 
equipment display. 


Underwear Wage 
Committee Named 


A wage committee to study and rec- 
comend a new minimum for the under- 
wear industry has been announced by 
General Philip B. Fleming, Wage Law 
Administrator and the new group will 
hold its first session June 16 in Wash- 
ington. The new committee this time 
will take in woven underwear as well 
as knitted and commercial knitting. 
Under the first wage committee the 
woven end of the underwear business 
was under the apparel committee. Both 
men’s and boys’ woven underwear will 
now come under the knit underwear 
committee, 

The manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
woven underwear has been carried on 
under a 382% cent minimum wage 
which went into effect July 15, 1940, 
as a section of the apparel wage order 
so that as a result of this minimum 
about 6,000 of the 9,000 persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of men’s and 
boys’ woven underwear received pay 
increases. The knitted underwear and 
commercial knitting industry has been 
operating under a 33% cent minimum 
wage which has been effective since 
May 6, 1940. The latter order directly 
increased the wages of about 17,000 
workers in the industry which employs 
about 62,000. 


Agreement to End 
Apex Case Reached 


A compromise by which the Apex 
Hosiery Co.’s $1,171,957 suit against 
the county of Philadelphia and the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers would be settled for a cash pay- 
ment of $125,000 has been agreed upon. 
The county would pay $15,000 and the 
union under the plan would pay $110,- 
000. Suing the union for damage done 
by strikers at the plant and the couuty 
for alleged failure to give adequate po- 


lice protection, the company originally 
wou a verdict of $711,000 in the Phila- 
delphia Federal District Court. This 
award was later invalidated by the 
United States Supreme Court because 
the suit was for triple damages under 
the anti-trust law which the court said 
was not applicable. 

Branch No. 1, American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, which staged the 
famous sit-down strike in 1937 is re- 
ported prepared to pay its share. In 
this connection it is recalled that at the 
recent annual convention of the fed- 
eration in Philadelphia, plans were dis- 
cussed whereby the entire national 
union would take part in paying its 
share of the bill so that the full brunt 
of the huge payment would not fall 
upon the local in Philadelphia. The 
$125,000 settlement is believed to be 
also satisfactory to the insurance com- 
panies involved. These firms have al- 
ready paid an estimated $141,000 to the 
Apex so they will receive bulk of the 
settlement payment. 


New Hosiery Rules 
Effective July 15 


The Trade Practice Rules for the ho- 
siery industry in process of formula- 
tion since late in 1937, have been of- 
ficially approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission and will become effective 
July 15, 1941. Tentative draft of the 
rules as outlined at a hearing held last 
November has been followed generally 
but there-are some additions and 
amendments to which the National As- 
sociation calls attention. 

There is a standard or definition for 
“lisle’” for the first time. The lowest 
count qualifying for this description is 
a 30s count. The cotton used must be 
long staple and in the final draft of 
the rules it is permissible to use a 
staple of an inch and a sixteenth in the 
30s and 35s counts. Minor changes 
were also made in the minimum twist 
requirements of the highest counts. The 
“erepe”’ standard, developed five years 
ago, now generally accepted, is incor- 
porated in the final rules. 

It is not necessary to disclose the 
fiber content of each item entered on 
an invoice, provided this carries a 
statement to the effect that the seller 
warrants that each and every item com- 
ing under the rules, and covered by 
such invoice, is properly marked and 
labeled as to content in conformity with 
the rules. Hosiery containing any kind 
of wool is governed by the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. Hosiery irregulars, 
seconds or thirds, must be conspicious- 
ly marked to this effect. The rules 
apply not only to the manufacturer 
but govern with equal force the con- 
verter, processor, dyer, finisher, dis- 
tributor, dealer, importer, vendor or 
any person acting for any of these. 
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EMULSIONS 


Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your knitting yarns. Use laboratory 
and mill-tested Laurel Emulsions and Softeners 
for conditioning and twist setting your processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 
Developed and backed by nearly two decades’ 
experience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 
dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 
you better knitting yarns. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS ¢ FINISHES 




















Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weorehouses: Paterson, N. J: Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 

2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 

3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 

4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 

5 


. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 







These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 


Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 













Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
st oe Sj: Beal ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
OTHER FIDELITY [gee Soe ONAN Se 3 latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
MACHINES ZAIN cee production — rely on Brintons. 


Braiders 


Backwinder 3 & 4 : AD Ae ys a. a - . 
age oe a>... Bie pe (i ¥ 7 Full particulars on request 


Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 





Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 
Ribbers . 
Wire Covering Machines 


Belt Loop Cutters 

Pocket Folding Machines 

Special Machines 
designed and built 





FIDELITY MACHINE CO. [7 }/ yh 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 





al 
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| TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Cotton Yarn Advance Continues but Rise More Conservative— 
Government Threatens to Fix Combed Yarn Prices—Under- 
wear Knitters Protest "Speculation" in Combed Yarn—Silk 
Well Stabilized—No Change in Rayon Notwithstanding 


Rumors of Advance 


Philadelphia, May 16, 1941 


THERE HAVE BEEN no wide price movements in the yarn markets 

this month except in cotton yarns where further increases have 
come, though these were not as sharp as they had been previously. Silk 
has been steady but prices are not much different; worsted yarns have 
increased but not importantly, several numbers being up 2% cents and 
others unchanged although very strong. Rayon has been selling at 
unchanged levels notwithstanding rumors that producers would in- 


crease prices at this time. 


The outstanding event in the cotton yarn 


market was a conference held in Washington early this month by 
combed spinners and Price Administrator Leon Henderson when the 
latter declared that prices in these yarns were “fictitious” and added 
it was possible the Government would set a ceiling, meaning that they 
would be fixed. Spinners assert comparatively little combed yarn has 


sold a recent peak prices. 


Cotton Yarns 


Cotton yarns have been the strongest 
of any textile fiber during the last few 
weeks and advances in carded qualities 
have been approximately two cents 
while increases in combed have ranged 
from one to five cents a pound with the 
larger increases taking place in the 
finer numbers. Buying interest has 
been less active and particularly so in 
the combed end where shipments have 
greatly exceeded new orders. There 
has been a fair demand for carded 
yarns but even in this type more re- 
sistance on the part of buyers is being 
shown as the prices are increased fur- 
ther. There are several reasons why 
new business is expected to be smaller 
in the coming weeks. The most impor- 
tant in this category is fear that the 
Government shortly will set a price 
limit on cotton yarns. 

Early this month combed yarn spin- 
ners met with Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson in Washington with 
the view of discussing combed yarn 
prices and at that time he asserted 
that the combed cotton yarn industry 
could either eliminate “fictitious” 
prices or be faced with a ceiling 
schedule. Shortly after this meeting 
the Army opened bids on several mil- 
lion cotton knit undershirts but shortly 
thereafter announced that no contracts 
would be awarded at this time. These 
two developments were viewed by the 
sales cotton yarn trade as indicating 
the possibility that in the near future 
a ceiling on combed yarns would be set 
by the Government. If this were done 
it is believed that somewhat lower 
prices on combed yarns would be seen 
and because of this numerous buyers 
of such types have been withholding 
new business. This has not become 
evident to the same degree in carded 
yarns where the price increases to date 
have not been quite as extensive as 
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they have been in combed. 

Late in April a new advance in mer- 
cerized yarns was announced raising 
this list six to eight cents a pound and 
making the new level for 60s two-ply 
ungassed 88 cents compared with 8&2 
cents in the previous list which had 
gone into effect March 8. This advance 
is not expected to be the last because 
it has been announced additional ad- 
vances have come in combed yarns. But 
even so quotations of mercerized have 
registered a substantial increase in the 
last few months as last fall sales of 
this count were made around 61 cents 
compared with 88 cents in the new list. 
This means that both hosiery and un- 
derwear manufacturers are now con 
fronted with much higher yarn costs 
which have already been reflected in 
goods prices advancing conservatively. 
Carded and combed yarns have ad- 
vanced one to two cents but the ad- 
vancing frend of recent weeks is be- 
coming less noticeable. 


Silk 


There has been no great price change 
in this commodity although the mar- 
ket has been trending slightly higher 
and interest from hosiery manufactur- 
ers remains unexcited notwithstanding 
the possibility of international devel- 
opments in the Far East which could 
result in the stoppage of imports. A 
topic of interest in raw silk was the 
announced intention of the Japanese 
Government to curtail further the pro- 
duction of silk during the coming 1941- 
42 season. It was stated the curtail- 
ment would be between 15 and 20 per 
cent with possibility that it might ap- 
proach the higher figure. Tentative es- 
timates placed the probable total to be 
produced during the next season at 
around 610,000 bales, which would 
compare with an indicated output dur- 
ing the current season of 700,000 bales. 


Consumption in Japan will run around 
580,000 bales. 

This would leave around 230,000 
bales available for export to America 
and other countries or a little less than 
20,000 bales a month. The indicated 
export total for the current season is 
in the neighborhood of 290,000 bales. 
Domestic mill takings of raw silk dur- 
ing April amounted to 23,538 bales and 
stocks at the end of the month de- 
creased to 49,373 bales as against 49,- 
904 bales at the end of March. During 
that month exports of silk to the 
United States from Japan amounted to 
18,670 bales as compared with 19,770 
bales during March. Indications are 
the New York position of silk will be- 
come tighter although warehouse 
stocks there are in no sense of the 
word inadequate. It will be recalled 
that they have been declining since the 
first of the year and the trend is apt 
to continue in view of the intention of 
the Japanese to curtail production fur- 
ther. ? 


Rayon 


Although there had been predictions 
that rayon yarn prices would advance 
before the books were open for June 
business, the major yarn companies 
opened their books at unchanged 
prices. It was indicated in this con- 
nection by several sellers some modest 
rayon yarn price advance might be in 
order in the future, but that the time 
for it was not yet here. In the mean- 
time demand for such yarn is exceed- 
ingly active with most branches of the 
industry being willing to take larger 
deliveries than producers can make 
and interest has been particularly 
good from hosiery manufacturers that 
are using more rayon in both full-fash- 
ioned and seamless. 

Production of both rayon yarn and 
staple fiber by American plants during 
the first three months of this year es- 
tablished a new quarterly record. Pro- 
duction of rayon filament yarn for the 
first quarter amounted to 106,200,000 
pounds, exceeding the previous record 
by 3 per cent. 


Worsted Yarn 


Spinners of worsted knitting yarns 
are operating at very active rates but 
during the month they have made 
progress in catching up on deliveries 
except in one or two spots such as in 
hand knitting counts. Outerwear man- 
ufacturers are trying to get as many 
goods made ahead as possible as many 
of them and their customers are ex- 
pecting still further advances in the 
coming months. The recent advance 
in worsted yarns has caused manufac- 
turers of cheaper lines of such knit 
goods to turn more to the use of sub- 
stitutes and prominent in this connec- 
tion is cotton core yarn which is coat- 
ed with a blend of rayon and mohair 
or in a slightly better type garment the 
coating is rayon and wool and the next 
higher grade core is covered with an 
all wool coating. During the last 
month the most active yarns have ad- 
vanced 214 cents a pound. 
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See What You 





SAVE! 


Fairbanks Platform Trucks are real money 
savers. Your first saving comes from longer wear. 
Heavy steel angle irons all around the hardwood 
platform protect it from bumps. But should the 
platform or other parts be badly damaged by 
accident, they can be replaced easily and cheaply 
without cutting or rewelding. 


If you need different handles or racks... or a 
level instead of a tilting truck ... or rubber tired 
or pneumatic wheels instead of iron... they can 
be changed at small cost. 


Write for Catalog No. 52. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
18 East 4th St., New York, N. Y. 





Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in 
Principal Cities. 


Factories: 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rome, Ga. 
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PLATFORM 
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“Buy-Appeal!” 
Counts in Packaging 


JN merchandising the most 

important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 








OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual] 
anc coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 











Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


sdb VIRGINIA 
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Something old is SOMETHING NEW in hosiery selling: 
Fine silk hosiery identified as DuraBeau finished gives 
“reason why” for the lasting beauty of its own flatter- 
ingly dull, sheer soft appearance... gives assurance 
of added freedom from snags and runs and water spots. 
There’s extra volume and profit in this extra value 


. . . and, that is why 


DuraBeau Hosierv Finishes are a product of 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Manu factu irers 
of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Fin 

Co ollins ~ be tm reland Sts., Phi ladel 


tt pays to say olling Seman Caesetk: Conde, 


Da... finished !”’ 


REG. U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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Caplets Mailiy 


OVER CLOTH SPEEDS IN 
ENTIRE RANGE WITH 


REEVES SPEED CONTROL 
iio —— 












ILL STARCH 


Whe Weaveks tdi 











FOR ANY WEIGHT OR TYPE OF CLOTH 


Through manual handwheel adjustment of this REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission, cloth speed through the 
entire range—padder, dye machine, mangle, tenter and 
dry cans—is accurately controlled to meet requirements 
of various types and weights of goods and other varying 





Distributed by 


conditions. Other sections of range are automatically syn- CLAUDE B. ILER 
chronized with the “‘master’’ machine by REEVES highly Southern Manager 

sensitive hydraulic automatic control. Many other helpful GREENVILLE. S.C 

textile installations described and illustrated in compre- / 

hensive, 124-page Catalog-Manual G-397. Write for it. E M. WALLACE 

THE 3 BASIC UNITS IN THE MODERN REEVES LINE : HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





a 
Left to right: TRANSMISSION provides infinite adjustability over wide range, | 
2:1 to 16:1 inclusive; modern, compact, open and enclosed designs in sizes up : } e q Ce V er 
to 82 H.P.... WARI-SPEED Motor Pulley, simple, direct drive for require- ! ~ ai ad 
ments from fractional to 15 H.P. 3:1 range. MOTODRIVE combines motor, 7 
speed varying mechanism and reduction gears; sizes to 10 H.P.; ratios of speed uae 


variation 2:1 through 6:1 


aime punser compan, Dept. T COLUMBUS, INDIANA ) FL ch C A yin pan y. 


REEVES Speed Control 
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A “TRIPLE” 
FOR ECONOM Y'! 


BR oe OY eats bieee 





The New TYPE K Bobbin Stripper . . . 
Automatic Bobbin Box Hoist . . and 
Conveyor Elevator is a triple for bob- 
bin-cleaning economy. With this com- 
pact, efficient unit, you can consider- 
ably increase production; at the same 
time eliminate the slow, costly job of 
handling bobbins manually; effect over- 
all savings that usually pay for the 
equipment in |2 months—always with- 
in 18 to 24 months. 


This modern system has successfully 
solved the bobbin cleaning problem in 
many of the country's leading mills, 
with an average reduction of 40°, in 
cleaning cost. 


Write today for complete 





descriptive literature. 


The Terrell Machine Co., .4.- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











THE ORIGINAL 100% ACTIVE WARP DRESSING 





ton production points towards 
Caro-Gant to help you attain maxi- 
mum weaving efficiency. Year-in 
and year-out, consistently satisfac- 


- tory results have been enjoyed by 


the many leading mills who have 


standardized their warp-sizing oper- 
ations. with Caro-Gant. Now, more 


than ever, consider Caro-Gant..e. 


because — 


e Caro-Gant makes stronger. more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength 


and a minimum reduction in elasticity. 


e Caro-Gant means less loom stoppage. 
less shedding, longer life for slasher blankets 
and a corresponding saving in time and 
money. 


e Caro-Gant is perfectly balanced — con- 
tains no water, no metallic salts, no un- 








N “ALL-OUT” EFFORT to speed cot- _ 


saponifiable fats — and works vatisfactorily | 


on any kind of weave. 


e Caro-Gant is economical — every pound 


contains sixteen ounces of effective sizing . 


ingredients. 












© Let our demonsira- 
tor prove, in YOUR 
plant, the benefits 
renulling from the 
use of CARO-GANT. 
An inquiry entails 
no obligations. 





. | BARREL OF GzoGant Azslac4 3 BARRELS OF ORDINARY SIZING 
i: Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn.—N. E. & Canada 
Kk. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn. & N. J. THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng.—European Agt. = MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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91 Extra Hours 
of Traveler Life 





A Canadian mill writes: “Using Victor 2/0, flange 
2, 2-D, at 10,000 R.P.M. on 1%” ring. Getting 139 
hours. Best I ever got from regular travelers was 44 
hours.” 


Why not try Victors? We’ll send samples FREE. 
Write today. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 

















GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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Uniformity Always/ 


—with Seyco Sizing 











(“SI-CO”) 

Constant uniformity in quality 

PRODUCTS and performance is guaranteed in 
Softeners every shipment of Seyco Sizing. 

° Its absolute dependability in 

Shuttle ’ this respect has earned for Seyco 

Dressing Sizing such consumer acceptance 

p - that the plant in which it is pro- 

— duced is now the largest and most 

Alkalis modern of any specializing in 

warp sizing. 











Seyco Sizing is packed for con- 
venience in tight, rust-proof, non- 
absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely. 

“A company is known by the customers 
it keeps”’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. 





UEP LL 


Industry 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 





Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Transmission Beit Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, P'EW JERSEY 








“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


= Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent wil 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H .Martin, an instructive 
= pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
eee | interprets draft, twist ,lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, — frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 84. x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a rec ized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Foreign $5.50). 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA 


POCOGETOOGUOCRERIONCEC CCL ETER EL i eeeetageD 
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INCORPORATED 
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TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
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ND that is speaking conservatively judging fro» 

unsolicited testimonials received from users of 
Bali Bearing LUBRIPLATE. One man who regularly 
had two or three bearing failures a month writes us, 
“We have had only one bearing failure in five years 
since using LUBRIPLATE” ... Another, “Pulled my 
ball bearing temperatures down from 170° to 130°F” 

. Still another, “If LUBRIPLATE cost $1.50 a 
pound, we could still afford to use it.”’ Your invest- 
ment in ball and roller bearings is certainly great 
enough to warrant your investigation of this revolu- 
tionary anti-friction bearing lubricant. 


HERE IS HOW TO DO IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Let us have a local LUBRIPLATE man call and rec- 
ommend the proper LUBRIPLATE BALL BEARING 
Lubricant for your particular use. He will leave a 
trial quantity for you to make a fair test. The re- 
sults it gives is our bid for your future business. 
Write today. 


LUBRIPLATE No. 110 


For water, steam and acid 
conditions. 


LUBRIPLATE No. 2 
For speeds above 10,000 RPM. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING CO. 


NEWARK, WV. J. TOLEDO, OHIO 
DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST \ 


= LUBRIPLATE 


LUBRIPLATE No. 205 


For speeds from 5,000 to 
10,000 RPM. - 





THE MODERN LUBRICANT 
THAT ARRESTS PROGRESSIVE WEAR 
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DAR Y RING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 


JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 





THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARBY, Treasurer - 
H. BEID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, &. C. 





A fe 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 





HN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GRBENVILLE, 8. C. 














RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: E.V. Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, $.C. 
NORTHERN 137-1394 be GEhdtt G. C. Burbank, 3 Beaconsfield 
Rd., Worcester, Mass., W. F. Dabolk, 22 Barnes St., Providence, R. 1}. 








itachi tides 


Everything You Need In a 


V-BELT DRIVES ano PULLEYS 


Complete service stocks for 
immediate delivery ... Also 
leather and rubber belting. 
Rockwood Pivoted Bases and 
Paper Pulleys. Southern En- 
gineers, with 50 years’ experi- 
ence in textile power trans- 
mission, can help you with 
your power drive problems. 


Manufacturers and a Ne ; 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






















CLERERRTES TREES 


LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


—pe- REDUCE LOOM REPAIRS 
=—y- INCREASE PRODUCTION 


—> IMPROVE QUALITY 


Don’t hold down your looms by poor Filling. Pro- 
vide your weave room with constantly uniform Fill- 
ing of maximum yardage, and secure higher loom 
efiiciency with reduced maintenance and repairs. 
Send us a small supply of your yarn for Test Wind 
Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 
33 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MTT LLL LLL 


























GENERAL 





COAL COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
NORFOLK CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, &. C. BUFFALO 


“A COAL TO FIT EVERY PURPOSE” 





| PURE ore COMPANY § 











CHICAGO,U.S.A. 9 


with Pure 
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‘It’s F lat un 
lace!” 
Only Onl . ne 





Yet a flat tire renders an expensive automobile use- ae es 
less. Failure or improper fit of old parts will render = SS, ye — 
your expensive textile machinery just as useless. ee pita acm Ss ay 


Think right now of the worn, troublesome—yes, 
wasteful—parts in your textile machinery. Your en- : e 
tire production schedule can be stepped up when you 4 = 
replace dilapidated and sloppy-fitting parts with 
Henderson's Better than Original Replacement Parts. 

You will see your machinery’s output jump up. 
Fewer breakdowns occur. Operation is definitely im- 
proved all the way around. 

Write today concerning replacement parts for your 
textile machinery. Quotations on one or a hundred 


parts will be furnished gladly. 


Henderson's Catalog 
onidleson FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. ob iilntiailiies 
Better than Original REPLACEMENT PARTS for Textile Mac..inery Available-Write for Your Copy 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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: TRAST MARE 
eg MER Ww Incorporated 


<A. 6.6 Lor ae 1894 





| cums, CORN SUGARS & SYRUPS For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
CORN STARCHES: DEXTRINES, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OW® efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
New YORK, N.Y. = =” .  spaRTANBURG, SC modernize with the new 
, TLANTA, ee i eee c 
an erens TN. MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


“or 
al 
2oeee? 
- 
~—<-—- 
-_-_ = 








Also Plain Crochet and Sheil Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt: 


Seaming. 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fadrics. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0 Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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COMPARE point for point 


and you’il use 


SHAMROCK 


Canua4 Baskets, Hampers, Trucks 





@ Two (2) cross U center supports. (This sturdy construc- 
tion is used on all Shamrock top-grade baskets of 6 bu. 
size or larger.) ¢ Full 2”x1” wood runners. ¢ Runners cross- 
riveted completely through. ¢ Steel slat, heavy-duty bot- 
tom construction—5 crosswise—2 lengthwise (less open 
space). ¢ All runners cross-grooved. ¢ Heavy duck — fine 
weave. ® Leather reinforcements at end of strips. ¢ Ends of 
all sewing seams brass-riveted. 

Call your jobber TODAY! 
You’ll always be glad you 
bought Shamrocks! 










Write for 
Complete Catalog 


MEESE, INC. 


MADISON, INDIANA 











E. aullin g Cngi inees 
TO 7, HE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS | 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 





























GASTONIA ° 
COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


a a éasT el lcm Vi GASTONIA, WN. C. 


PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1914 








= baskets 3” x 3” square 
= kets 444” x 444” square and 6” deep. Sets on table. 








* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


1409 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
STREET ~ ~~BOSTON, 














lO HIGH MASS. 





MOISTURE 
CONDITION 
is determined in 
AN OVEN 


The EMERSON 
CONDITIONING 
OVENS vary in 
type and size to fit 
all branches of 
the textile indus- 
try. 


EMERSON 


Apparatus Co. 


174 Tremont St. 
Melrose, Mass. 





EIGHT-BASKET OVEN, with eight 
and 6” deep or with six bas- 














“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 








p28 
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ayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa 
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| SCIENTIFIC TESTING 


important link between 


PLANS and 
<p FINISHED PRODUCTS 








and onto the assembly line”... 
that’s America’s slogan. In your own 


particular field, Scientific Testing Saran 


- can shorten the distance between plans and 





perfected finished product. KS 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon : 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. : CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C. 











Two Modern Mills in the Heart of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin Hardwood Forests. 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 


and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 
Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 








MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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yon Dnletent 
New lorks Topular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT S™* AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
Four fine restaurants 
aworded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 
HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 


































Gr 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 






An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


Dalton Georgia 
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You will enjoy living in 














An 


. is an asset to you at all times. In Atlanta 
the Biltmore fulfills this requirement in every 
respect. You will be comfortable in the quiet, 


Address of Distinction 


dignified atmosphere which is the Biltmore. It 
is situated just outside the city’s center of 
noise, yet easily accessible to all parts of the 
city. Make the Biltmore your Atlanta home. 


The Biltmore has 600 large, outside rooms 
—each with bath .. . There is ample 
parking space and excellent garage 
facilities . . . Popular prices prevail 
in dining room and coffee shop. 





HOTEL 


TIPPEE LEAL LE LAPT 


a 
- give good service as a matter of x i> 
Somieeyiney are popular because ~' Fe 


of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service . . . fe 


Dinkler 


* The ANSLEY arcant 

*® The 0. HENRY crcenseone 
* The SAVANNAH s1vinne 
**The TUTWILER siewincuan 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


wonreoucey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vev exccsts The ST. GHARLES * 














_ 








operated hotels 


wasavice * The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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RAYON—— 
IDENTIFICATION 
with 


TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 





TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 

Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. & It imparts tenacity similer 
to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


TINTINOL 


the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the mos? 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. Ne 
for Use extra handling . .. no drying . .. no heating... no harsh 
stock or curled fibres. x%& TINTINOL is shipped in light 

in steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. %& Base Oil ($$) 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 
Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales emg yr H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhier, Spartanburg, S. c John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives: 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
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The Patriotic W arper ao 


Allen Cotton Warper Beams are Americans in every sense ot 
the word. Count on them to do more than their bit in deal 
ing with the demand for increased production. Scientifically 
constructed of wood, for resilient strength, and Factory 
Tested for balance and trueness, they go to the Textile 
Field eager to do their part. Therefore, “Speed Ups” won't 
faze them because they will warp up to 1000 ypm, and they 
have enough “built-in reserve’ to deliver perfect warps 24 
hours every day. 


A “Desk Top” 
need “All American’ 


Allen Company 


336 RIVER ROAD o@ NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Demonstration will convince you that you 
Allen on your National Defense Team. 














Southern Representative, Mr. L. EF. Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C 
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Why Our 80 Years of Tank 
Building Helps YOU 


Cole tests all tanks before they 
ccme to you as finished products. 
They are given the cold water, 
soapsud and air pressure tests 
which insure against leakage. 80 
years of meeting customer fabri- 
cation needs has made ‘‘Cole’’ a 
by-word in recommending for 
quality products. Our experience 
guarantees you satisfaction. We 
manufacture according to specifi- 
cations from your designs or 
ours. Other Cole products are: 
towers, standpipes, vats, bo/lers, 
etc. Think of tanks—and think 
about COLE. 


Write for Tank Talk No. 2-C. 


‘Cole Facts 


on TESTED TANKS 


STABLISHED 1854 


GEORGIA 


NEWNAN 








R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set “‘want ad _ style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion, Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment. for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 



















Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch _.$5.00 +R Ree accepted at display rate only. 
*” . ‘ i. =~ ) ; S adie " 0 “ ryvrr 7 ‘ > 
6 oe | a. os oe a. Sea alee oe Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
10 inches ; 4.40 100 inches _- _ 8.00 Ga., count as eight words. 














WANTED--GENERAL PRODUCTION MANAGER 


To take complete charge of medium sized 
Southern Cotton Mill making prir«t cloths and 
Class C sheetings. 


Must be thoroughly experienced in all depart- 
ments, including personnel. 

Adequate compensation is availible to man who 
can produce. 


24—90” Stafford Looms 25—40” Stafford Looms a Address Box 538, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Worthy of Inspection. Worthy of Inspection. 
Shuttle Change. In and Equipped with 16 Har- 


Good Consition. spten- ness Dobbies. Maga- POSITION WANTED 


did Looms for Wide ey 
. , : Position wanted as overseer of Cloth 
Sheeting. zine Bobbin Change. Room, finishing and Sanforizing. Fifteen 
years experience. Some experience in de- 
signing. Thirty-eight years of age, mar- 











FITZGERALD COTTON MILLS, Fitzgerald, Georgia curs of COTTON Sean Mike. Adenes. 























EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE 


Salesman Wanied 





Nationally prominent company has 
opening for salesman with following 
among southern cotton mills and 
finishers. 

Must have technical education and 
mill experience in textiles and a 
good sales background. 

Resident of the South preferred. In 
reply, give complete information cov- 
ering experience, education, and sal- 
ary desired. 

Address Box 537, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











CHRISTIANBURG, VA. On U. S. 
Highway No. 11—three story brick 


' factory, 2 story el of 23,000 sq. ft., 


daylight construction, sprinkler, 
heated, cement daylight basement, 
fire escape, manual elevator, toilets 
both sexes, showers. Adequate power 
and female labor — wired for light 
machines used in overall manufactur- 
ing. Long term payments to sell at 
$15,000 or will lease. Immediate 
possession. Oscar A. Wall, Agent, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 








POSITION WANTED 


in North or South as Asst. Superintendent of 
cotton yarn or weaving mill. Experienced in 
carding and spinning on cotton and rayon. 
blends of wool and rayon, silk and rayon noils. 
Two years experience, textile school graduate, 
American, married. Now employed but desires 
change. Address Box 536, care COTTON, Grant 


- Building, Atlanta, Ga. 























Textile Man WANTED 


For South American Position 


Must be Single, High School Graduate about 25 years old with 
textile training and thoroughly experienced on Cards and Card 
room machinery. Permanent Position with Reliable Concern 
and opportunity for advancement. If qualified, write "Textile" 


401 Telfair St., McRae, Ga. 





Wanted Fabric Technician 


Nationally known rubber manufacturer 
requires textile graduate for development 
department. Must have experience in lab- 
oratory work on rayon and cotton, espe- 
cially rayon. In reply state age, experi- 
ence and enclose photo. Address Box 535, 
care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 























Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you 
desire a position? Do you desire a good man 
to fill a Wacancy in your mill? Do you de- 
sire your business or professional card 
placed before the textile industries? 

Why not try an advertisement on this page 
of COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per month 
reach the textile executives, superintendents 
and heads of departments throughout the 
industry. 

Note the rates above and send in your 
advertisement today. 


COTTON, GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Style 60-8 


The Improved 


LANE 
DOFF TRUCK 
Steel Quil? Box 


Built integral with 
Angle-steel Dolly. 


Canvas Yarn Box 
Light * Sturdy * Smooth 


W. T. LANE & BROS., MFRS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








As NAVIES GUARD THE SEAS 







“PRODUCTS 


VMiifff/) 


UARD YOUR PROFITS 


Once you have used 
Kali textile chemicals 





for processing rayon, 
cotton, silk or wool you 
too will find, as have 
scores of America s 
leading textile mills, 
that Kali products will 
safe-guard your profits. 


KALI | MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 N. Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Modernizing hy MAINTENANCE 


When you are considering repair 


expenditures, don’t forget that new 3 
rings can boost your production tre- <a 
mendously, particularly on ply yarns rua, $ 
and wool spinning. Our exclusive Eadie FAtael 
styles, with their superior lubrication, ( 4) | f 
often permit gains of 25% and more; J 
and frequently fit existing rails without F LD 
change. For COMPLETE ring service, L | 
consult DIAMOND FINISH. 2 


Ply Yarns from 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS head to foot 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


SPINNING S RING CO. 
Sf 
Makers of Spinning and ie 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


4 - * 7 > 
Uw .tr R ings s1nce 1573 

















Harold W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Clifford W. Birch 





Southern Representative 


JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 





BIRCH TREE. 





Patent Appiied for 


NEW! DE-TWISTING MACHINE 


For removing twist from fabrics after wet processing 
in the rope and before the Scutcher or Opener. 

Suitable for all fabrics. Saves time by eliminating 
stops—saves damage to fabrics. 
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ADVERTISER’S INDE 


The Advertisers’ Index 1s published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





A Borne, Scrymser Co. .........169 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Dyestuff Corp. 
Brinton Co., H. et Ae 157 Inc.. EK. 1., Fine Chemic als Pero, ee Inside F ront: Cover 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... 174 Brown Instrument Co. ....... * Division kee bee hbte meee * General Electric Co. ........ * 
Abington Textile Machinery Bunting Brass & Bronze ee * Du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Electric Co. (Lamps) 16 
VE & Seee 46 de be Od & GH CeR 125 Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. ..172 Inc., E. I. Finishes Divi- Georgia Power Oo. .....cccece * 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 20 futterworth & Sons Co., SRR ree ere: EER ye kr 47 Gilmer Co., L. er ae cs h ee 
Bape SUT ote cee eece 169 he Sy ; .103 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 4 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ...... 3 inc., Gardinel Di¥. ....s-e.-. 59 Graton & Knight Co. ........ * 
Allis Co., Louis ......35 and 36 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Series > Gah Wee ab ok be Wie eis 41 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 38 Inc., E. 1., R. & H. Chemi- Gulf Oil Corporation ... rns 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp...155 C 2 Sere res <—_ 
American Air Filter Co. ~» Oe 
American Aniline Products. ‘Ine areas, me Bs Ge sedans cw ben * 
La’ Inside Back Cover Ciba Company ... » i gv piles E H 
American x, e: athe r Belting Asso. 23 Classified Ads Ty secure MKeonomy Baler Co. .....cececs * 
American Magnesium Corp. .. 28 Cleveland Tramrail Division ..108 Ediphone Division .......... 125 H& B American Machine Co. 42 
American Moistening Co. * Clinton Co, : * Iemerson Apparatus Co. ......166 Bart Products UoOrp. ...cecses 161 
American Monorail Co. ...... 60 Cocker Mac hine & F oundr y Co. 123 Kmmons Loom Harness Co. .. * Henderson Foundry & Mech. 
American Viscose Corp. .... 12 Cole Mfg. Co., R. D (S's te ae gg ey Nee Ages) Spidey ile ip cana A 165 
American Yarn and Processing Colgate-Palmolive- Peet + eer Hercules Powder Oo., Ine. .. 10 
Co 64.6406 + eewee eo’ e * Commercial Factors Corp. : * Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 168 
Aridye Corporation ‘a wie vi Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 12] Fafnir Bearing Co. .....ceccs * ge GRO? POT Tete 168 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 117 Corn P roduc ts Sales Co. ; 127 Fairbanks Company ......... 159 ee “ae ee ae 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co 166 Cutler, Roger W. ....... 118 Fidelity Machine Co, ........157 Houghton & Oo., EB. F. ...... 29 
Armstrong Cork Co Fs .109 Curtis & Marble Machine Co * Finnell System, Ine ‘ox ae Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 13 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Ine. oF Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 183 Hunter Machine Co.. James 105 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ 18 Mleur-O-Lier Manufacturers ..111 livatt Bearings Division ..... * 
Atlanta Envelope Co. . Foster Machine Co. ......... 147 
Audit Bureau of Cireul: tions . od D Foxboro Co. . . Re a ieee i geak * 
Automatic Transportation Co..11' Franklin Process Co. ....... 7 
ens Cie Bee. gn ws we 127 J 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. jets aee - 
B Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ‘—; &e G Jenkins Bros. seeereeecers a5 
Diamond Alkali Co. ........ . CO a a oe ae 59 Johnson Bronze Co. ......++.-. . 
Barber-Colman Co. . eo a, SC i ae wes * Gastonia Comber Needling Co. 166 
Barkley Machine Works .... * Draper Corporation ......... ] Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 
Barnes Textile Associates Inc. 166 Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. + ao . ee ee ee Le 162 K 
Best & Co., Inc., Edward H. 173 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Gates Rubber SEER ame Pet 29 
Birch Brothers, Inc. Py. A. Ine., E. I., Dyestuffs Divi- Gaylord Container C orp. or. ee Die: De. sc ccc: errr: |. | 
Blickman, Inec., §S * OT a Se Pope es ee * General Goal aes oe 2 ee aC er eee 160 
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THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF 7m 


METASOL nsdsai 


(CALGORD 3 Speed 


METASOL is Sediam | examet phos: : ate, at CALGON. an FE Ff °* e 
use has become general throughout the Textile industry. ills : 
handling every type of fiber or fabric have found METASOL a tctency = 
valuable aid in conducting the wet-processing operations of 

Scouring, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
We have prepared a handbook for the convenience of users and : 
prospective users of METASOL (or CALGON). In it we have * : 
assembled general and specific information concerning the textile : 
application of METASOL. This data has been obtained through : 
research and through study of practical mill operations. Write 


for your copy. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. ROY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE CARD GRINDERS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


THUEAEECRLAE a 


i ' 


seereeiael 


pete 


reeeeede peeeeiee 











peeeaeiie 





ond 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send copy of METASOL hand book. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. - - - Greenville, S. C. 


Name 








Company 
Address 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to tnsert. 





L North. Inc... Frank G. .....-.-1638 Ss Tide-Water Associated Oil ¢ 
— i> i } 
Lane & Bros.. Inc.. Ww. J *. . 29% SAco Low ell Shops 4 lLorrington Lo , 1440 ind 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ........ L57 Sandoz Chemical Works, In >1 Trust Company of Georgia 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A. ...164 Sargent s Sons Corp., ©. G 
Lae Te, Bre 4s bie ca ken * O Scholler Bros., in : 159 
Leper: GOe.; Bae Be ok se tees 164 Scott & Williams, Ine sd oe 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... * Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 159 Selig Company Se sae PS * U 
Lustre Fibres, Ltd. ...... ‘-. Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... * Seydel, Woolley & Co ; . 162 
: Sherwin-Williams Co 13 ) , , 
Showalter Printing Co... A. J..168 Union Spec! i Machine | - 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 153 U sem rsal Wi: neing vo . - 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp ..169 he d States Tes os Mi 
Sirrine & Co.. J. E. .... ...166 S Bobbin & Shuttle Cc | 
Pp , on oo U. S. Ring Traveler ¢ 6 and 57 
M Esa Industries, In 25 5 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., In 


Pabst Sales Company * ~ 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Pasa Wei pst a adie ary Bb citi ies ees wie ; 6 and 27 
Division . iets ie ates 162 Dacor i " Astin . Solvay Sales Corp 175 
Parks-Cramer Co. ...... LO7 : Vv 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 166 oneco Fregucts Wo a 
Asso * , c I is att ’ mn : — ee > South er Belt ' ' On 164 ; 
Pee 220 t A Os ST oes 9 9 Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 128 ae. a ' eder-hoot, i! Ba 
Marquette Metal Products Co. ey » " Staley Mf U0., A. &, . vs , rT, 
Perkins & Sons, Ine., B. ae , | _ . ,ictor Ring ‘lravele 2 
Pee en Les ee ae eet Ee Front Cover Permutit Companys a Standard (‘oosa-thateher Co 24 Viet -j P i 
. ‘ : -_ @e @ 6 @ ' : : ' . o ¥ iT Der ~ 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. 32 Proctor & Sc anes 6 Standard Pressed Steel Co . ; 
“ . roctor & Schwartz, Inc ..... 162 ) ' 
Meadows Mfg. Co. eee e886 @ 2 6 @ 15 Pure Oil Co 164 Stank: \ &X LO \ rean ; 
meee 20Or asa te kbd ae een . 166 Siete a a | Steel Heddle Mfg. Co - w 
Merrow Machine Co. ....... 165 Stein, Hall & Co., In . = 
Stewart Iron Works, Co., Ine * Wallerstein ¢ fy ' 
Want Ads 7 
R Warn Che! il Co 
7 Watson-Williams Mfg. ‘¢ 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
N ieeves Pulley OE Rig yo a 160 ‘or ; ‘ -~ - 
. a . ‘ Rhoads & Sons, J. K.. emwsee es * Taylor Instru ment ¢ ompanies as West Point ] indrv & Mf 
National Aniline & Chemical Robbins Flooring Co 167 Tennessee Eastman Corp. .... * Co ti 
Co, Ime, occ cece eee eee * Rochester Eng’g & C entrifu; gal Terrell Machine Co 161 Whitin Machine Works ; 
National Oil Products Co. ... 53 Sie a's one oe Verb wlan ind * Texas Co. Whitinsville Spinn! Ri 171 
’ . . ’ _~ . ‘ : . p nn tae el a Aad aS ie * pinning ‘ ng RR € A 
National Ring Traveler ee oy Rockwood Mfg. Co. ? . ae Textile Industry Research * Wildman Mfg. Co 139 
New Departure bo es 6 Rohm & Haas ae ss Textile Machine Works 137 Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Mech 
New eo ork & New Jersey Lu Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. ..... 172 Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod Co. . 145 
Dn a ee ada Bere at a LO% Royce Chemical Co. ... sas * ee Sa : * Wolf & Co., Jacques i4 
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@ SOLVAY SODIUM 


ereeeceragiad 


NITRITE ts produced 


POEUEREPEEELUEREERECELEREET ER EERELEEEE EEE 


in fine. free-Howing 


crystais of extremely, 


TULL 


high quality and 





purity. It is a product 
of U.S.P. Grade that 


1S especially suited to 





the manufacture of 


azo dyes. 
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KNOXALL * 
ROLLER CLOTH 


GLEARER CLOin 
SLASHER CLOTH 





—enmn ew eee eee ee 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay “088 

40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on 
Solvay Sodium Nitrite. 


Nane——_ —f 
tte 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. 735 W. Crescent Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 Cit) State 
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AUTOMATIC LOOM BOBBIN WINDER 








FULL AUTOMATIC OPERATION, 
DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER 
THE MACHINE DOES THE REST. 


WILL HANDLE FOUR OR MORE COLORS 
OR COUNTS AT ONCE; SORTING FULL 
BOBBINS INTO SEPARATE CANS. 





ONLY ONE AUTOMATIC HEAD TO 
OPERATE UP TO 100 SPINDLES. 


LOWEST INVESTMENT COST. 
LOWEST LABOR COST. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative. L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville. 8. f. 
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The wide experience of American Aniline’s 
laboratory technicians— men who understa 


Speedy deliveries of de- 





pendably uniform colors 


are assured from conven- 









iently located stocks— 
extra dividends the dyer 


enjoys by using A.A.P. 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PR 
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ODUCTS, INC. 


-* NEW YORK,N.Y. 


lo the accurate solution 0 


and Finishing problems 


trained 
nd mill 


conditions — qualifies them to tackle peculiar dyeing 
and finishing problems, with resultant easy-to- 
follow reports recommending profitable solutions. 
This advisory service is available to you at all times. 











Boston, Mass. Toronto, Can. 
Chicago, III. Providence, R. I. Dominion Anilines 
Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. & Chemicals, Ltd. 
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Here’s a bit of common business sense that deserves 
to be pinned up in plain sight: Buy only what you need, 
as you need it. And you don’t need a 3-shift pick 
counter for 2-shift operation. Nor is there any reason 
to pay a premium for problematical future needs, as 
long as Veeder-Root makes it possible for you to 
“cut your pick-counter equipment to fit your cloth.” 


Veeder-Root 2-3 Reset Pick Counters give you what 
you need today ... plus quick convertibility, right 
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in your mill, to cope with future changes in opera- 
ting requirements. But you don’t need to lay out a 
cent for 3rd-shift counting capacity until and unless 
you know for certain you’re going to need it. That’s 
how Veeder-Root protects your pick-counter invest- 
ment against both obsolescence and inflation. Get 
in touch with the nearest office today. 
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